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BOOK IV. 

IVarv^ and Trade qf ihe French m 
. ihe EqJf' Indies* 

ancient Gauls, almoft always jfdncimf mm* 

■ at SfaZ tacli other, Bad no iuikns ryf 
other jntercoiirfe but foch as might be mvrce m France* 
foppofe-J to take placeamungfavagena- 
tions, whole wants are always very hw* Their connec-* 
tioiis^abroad were ftill more circumicribed. S^inie riaviga- 
tors from Vannes carried earthen- ware to Great^kilairs,, 
which they bartered there for dogs, Haves, pewter, and 
tors- ^Sucii of theic articles as they could not difpofeof 
in their own country, were conveyed to Marftilles, and 
there exchanged for wines, ftuffs, and fpice, which were, 
brought thither by merchants from or Greece* 
This kind of iraiBc was not carried on by all the Gauls. 
From Cgefar^s^account, it, would appear, that theinhabi*^ 
tants ol Bdgia had prohibited theiniportatioa of all foreign 
commodities, as tending to.xaitupt their morals# They 
' oil. II. , A; : , ; ' ^ thought' 
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thougBt llieir ov^n foil fofEciently fruitful to r.r.fuer all 
their war.ts. The police of the Celtic and Aquitanian 
Gauls wns net fo iln£l:. In order to be in a fituaiioii to 
piirchnfe thofe foreign commodities which they could be 
fiipplied vritb from the Mediterranean, a prJEon for ’Abich 
daily encreafed, this people applied tliemfelrescloil-ly to 
a kind cf labour which they had never thought cf before^ 
they picked up with great care all the gold dud that was 
brought down with the land along the ilrcamsof ft vend 
of their rivers, 

‘ Though the Romans had neither a turn for trade, nor 
held it in any kind of eftimation, it necdTurily Increafed 
io Gaul, after they had fubdued, and in fame meafwre 
civilized it. Sea-ports w'ere opened at Arks, Narbonnef 
Bordeaux, and other places. ?dagnificent roads were 
every where made, the rains of which we iliil behold with 
aftoniiliment. Every navigable river had its company of 
merchants, to w.hom.conBclerabk'privi leges were granted j 
and who, iindsrthe general denomination of iVkv/ "ej’j were 
the agents and fprings of a general circulation. 

I'his rifang fpirlt was checked by the h,fc?ads of the 
Franks and other barbarous nations : nor was k reftoted 
to its former activity, 'Cven’when thefe robbers had elia- 
bliihed- themfelves in their conqueils. I'o their fcivag;^ 
fury fucceededsm unbounded paiOon for weultb, togruti* 
i'y which, they bad recourfe to every kind of'OpprtHhoo* 
Every boat that came to a town was lo puv ib aiueh for 
entrance,, fo much for the falule, fo much fur tlic bridge, 
fo much for approaching the ihore, fa much for anchc- 
rage, fo much for ?eave to unload, and id rmich i'or the 
iWe-roofn Land carriages were not morefuvounib'ly 

' treated 

* Jf’lcrcliants were obliged to pay heiides, five cr ■ fix other 
4'axes, before .iliey were allowed to expefe to file w hatil^ey liad 
brought to market. Difcoiu'aged hy thefe abiiles, they preferred 
ijiadw Jty to inevitable ruin ^ in conkqueuce of A^hJeh, there vr.*; 
a total fiagnation of trade. 

In order to open again thefourccs of commerce, ihip-'liildtu- 
tt'd fairs in the feventh century. Thefe Avere aiimud cr per'tKfi- 
cal markets, wdiefe merchants enjoyed a great iruiuy pilvdi-pcs 
’'and ininivnides, Avhieh were confined to ctrtaiji tlmti; and 
qsbccs. I’hls ufage began at St Leri?> and foon Ipread 
I liroughout the rell of the" kin-gdoia. 
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treated, were ejrpofed to-the infafFerable tyranny of 
ouftom-houfe officers; who were dirperied all over ibe- 
country.- Thefe exceffes were carried fo far, that forne* 
times the goods brought to market did not fetch enough 
to pay the preliminary expences. A total dilcouragement 
was the neccilhry confequeoce of fuch enormities. 

Clofilers'foon became the only places v*’bcre indufciy 
prevailed, and minufadlares were carried on* d he monks 
were not then corrupted by idknefs, intrigue,^ and de- 
bauchery. Ufeful labours filled up the vacancies cf an 
edifyiiig and retired life. The moll humble and robiiit 
of them fhared the toils of agriculfure with tbeirfervants. 
Thole to whom nature hath imparted lefs frrength, or more 
underftanding, , applied themielves _ta the cultiyatioa of 
the forlorn and abandoned -arts* All of them, infilencft 
and retirement, 'Were engaged in thefervice of their coun- 
tr)% whofe fubilance their facceffors have ineefimuly de-* 
voureci, and diilurbed its trahquUlity. 

Dagobert.rotifed a littk the fpklt of hss country men la 
the ftventh ceotary* Fairs were prefently opened, to 
which the Saxons ’flocked with tin pnd lead from Eisg'^* 
land j tile Jews with jewels, and gold or fiiver plate j the 
Sciavonians with ail the metals of the north j traders from 
JLombardy,.. Provence, and Spain, with the commodities 
of their reipedive countries, and thofe theyjeteived from 
Africa, Egypt, and Syria 5 and . merchants of every pro- 
vince in the kingdom, with whatever their foil and their 
induftry afprded. ■ Uafortuna'teiy this profpeiicy was of a 
A 'Z ihort 

The little vigour which this expedient! bad in itlH^ but ufe- 
ful in its confeqaences, had given to trade, was again duflroyed 
by calamities of all kinds, with which the whole Itate'was aillk- 
ted almoll without interruption. Barbarity was psrpetuateda 
and fometimes encreafed, by every revolution. At laft Lewis 
XI . wdiofe e\il genius IiappUy could not do an Injury to indivi- 
duals, but what eventuahy tended to the public good, humbled 
the Grandees, who had fl-uired the ^khigdom among tliemfelves^ 
and gave 'vigour to the laws. 

The people being delivered from the dominion of thelr 
petty tyrants, and protedted by their fovereign, difcoveredbotli 
aciivi-.y and iiiduftry during the re'lgiis of Lewis XU. iukI Fran- 
cis L Ti:e manuiadurcs of the nation made fome proyrdsy 
and lier corns, her wines, J;xer,oi'l% aiid' her brandies, wtre^iiire^ 
quelt, and imported Into all the countries of Luropc. 
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lliort duration ; itdifappearcd under indoknt k:n|;Sy has 
Hevived nndtr Charleissgne. 

Tliat prince, who might wiihout battery be ranked 
with the greatet men 'recorded in liiflorjs had lie not 
been fometimesinfinenced by fangtiinary fchemes of con-. 
queil, and fullicd with ads of peritcation and tyranny, 
feemed to follow the foctllepsof lliofe iiiii lioirians, who 
made rural labcuts a rekxatiao frotii the fatigues of war. 
He applied himfelf to the c^re of his vad domains, with 
that clofeneih and attention which would hardly be ex- 
pelled from the moil aOiduous man in a private fiction. 
All the great men of the ilate followed his example, and 
devoted themfelves to htiihandry, and to thefe arts. which 
attend, or are immediately connedled wk'h in* From that 
period the French liad plenty of their own predudions 
to barter, and could with great eafe make them circulate 
' throughout the immenfe e'mpire which ^ was thett iubjed 
to their demimon. 

. So dauiilhing a, fltuatjon prefented a freflt allurement 
to'the Normans to indulge the inclination they had for 
. piracy * ^ Thofe barbarians, accuftomed to feek from plun- 
der that wealth which 'their foil did hot afford, poured 
©ut of their inhofpitable climate in queft of booty# They 
fell upon all the fea-coaSs, but moll eagerly upon iholh 
of France, which promifed the richtil InirvctU The ra- 
vages- they committed, the cruekiss they exercifed, the 
flames they kindled, for a whole century, in thofe fertile ■ 
provinces, cannot be remsmbred wi-hotit horror. Du- 
ring that fatal period, they thought of nothing but bow to 
efcape flavery or death* . There was no coinsiiiDication 
between the nations, "and confi-queritly no trade. 

,In the mean time, the nobles iotrolled w'lth the ad- 
roinifiration of the provinces, had iiifenfibly made them- 
ihives mailers of them, and had .found means to, make 
iheif anibonty hereditary,. They had not, indeed, throw*ti 
off all dependence on the head of the empire ; but^ under 
the iBodei't appellation oi vqffhfs^ they were not much lets 
formidable to the ffate than the king in the neighbour- 
hood of its frontiers* ' They 'were confirmed in their u- 
furpations at, the memorable sera when the feeptre was re- 
moved from thefain'ily of Charlemagne to that of the Ca- 
pets#, From that ^ime there were no more naiional af* 

' , " ■ - fcsibiieSj 
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fc„l =o;M», •!>' „toc=t«.iid=, to 

“ tS^Sio. of . cE»£»l» ™ .bU..oStfo.d' 
0,0. tools 

oi IWJ, mS “ ^ ■ , „„ay. • IiiSo»,y> tbo- 

occatoned b} it-e m. , <r ■■ ;. Jn^ch 

child animated by hope and. 

‘^t'"Ttior®a“nd neither of thefe can fubSft «-bere there is 

C'.iiUia r j vTr..t>inrr i" a ilronffCT re.con'unendation of 
ormore^faUy proves tlie rights of mankind thaa 

Larous of rrdnce enWrtauied fome fufpi- 

cioS[hirL;p:n^r rnt^^ 

power of tneie p..v.y -yr-«‘ ^ calamities of monarchy. 

wa'te hnWo rntroduced trade into the ly- 
ftem of^overnment. Before his . time it was only the ope- 

rat on of chance and of circnmftances. He; bought 

mder the regulation of dated laws, and he Inmteit arew 

„ . fls , a model for thole thdt 


up ihituc 


reEulation ox uaicu,iav...y - 

vvhich have fervedas. a model for thole that 

bcive fince been enadsd* ^ 

lliefe hril fteps led. the .way- to meafores ofgreatim^^ 

lortance. The old law, which forbade the exportntjoa vA 
dTproduaions of the kingdom, was ddUn force, and a. 
iiriculmre was difeouraged by this abfurd prohibKiotu 
This wife taonarcS removed thefe fatal impediments; ex- 
r eaing, not without reafon, that a free exportation would 
reitore^to the nation thofe M'safares wmch his imprudent 
expedition to Afia had lavithed. . , 

Some political events feconded thefe falutary views. 
Eefor^the reign of St Lewis, fhe kings hadbut few ports 
on the ocean, and none on the Mediterranean, I he 
northern coafts were divided between the Counts of Flan» 
ders and the Dakes of Burgundy, Normandy, and Bte- 

tagne; the re.a belonged to the Liiglifh. IhsLoudiem 

coafts were poffeffed by the Counts of iQulouf;, and the 
Kings of Majorca, Arragoa, and Caftile. liy this par- 
tition, the inland provinces had,Httlc or no Gomtnanica- 

’ A.s; ■ 
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tion with the foreigf! markets. The union of the count j 
of Touloufe wkli the crown remo\*ed this great obfiacle, 
at leail for that part of the French territory* 

^Philipthe fon of St Lewis, delirous of improving this 
kind of conqueH, endeavoured to draw to Nifrnts, a city 
under his jurifdi^tioB, part of the trade carried on at 
Montpellier, which belonged to the King of Arragon. 
The privileges he granted produced the deiired tiedl; 
but he foon found it to be an of fmall importance. 
The Italians fuppHed the kingdom whlifpices, perfumes,, 
filks, and all the rich Ruffs of the EaR. The arts had 
not made fuch progrefe in France as to enable ihem to 
afford their own inanufacliires in exchange ; and the pro- 
duce of agnculture was' not fufBcient to defray fo niany ar- 
ticles of luxury. So dear a confumption could only be 
fupported by ready money and there was but little in 
the kingdom, efpecialiy £nce the Cmfades, though F ranee 
was not fo poor aS'inoR of the other. European nations. 

Philip, fiirnamed ic Bel, was feniible of thefe troths^ 
he found means to improve agriculture', .fo as to aiilwer 
the demands of foreign' importatioBs, 5 and thefe he rediK , 
ced, by eRablifliiog new nsantifaflures, and improvingthu 
old ones*^ Under this reign the miuiEry undertook, for 
the firff time, to guide the hand of the artih, and to direft 
his labours. The breadth, the quality, anti the dreffiiig 
of the cloths was Used 5 the exportation of wool was pro* 
Mbited, which the neighbouring nations came topurchafe, ■ 
5 n order to manufaclure it. Thefe w^ere the bell mca- 
furcs that could be taken in thofe times of igoorance. ' 
Since that period, the arts advanced in their progrefs, 
in proportion to the decay cf feudal tyranny, llie French, 
iowever, did not begin, to form their taile til! the time 
fof their expeditions into Italy. They were dazzled with 
a thoufand new objedls that prefented themfelves at Ge- 
noa, Venice, and Florence. The flriftneis obferved by- 
Anne of Bretagn'f , under the reigns of Charles ¥IIL and 
Lewis XIL at firll reffrainedthe conquerors from giving; 
■fail fcope to their pro.penhty for imitation 5 but no fooa- 
had Francis L calkd'upthe women to coart, no foon« 
cr had Catherine of Medicis croffed the Alps, than the 
great affedled an elegance unknoivn fince the hi ft founda* 
fidn of the maharchy* :Tkt whole nation was kd by this 

iiDurlrg, 
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alluring example of luxury and the improrement of ma** 
mifadures was tlic natural coufeqaence. 

From Henry II. to Henry IV,; thecinl wars, the 
happy dirifions about religion, the ignorance of govern- 
meat, the fpirit of finance which began to have its iiifla- 
eoce in tlie'council, the barbarous and.devoun’og avarice 
of men in bufinefs, encouraged by the protection they en- 
joyed*, ail thefe feveral caufes retarded the progrefs of 
iodufiry, but could never deilroy it. It revived with frefli 
Cplendour under the frugal admimllratiou of Sully. It 
was almoftextir.gu idled under thofe ofRicheliea and Ma- 
zarine, both governed by the farmers of the revenue * ^ 
the one w'holly taken up with his ambition for empire and 
his fpirit of i*evenge, the other withintrigue and plunder. 

No king of France had ever ferioufly „ 

conGdered the advantages that might „f p,.,„rb !o 
accrue from a trade to India, nor had ^ 
the emulation of the 1“ tench been rou- 
fed by the lufire which other nations derived from it. 
They con fumed more cailern produclious than any o-* 
ther natipn 5. they were as favourably fitoated’for bring™ 
ing them from the fird haiidj. and yet they were con- 
tent to pay to foreign indullry what their owu might 
have jfhared. 

Some merchants of Rouen Iiad, ventured, indeed, in- 
1.535, ■ upon a fmall armament ^_,but Genonville, wdiocom* 
maiided the expedition, met with violent iiorms at the 
Cape of Good Hope, was call upon unknown lands, and. 
with much difficulty got back to Europe. 

In 1601, a fociety formed in Bretagne, fitted out two 
ildpg, to endeavour to get a ffiare, if poffible, of the rich- 
es tf the Eaft, which the Portuguefe, the Eogliili, and, 
the Dutch, were coo tending for. Fyrard, who command- 
ed tlicfe iliips, arrived at the 'Maldivia Iflauds, and did 
not retain to his own country till after an unfortunate 
liavigation of t^ii years* 

'A new company, headed by one Gimd, a native of 

Flanders^- 

Tlie former was wholly engaged in “war, and in a feheme 
to efiabllfii order iix tlie kingdom by violent nieafures } the o« 
tiler, more covetous than intelligent in the means to enrich the 
favoured abuies of all kinds, bccaufe he made Ihciii lub*^ 
fervkiit to augment liis private fortune.. 
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Flanders, fitted out fome fliips £rom Normaindj for tlie^ 
illand of Ja%’'a, in 1616 and 1619. They returned with, 
cargoes fufiicient to indemnify the adventurers, but not 
enough to encourage them to any frefli undertakings* 
Captain Regiaon,'upon the expiration of this fruitlefsi^ 
grant in i6'33j pJ’e^'^tkd upon fome merchants of Dieppe,, 
two years after, to enter upon a tradl which might be. 
. produSiye. of great, riches, if properly puifued. , Fortun.e- 
baflled the endeavours of the new adventurers. The only 
advantage gained by thefe repeated expeditions was the 
high opinion that was conceived of the ijOand of Mada- 
gafear, difeovered by the Portuguefe in 1506. 

This gave rife to a company in 1642, which was io. 
make a confiderable fettlement on that iiland, to fecure. 
to their lliips the neceilary helps for failing further. 

• Upon a furvey of the ilLard, it was. 
found to he htuated along ,the eaUerr* 
of .Africa-.' ..5:.:th^a^^^ was three Iiunr' 
dred'and . thiriyTiX leagues Jong, and- 
one hundred and twxnty broad in the 
wideil part, and about eight hundred ia 
•By whatever wind a flup is brought.' 
there, nothing but dreary and barren fands are to be 
feen; but. at a greater diftahcc fiona.the fiiorc, the foil 
isTometimes black, • fometimes redd'ill),. moilly fruilful, 
and every where watered by a great number of, rivers*- 
Vegetation is here very 'quick,, and requires little la- 
hours nature produces rice, potatoes, .bananas, pine-. 

' apples, indigo, hemp, cotton, (ilk, fugar, palm.trees, co-r 
coa-trecs,or'ange-trees, gum-trees, and timber lit for build- 
ing* and for every art*. 'The paflures are excellent, and« 
ate covered with oxen of the-largdl kind,, and fhcep ex*. 
a 611 y refemblbg thofe of Barbary. 

ITe iiland of Madagafcat is divided into a great niany« 

provinces .y each of theim has a chief called Dina, which 

anfwers to, the word Lord, AH the enfigns of his dignity, 
are his ikves and bis Hocks. His place is hereditary ^ 

• but, in default cf heirs,' it devolves upon the uldefl of his ’ 
•delegates. His counfeLis compofed'of fuch racgiiirates 
as'he makes choice of ^ and the reft, which is the grcatell . 

^ number, refide in the villages to prefer ve peace, and ad-w 

K ifterjutice* He can neither declare war without th€ir> 

- . . mnknt% . 
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confent, nor fupport it without the folnntiry contribt*' 
tions Sind Si0ifti3inc.e of his people* ^ j 

Such is the genetiil form of govcrisment in that ifland^. 
the province of Anoffi alone difers from itj having bem 
poffeffed by, the Arabs for feveralcenturies palL Though 
few iiVnumberj they fooii became the ftrongeil, and di*^^ 
vided the’ country into twentynwo dif riw^s^ each of 
which had a mailer of their own nation, lo whom they 
gave the name of Bdan^rian^ or de/cindmi qf 
Tbefe petty fovereigns are continually at war with ^cach 
other, but never fail to unite againit the other priocfs 
of Madagafcar, who hold them in deteflation, as being 
foreigners and ufarpers* This is, of ah the illaiid, that 
part which is the moft deftitme of morals, a£livity, in 
dud ry,' and bravery^ becaufe it is, the poly oms where 
.there 'is no liberty, . ' “ ' ^ ■ 

Some of the French,, fettled, at. Fort Dauphin in the 
country of AnofTi,, have lately in their exciirfaons, difeo- 
, vered a new' race of men, called' Kimos, the talkil of 
whom are not above four feet high. They inhabit about 
forty villages ia the inland parts,, on the north-well fide, 
oftheidand,- They are fald to be more mifehievoas 
llian their neighbours, and, what appears very extraor# 
dinary, not fo cowardly. They never ftir out of their 
|■aounrains, nor fuifer any one to penetrate into them* ^ 
The other inhabitants of Madagafcar are tall, aimble,. 
unci of a haughty countenance. They will conceal a 
deep dcBgn, or a Urong pafiion, und'cr a fmilingfece, t» 
artfully as a knave in a civilized mation. They are ig- 
norant of the origin of their laws, butobferve them with 
great uniforinity. The old men, who are einrailed with 
the care of enforcing them, never take any fee for the 
trial of a criminal, and think themfeivts fufficicotly 
warded if they can rid their country of a makfaSwr# In 
civil caufes, the paities bring them fo many head of cat- 
tle, in proportion to the impoftance of the affair* 

The pSbnce that is moil frequently brought before 
theffi'magiilrates, is theft. Though it is cuiiomary to 
bore -the hand of the thief, thefe people have a iiaivcrfa| 
propeniity to robbery* The inhabitants, ever afraid fc* 

' their property, live in continual millruil of each ether 
For their mutual fequrity they- feal;.. their cngr.gcmcnt 
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with the iBofl folemn oaths. They\'ire fo accoftoraed 
to thefe formalities,^ that they pradife them even when- 
the? treat with Europeans. On thefe important occa- 
lior4s, he m^ho reprefents the nation, pots into a vefFel 
filled with brandjj gold,' fil?er,gu.Ti tliiu, ifpoffible fonie 
of the dail of the tomb-of his anoeftors, and £rcc|iifntly 
blood, which, after the manner of the ancient Scythiriiis^ 
the parties draw out of their own arms by incifiom Du-. 
ring tliefe preparatives, their weapons are, Irld on I he 
ground in the form of a crofs. Soon after, both panics 
pick them up, and hold them with the point in the cap, 
conftantly flirrlng the contents till the agreement is 
made. Then the contra£liiig parties, the wilneHes, and 
the fpeclators, all drink out of the cup till it is empty. 
After wdiich, they embrace and withdraw. 

Religious principles are no check upon the. people of 
Bladagafcar* Though in .general they admit the prewafi* 
■ing dodrine of the two principles, they have but a con-« 
fufed notion of it, nor have they any worOiip whatever. 
NotwithHanding this indifference, they are addidkd to 
every kind of fuperffitjon. In their uncouth notions of 
aerology, they fee nothing, nor imagine any thing, but 
what they canned with futurity. 

The mod dangerous of all their prejudices is, doubt-* 
lefs, the didindion between lucky and unlucky days.- 
They inhumanly put to death all children born under the 
unlucky days. This defiruflive principle- is one caufe^. 
among many others, which prevents the population of 
this country. 

Thofe who do not fall viBims to this cruel fLiperllition 
are circumcifed at the age of two years, or twenty-four, 
moons, as they exprefs it. The ccremuny is performed 
with all poilibk fokmmty. While the operation is per- 
forming,. one of the 'child’s parents holds a cup un Jer 
theTacred knife of the pried, or phyOcian j and she 
mod dUiinguifhcd of the uncles allows the part of the 
prepuce that has been cut off. The reil: of the family, 
sod the by-ffanders, dip a finger into the blood, and taffe 
it Thefe fingiikr myfferiek^^re concluded with felli- 
vity, dancing, and pkafures of all kinds. 

. **1 ‘he people of Madagascar never receive any^kindof 
edue|tion, and marry asfoon as they attain to the jtateof 
^ ‘ ' manhood*. 
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manhood* A man of the lower fort, even a flave, takes 
as many whcs as he plesfes, or as man? as he can find* 
The better fort have bat one lawful wife, bt|t, in order 
to vary tlieir pleafures, they^eep conG 0 bines.' They all 
pat away their wives whenever they diOike them, and 
both parties are at fuU liberty to marry again, or to re- 
main i'iiigle* 

The people of Madagafcar lead an idle and diiTInte 
life, and feldom arrive at old age. An nnwholtfome cli- 
.mate, bad food, conilant debauchery, the want of proper 
afliftance, together with other caufes, concur to faalfen^ 
their end. When a man of rank dies, the whole neigh* 
'bouthood is apprized of it by lamentations, expre'llbd ia 
an inceiant mournful fjnging* The relations meet, and 
partake of the mad profufe entertainments, whilil the 
mod affedionate of the Haves keeps alking the deceafed, 
What could induce him to quit ail that was dear to 
hlmi” After eight days, the corpfe is- buried with his 
choicdl jewels j nor is he then forgotten. The refpedt 
lor anbellors is incredible m thbfe barbarous regions, it 
is no uncommon' thing to 'fee men of all ages go and 
weep over the tombs of their fathers, and alk their advice 
in the moil inipoitant occurrences of life. 

The common food of the inhabitants of Madagafcar is 
rice, which multiplies a hundred fold, in fpite of the worfl: 
of culture Their drink is a kind of mead, and wine 

made 

■ _ *’ Experience has proved, that corn, as well as rice, will grow • 

at .l^'Iadagaicar. The French cultivated it formerly toward? 
the foi! them- point of the ifknd, where they had huht Fort 
I>;iu]dun. Fine ears of wheat are to be found therj a. this day, 
%yhica iVdllng again into the earth when ripe, reproduce them-, 
fcives aniuially without culture, and grow irregahrly ainon;*' 
the grafs luitural to the country, 

'i'licre J3 not perhaps, in the whole world, a countrv where 
neceiikies are cheaper during the time of harvell. The inha- 
hit'anta, who never think on the fiiture, and wiiofe dehres are 
very violent, will then give for, a bit of blue-cloth, -or the moll 
triiiiig things, a very great quantity of rice. Ai ter this dillipa- 
tioa of their crops, they have nothing more to give awav, fre- 
quently not even wherewithal to live upon,. In many provin- 
ces, we may lee them feeking, during one half of the year# 
their fubf-hcayc in the midfl of. thcr woods. 

Ihc fa\curhe drink ofthefefavages'ka kind of mead, made 
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made witli fpgar and banana. Their greateH finery is a 
piece of cloth over their llioulders, 'and another round 
their waifi:. 

Madagafcar has been vilited by the Portognefe, the 
IDotch, and the Engliih, who, finding none of thofeobje£ls 
which brought them to the Eafi:, defpifcd it. The French^ 
wbofeeraed to have no determinate objed imview, fpent 
that capital they hadreferved.for the purpofe of trade, in 
fubduing the iiland. Having found fome gold fcattered iu 
one corner ofthe iiland, they immediately concluded there 
muil be gold mines, never fufpe£ting that it might have 
been brought tbitherby theArabsj and they were puiiifh- 
ed for their greedinefs by the lofs of their whole llock. 
At the expiration of their grant, they had nothingleft but 
a few tenements, fituated in five or fix difierent parts o£ 
the coail, built of boards covered with leaves, furrounded 
with flakes, and decorated with the pompous name of forts, 
becaufe they mounted a few bad pieces of cannon. Their 
defenders were reduced to about a hundred robbers, 
who, by their cruelties, dailyincreafedthebatred conceiv- 
-cd againft their nation. The whole of their coiiqucis ,, 
•amounted to^a few fmaii diitri£ls,’ forfaken by the na«* 
tives, and fame few larger cantons, from whence they 
forcibly extorted a tribute of pro vi lions* 

Marlh-al de la Mcilieraic feked upon tbefe ruins, and 
conceived the projedl of relloriog ibis ili-concl u^led iin^ 
dertaking for bis own prix^ate emolumeot* His fuccds 
was fo different, that his property fold but for 2o,coo 
livres which was full as much as it was worth. 

At laft, in 1^64, 'Colbert prefented to Lewis XIV. a 


of water and honey boiled together. In the fame manner the-y 
make w’ine of fugar and banana. The former is very ipiiitous; 
the latter pleafant, but without llrengtii. 

The inhabitants of this iiland make cloth, and carpets of cot- 
ton, which they dye many enlonrs. They have no looms, but, 
fpreading out their threads on the ground, thev warp llLcm 
with other threads by the help of frnall Hicks, which they liit 
up and let dowm by turns. Their moil fumptuous dreis* con- 
fiHs of a piece of cloth , upon their ihouldcrs and another about 
their waift. The common people vrear nothing tifually but' z 
girdlotor beltj^whkh^covers but very mdiffcixiitiy that* whkii 
modefly forbids to'difeover* 
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plan for an Eaft India Company. Agricultors was at 
that time fo fiourifliing in France, and induliry fo brifk, 
that this brancli of commerce feemed to be needlefs. 
•The minifter was of a different opinion. He forefaw tbat 
the other Emopean nations would follow his example, 
and fet up manufadlures of their own, and would have 
their Eaftern connedlions befides. This was coniidered 
as a very deep thought, and an'Eaft India Company 
was accordingly created, veiled with all the privileges 
enjoyed by the Dutch Eail India Company, They 
ven went further: Colbert, conOdcring that,. in order to 
carry on great commercial undertakings, there mull al- 
ways be a certain confidence in republics which cannot 
be expe8:ed in monarchies, had recoutfe to every expe» 
dient that could produce it. 

The charter was granted for fifty years, that the Com* 
pany might be encouraged to form great fettlements, 
with a profpedt of reaping the fruits. of them. 

All jforeigners advancing 2D, poo iivres^, were to be 
deemed Frenchmen without being naturalized. . 

On the like terms, officers, whatever corps they 
longed to, were cxcufed from refidence, without forfeit^ 
ing their poll or their pay, 

. Whatever was wanted for 'the ' building, arming, or 
vi£lualliiig of the lllips, was to be entered duty free, and 
exempted from all duties to the admiralty. 

The government engaged to pay fifty livres f per tm 
for all goods export;cd from France to- India, ■ and fcvea- 
tjr-five livres % fpr every ton imported from thence. 

The government entered into engagements to convoy 
their outward and homeward bound ffiips with as ffrong 
a fquadron as circurnffances /hould require. 

'rhe reignittg paffion of the nation was made fubfer- 
vient to this cilablithsuent f . Spehial honours and he- 
reditary titles weic promifed to fuch as ffiould diftia.- 
giiijh themCelves in the 'fervke of the 'Company. 

As trade was yet in its infancy in France, and was 
Vpl.B./, , B ■ unable 

*87j 1. t3l.3s.9d. |3l-i3.74d. 

■ S T tie gorerumenttooi upon theinfdves all the loflVsudiidi 

the C ompaiiy Ihpuld uiahe for the firft-fen years. They kept 

their word, and this aigagement coll thou four laiUiwis, 
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ttnable to furniili the fifteen millions ^ that were to cor.« 
flitute the fiock of the new fociety.the minifiry engaged 
to lend as far as three millions f . The nobles, the ma« 
giilrates, men of every rank, were invited to fliare the 
jeft* The nation, prond to pleafe their king, who had 
not yet crufhed them with the w^eight of his ialfe great- 
nefs, came into the prcpofal with great eagernefs. 

The perfifilng in the refolution cf forming a fettle- 
ment atMadagafcar deprived the Company of the benefit 
of the firfi voyage. They were at length obliged to re- 
linquifii that Ifland, whofe favage and unconquerable in- 
habitants could not be reconciled either to the commo- 
dities, the worflup, or the manners of Europe. 

At that period it was that the Company’s ihips began 
to fail diredly to India. By the intrigues of Marcara, 
a native of Ifpahan, but in the French fervice, they ob- 
tained leave to efiabliih fadories on feveral places on the 
Goaft of Peninfula. They even attempted to fecure a 
ilmfe of the Japan trade* Colbert offered to fend none 
hut Proteflants j but, by tbe artifices of the Dutch, the 
French were denied m entrance into that empire, as the 
Englifli had been before. 

The French Sukat had been pitched upon for the 
make Burnt the center of all the bufinefs %vbich,the Com- , 
eenkr of their pany were to carry on in Indii. 'll was 
trade^ from that capital of Guzarat. that all 

orders were to be iilyed out for the fu- 
baltern fettlements. There all goods defeined for Eu- 
rope were to be brought. 


Account of the 
famous city oj Su-* 
rai and oj the pro-^ 

mince of Guzarat^ 
in which it u yf- 
fuaied. 


. GuzAKATforms a peninfula between ; 
the Indus and Malabar. It is about, 
one hundred and fixty miles ip length, 
and much the fame in breadth, it is 
■ fe pa rated from the kingdom' of Agra ■/ 
by the mountains of Maiva. It rains 
there inceffantly from June to Sep- 
tember ; at all other times the iky is fo clear that fcarce 
a cloud is to be feen. The , burning heat of the fun, 
hoyfever, is happily tempered by refrelhing dews, which 
ippol the sir, end moiilea the ground,' The richnefs of 

■ a foil 

* 656,350!, t 151,250!. 
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n foil abounding in corn, rice, fugar, cotton, cattle, game^ 
%aits of all kinds in an uninterrupted fucceffion, added 
to variety of important mf:hufa(S:ures, was fufficient fox 
the happinefs of the inhabitants, when, In the beginning 
of the eighth century, Grangers came and introdaced 
new branches "ol indufiry .among them. 

Some Perfians, who were perfecuted for their opinions 
by the Saracens their conquerors, took refuge in the ifle 
cf OriTius, whence they failed forae time after for India, 
and landed at Diu, la this afylmn they concinaed but 
nineteen years, and than embarked again. Tiiey were 
driven by the winds upon a pleafaiit Ihore between Da- 
man and B icaim. The Prince who governed that coun- 
try confented to admit them amongft his fabjeits, on coa^ 
dition that they fliould reveal the myitcries of their be- 
lief, that they fhould lay down their arms, that they 
iliould fpeak the Indian language, 'that their women 
fhould go abroad unveiled, and that they fhould celebrate 
their nuptials at the ciofe of the evening, according to 
the cuflom of the country* As thefe iHpukitions con- 
tained nothing repugnant to their religious notions, thefe 
refugees agreed to them. A piece of ground was allot- 
ted them, where they built a town, whence they foaa 
i5>read further up the country. 

A happy necedity had made them contracl a habit of 
labour, fo that both the lands and manufaflures profper- 
ed in their hands. They were fd wife as not to inter- 
fere with government or war, and .enjoyed profound tran- 
quiihty in the midil of ail the revolutions that happen- 
ed from time to time. In confequence of this circum- 
fpedion, and of the alB.jeace in which they lived, they 
multiplied very fad. They always remained a ieparate 
people, dillinguiihed by the name of Parfis, never inter- 
marrying with the Indians, and adhering to the princi-- 
ples which had occafioned their baniihment. Their te- 
'ntttmm ihofe of Zoroailer, fomewhat altered by 'time, 
ignorance,, and the rapacioufnefs of the prieils, ' 

, The prdfperlty- of Guzarat, which was partly owing 
lo^the exiled ferhans, excited the ambition of two for- 
midable 'powers. Whiiil the Fortuguefe annoyed it on 
the fea hde by the ravages they committed, by the vic- 
tories they gained, mid by the conqueit of Diu, 'iuftbjr 
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efteemed the bulwark of the kingdom, the Moguls, al. 
ready mafters of the north of India, and eager to advani 
towards the fouthern parts, where trade and riches we« 
to be found, threatened it from the continent- 

Badur, a Patan by birth, who then reigned over Gu 
zarat, law the impcffibility of withftanding two fuch e- 
nemjes, both bent upon his deilruaion. He thought he 
had lets to fear from a people whofe forces were parted 
from their dominions by immenfe feas, than from a na* 
tion nrmly fettled on the frontiers of his provinces. This 
conuderation made him determine to be friends with 
the Portuguefe. The concelTlons he made them even 
iMuced them to jotn with him againft Akebar, whofe 
coarage they dreaded little lefs than himfelf. 

1 his alliance dilconcerted men who thought they had 
only Indians to deal with. They could not think of 
«pging with Europeans, who were reputed invincible. 
_lhe natives, not yet recovered from the conflernation 
into which thefe conquerors had thrown them, reprefent- 
^ them to t.he Mogul foldiers as men come down from 
heaven, or nfen from the waters, of a fpecies infinitely 
fupenor to the Afiatics, and far furpafimg them in va- 
lour, gemus, and knowledge. The army. feized with a 
panic, was urging the generals to march back to Delhi, 
■when Akebar, convinced that a prince who undertakes a 
great conqueft rouft command his own troops, haftened to 
his camp He did not hefifate to afl’ure his troops that 
they_«.ould beat a people enervated by luxury, riches, 
pkalures, and the heat of the climate ; and that the glo- 
ry of purging Afiaof that handful of banditti was re- 
fmed for them. The pmy, in frefii fpirits, applauded 
the Emperor, and marched on with confidence. They 
loon came to an engagement; the Portuguefe, ill fecond- 
Sh? furrounded and cut to pieces. 

Badur fledrand difappeared forever. All the cities 

n! ^ conquer- 

OT. 1 his fine kingdom, in ijfiy, became a province of 
that vaft empire which was foon to invade all Indoflan. 

Under the Mogul government, which w»as then in its 
^11 glory, Gozarat enjoyed more tranquillity than before. 

he manufactures were multiplied at Carobaya, Amada- 
bat, Eroitlcbia, and fcveral other places. New ones were 
^ fe 
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^et up in tliofe towns which were yet unacquainted with 
this.fpecies of induftry- .The culture of Jands was im- 
proved^ and their produdlions increafed. 1 he part of Ma* 
labar which borders upon Guzarat, long iince tired of 
the impofitions of the Portuguefe, brought their linen 
cloths thither. The goods manufa^ured on the banks 
of the Indus were likewife fent to this country^ as they 
could not conveniently be conveyed down the river, as 
the dream is too rapid above to land them, and beIow% 
the waters difcharge into the Tea by fo many dreams, 
that they are in a manner lofl in the fands. 

All thefe riches centered at Surat, which dands on the 
river Tapta, a few miles from the ocean. This city was 
indebted for this advantage to a fort which protejSled the 
merchants, and to its harbour,- the bed on that coad, 
though notan excellent one. The Moguls, who had them 
no other maritime town, drew all their articles of luxu« 
ry from thence 5 and the Europeans, who had not -yet 
any of the great fettlements they have iince made at Ben- 
gal, and on the coaft of Coromandel, bouglu mod of their 
Indian commodities at that place. They were all col- 
kfted there, as the people of Surat had taken care to 
procure a navy faperior to that of their neighbours. 

Their fhips, which lafted for ages, were for the mod 
part of a thoufand or twelve hundred tons burthen. They 
•were built of a very drang wood called Far from 

launching them with a ccOly apparatus and complicated 
engines, they let in the tide into the dock,, and ii fet 
them afloat. The cordage was made of the bark of the* 
cocoa-tree, and though rougher and iefs pliable than ours, 
was at lead as fblhd. Their cotton fails were neither fa 
iirong nor fo Itiiing as our hempen ones, but more pli- 
able, and lefs-apl to fplit. Indead of pitch, they made, 
ufe of the gum of a tree culled which is, ptr- 

taps,, better.. The fiili of their odicers, though but mo- 
derate, was fufficient for thofe Teas and thofe feafons in-- 
which they failed. As to their faiiors, called Lafearsj,. 
the Europeans have found them good ones for their voy-*- 
ages from one part of India to anoiher. 'Fheyhave even 
been employed fuccefsfully in bringing home into our 
dormy latitude fuck Ihips as had loif their crews, 

. . So mmy miud^ advantages had:' brought to Siwat a,'. 
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great concourfe of Mogtils, Indians, Pcrfians, Arabs^ 
Armenians, Jews, and Europeans. We hardly fufpeiSed 
that there was^^ fuch-a thing as commercial principles^ 
yet they w'ere already known and pracrifed in this part 
of A€a. The value of money was very low, and It was 
ealily obtained 5 and bills of exchange might be had for 
every market in India. ■ Infurances for the moll" dill ant, 
navigations were much in vogue. Such was the honcf- 
ty of thefe traders, that bags of money ticketed ard feab 
ed by die bankers would circulate for years, without e* 
ver being counted or weighed. Fortunes were propor- 
tionable to the eafe with which they were to be acqui- 
red by induilry. Tliofe of five or fix millions^ were not 
uncommon, and feme were even more conliderable. 

rhefe fortunes were moRly poilefled by the Banians, 
a fet of traders who were noted for their honefly f. A 
few moments were enough for them to tranfafl the moil 
important bufinefs. In the moil intricate difeudions, 
they preferved an evennefs of temper, and a politenefs 
which can hardly be conceived. 

Their children, whoailliled at all bargain?, were ear- 
ly trained up to this gentlenefs of manners. Scarce had 
they a dawning of rcafon, but they were initiated into 
all the mytieries of trade. It was a common thing to 
fee a child of ten or twelve years old able to fupply his 
father’s place. What a contrail, what a difierence be- 
tween this and the education of our cliildren j and yetj 
. - wjiat- a difference between the attainments of the 
dians, and the progrefs of our knowledge I 

' Such 

* hnnt 340,000 1, on an average, 
t ^ fct of Indians devoted entirely to comnferce. They were 
’Ontirjgiuiiied by the opennefs arsd mtegrity they obierVed in their 
aealiDgy. In half an hour, they would conclude bargains for ma« 
ny miiiiotis, with a good faith which was hardly ellt where to be 
met with- ^Iheir readinefs to run the rife of trade became a pro- 
verb.^ ^htk natural cooinefs of temper gave them a great ad van- ‘ 
tage in their trapiaclions. , Whetiier they were offered much be- 
low the va.uc ci their goods, or chalienged ibr depreclaiing thofc 
01 othfis, notning difeom-pofed th’enj. They fuffereu this intoxica- 
tion to evaporate, as the called it, when it was over ; they cool- 
ly-renewed their propofais,;’ and, if they abated any thing, it was 
bn account ol the poife^ that' wa« made about- it, but foie 
*^dvafttage they found in having a txanladlion conciu^ 
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Such of the Banians as had Abydinian Oaves, and very 
■few 'of fhefe good-natured men had any, treated them 
‘with fuch humanity as muO: appear very fingular to us. 
They brought them up, as if they had been of their own 
family, trained them to buOnefs, advanced them money 
to enable them to trade for themrdves,and not only fuf- 
fered them to enjoy the profits, but even allowed them 
to difpofe of them in favour of their defeendents, if they 
had any. 

The expences of the Banians were not proportioned 
to their fortunes. As they were reftrained by the prin- 
ciples of their religion from eating meat or drinking 
flrong liquors, they lived upon fruits, and a few plain 
diihes*, 'They never departed from .this frugality but 
upon the fettlement of theh: children. On this hngle 
pccafion, no cod was fpared for the entertainment, or for 
the mufic, dancing, and fire-works. Their whole am- 
bition was to tell how much the wedding had coCf. 
Sometimes it amounted to a hundred thoiifarjd crowns^'. 

Their very women had a taile for this limplicity of 
manners. Ali their glory confided in pleafing their huf- 
bands. Perhaps, the great veneration in which they held 
the nuptial tie arofe from the cudom of engaging them 
in their earlieft infancy. That fentiment was in their 
opinion the mod facred part of religion. Never did 
they allow themielves the lead converfadon with dran- 
gers. Lefs referve would not have fatisded their hu/bands, 
who could not hear, without aftonidiment, of the fami- 
liarity that prevailed between the two fexes in Europe. 
When they were told that this freedom was ai tended 
with no ill conkqaence, they would not believe it, but 
diook their heads, and anfwered by one of their proverbs, 
which iignihes, That if you hring i^utter too near the Jire^ 
you can hardly keep it from melting » 

Excepting the Moguls, who were In polTeffion of all 
places under the government, who were very extravagant 
in their dabks, their baths, and their feraglios, and ran 
into every kind of indulgence to drown the fenfe of the 
defpotifm under which they lived, all the mercIraiKs of 
Surat conformed to the frugality of the Banians^ as far as 
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the difference of religion would admit. Ttdr gresiteft 
cxpence was tbe embelliiObment of tbeir lioufes. 

Thefc were conira 6 :ed in tbe bell manner to guard 
sgairill the beat of the climate. The ontiide walls were 
covered, with beautiful wainfeoting, and the- infide ones 
inlaid with porcelain. I'he p'anps of their windows were 
of {bell or mother of pearl, which tempered the glare 
of tbe fun without too much obilrufliiig the light. The 
apartments were prettily dlfpofed and furnlibed, faita- 
bly 10 the cuitoms of tbe country ; and in one of the 
rooms was a fountain of water, fpouting up from a mar- 
ble bafon, whofe gentle murmurs invited the company 
to foft {lumbers. 

During their repofe, the common indulgence of the 
luhabitanis of Surat was to liretch themfelves upon a 
fopha, where they were rubbed by men of Angular deK- 
terity, or rather kneaded like dough. Tbe necellity of 
promoting the circulation of the dukis, too often retard- 
ed by the beat of the climate, firll fuggeded tbe notion 
of this operation, which affords them an inffnite variety 
of delightful fenfations. They fail into fuch a tender 
{late of langour, that they fometimes aknoil faint, away. 
This cuffom was faid to be brought to the Indies from 
China*, and fome epigrams of Martial, and declamations 
of Seneca, feem to hint that it was not unknown to the 
Romans at the time when they refined upon every plea- 
fure,as the t)rants whoenllavcd thofe maffersof the world 
afterwards refined upon every torture. 

They had another fpecies of pltafure at Surat, which 
perhaps our effeminacy would have envied iheru itill more, 
and this was their female dancers, whom the Europeans 
call Balliaderes, a name given them by the Foriogucfe^. 

Numbers of thefe arc colkdled together in feminarics ' 
of pkafure. The better fort cf thefe focieties are de- 
voted to the richeff andmoff frequented Pagodas, Their 
deffination is to dance in the temples on their gieat fef* 
"tivais, and to be fubfervieist to the pleafares of die Bra- 
mm* Thefe pn«fts, who have not taken the artful and 

' deceitful 

' All that' the mythologiffs and poets have feigned as en- 
chanting concerningthe nymphs and priefteffes of ¥enus> which 
renders the worlhip of that' deity fo celehiated in antiquity? h 
te be fopnd realized among the Baliiadercs of Surat. 
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deceitful vow of renouncing all, that they may the more 
freely partake of every enjoymentj chufe rather to .aave 
. women of their own, than at once to defile celibacy and 
wedlock. They do not invade another'man’s right bj 
adultery, but are jealous of the dancers, whofe worfidp 
and vows they fliare with the gods *, fo that they neve? 
fulFer them, without reluctance, to contribute to the a- 
mufement of kings and great men 

l‘he rife of this lingular infiitution is not known.^ Pro- 
bably, one Brarain who had a concubine or a wife, of- 
fociated with another Bramin, who had likewife hib con- 
cubine or his wife j and, in procefs of time, the mixture 
of fo many Bramins and women occafioned fucb coniu- 
fion, that the women came to be common to all thofe 
priefls. Let but a number of fingle perfons of both fexes 
be collected into one cloiBer, and a commonality of men 
and women will foon take place. 

This freedom, we may fuppofe, put an end to jealoii- 
fy. The women were not uneafy at the increafe of their 
numbers, nor the Bramins at that of their order. It was 
rather a new conquell than a rivalihip. 

We may likewii’e foppofe, that, in order to palliate 
this iicentioufnefs in the eyes of the people, all thofe 
women vrere conftcrated to the fervice of the altars. It 
is no lefs probable that the people readily confcnted to 
this kind of fuperilition, as by confining the lawlefs de- 
fires of the monks to one. particular fpot, it iiifured the 
fafety of their wives and daughters. 

The contrivance of ftampiag a facred c!iara6fer upon 
thefe courtefans, might make parents the more willing 
to part with their beautiful daughters, and to confcni; 
that they fiiouid follow their calling, and devote them* 
felves to thefe femicaries, from whence the faperanuated 
.'women might return to fociety without diigrace j for 
;there is no crime that may not be fan^lilied by .the in- 
,tervention of the gods. The mofi: facred truths may be 
perverted by wicked men to the woril of purpofes. The 

very 

^ ^ Boubtlefs they are of opinion that love, that pure and celef. 
tial incenfe of beauty, would be but profaned in thofe 
wlierc^aii is venality and lewdnefs, ■ and where even the profdtu- 
tiou of every principle ox honour often paves the way to the toit 
honourable fiatioiis. 
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very notlofi of a Sapteaie Being may, % %ht bands of 
a crafty prieft, be made fubverilve cf all mor^Jity, He 
will afirm, not tbatTiich a thing is plealiiig to the gods, 
becaufe it is good j but that fuch a thing is good, 
caufe it is pkaling to the gods/ 

Xhe Bramins wanted only to gain another point, m 
order to complete this iniHtution, which was to perfuade 
the people that it was decent, huly, and pleafmg to the 
gods, to marry a Balliadere. in preference to all other 
women j and thereby induce them to folicit the relics of 
their debaucheries as a fpeciai favour. . 

In every cit) there arc oiher companies, not fo choice 
as the former, for the amufement of the rich.. The 
Moors and Gentiles may equally procure a light of thefe 
dancers at their country houfes, or in their public affem- 
blks. There are even firollirjg companies cf them, con-' 
dueled by old women, who having been themfelves train- 
ed up in thefe feminaries, are promoted in time to the 
dire«^ion of them 

Thefe handfome girls have the iliocking cuflom of be- 
ing always followed by an old deformed mubcian, per- 
haps as a foil, whofe employment k to beat time will 
an infirument of brafs, which we Save lately borrowed 

of 


* By way of coutraft, whimfical enough, but the efTet?! of winch 
is iliocking, thefe ’girls always cany along with them forne hiie- 

lirtcr mniii-Tans. a fi t nf vrlf* nriH rlt-Ziinnorl rnonftfrs 


ling miilicians, a fLt of vile and ckiunned momters, dilgraceful to 
nature- Thefe have tambarins, cymbals, and llfes, ui’ch \>'.'hich 
they perform concerts, not very agreeable indeed, but abundantiy 
regular, Thefe airs, how'^ever,' give life to the pantomimes, the 
fubjedt of which is commonly ah amorous intrigue. Love difpiays, 
in thefe ballets, all her charms, and artfully fuits them to the tulle 
ef the ipeelators whom the Baliiaderes vAlii to enamour. 

Theic leinaie dancers pay very little regard to modeily, even 
in public, but 'without expoling any nudity. In private, their 
iicentioiifnefs is under iefs reftraint. By the lafcivioiis looks 
and wanton pollures of thefe prieltefies, full of the deity who in- 
fpires them, the contagion of enthuhafm and paliion, with which 
they are imlamed, is conveyed to ail the fenfes, whkH they inJran- 
taiieoufiy fet in motion. It is indeed no longer a paflion ; it is 
an ele<5fnc fire, which is communicated from one fingle body to 
all the {Jodies that fiirround it ; it is a fire lliii more iubtile than 
that viffbie fpark, caufing ■ an imiverfai tremour in the organs^ 
‘aiMt- I'a*", general commotion la all the members of the atiemi.- 
blw 
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f the Turks, to add to our roliitary mulic, and 
1 1'odia Is called a mm. ' The m'au who holds it is con- 
ioiially repeating that word with fuch vehemence, that 
ly degrees he works himfeif up jnto dreadful couvul- 
ions, whilfl the Baliiaderes, intoxicated with the deiire 
if pleaOog, and the fweets with which they are pcrfu** 
Sled, at length lofe their fenfes. 

.Their dances are, almoU alT o£ them, love pan to* 
nimes $ the plan, the defignjthe attitudes, the titue* the 
lirs, the cadence, are all expreflive of this pailion, with 
ill its raptures and extravagancies. 

Every thing confpires to the amazing fuccefs of thefe 
voluptuous women j the art and richnefs of their attire, as 
well as their ingenuity in fetting off their beauty- Their 
long black hair falling over their Ihouldcrs, or braided 
and turned up, is loaded with diamonds and duck with 
flowers. Their necklaces and bracckts are enriched 
with precious Hones. Even their noi'e jewels, that or* 
nament which fliocks us at firfl: ii^ht^is wonde^fullyp1ca■. 
^l^ 1 g it fets off all the other ornaments by the charms 
of fymmetry, and has an effed which cannot be explain* 
cd, but is felt in time. 

' Nothing can equal the care they take to preferve their 
breaHs as one of the moH Hriking. marks of their beauty* 
To. prevent them from growing Li^gw^ orlll-fhapecl, they 
inclofe them in two cafes made of -an exceeding light 
wood, which'are joined' together, and buckled behind# 
Th'efe cafes are fo fraooth, and fo fupple, that they give 
way to the various, attitudes of the body, without being 
flattened, and without injuring the ‘delicacy of the ikin. 
.The oufflde-of thefe cafes is covered with a kaf of gold, 
fludded with diamoiidj. This is certainly the mq.il re* 
floed kind of ornament, and the bcH calculated to pre- 
ferve beauty. They take it off, and put it on again with 
lipguiar facility. This covering does- nol prevent one 
fiJqtn. feeing the palpitations, %hjngs, and tenucr eona* 
tioh^^^of the bread \ it conceals nothing that can contrk 
bute to excite* delire. 

Mod: of thefe dancers think it an addition to the beau- 
ty of their complexion, and ihc impreflion of their looks, 
tO; trace a black circle round theif eyes with a hair bod'* 
kin, dipped in the powder of antimony* I'jbis borrowed 

beauty, 
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beauty, celebrated by all tbe eafiern poets, appeared ve* 
ry odd at Iir0 to the Europeans, but cullom has recon- 
ciled them to it. 

This art of pleaiing is the whole life, the whole em- 
ployment, the whole felicity of the Balliaderes. iris 
hard to refill their feducing manners* They even obtain 
a preference over thofe beauties of Cafilmere, which fill 
the feraglios of Indofian, as the fair Georgians and Cir- 
calBans fill thofe of Ifpahan and Conflantinople. The 
modeily, or rather the referve of proud Haves, fequefiered 
from the fociety of men, cannot balance the arts of thefe 
e 3 Jpert courtefans. 

They were no where fo much in repute as at Surst, 
the richeft and moil populous city in India. It began 
to decline in 1664* facked by the famous Sevagi, 

who carried clF twenty-five or thirty millions The 
plunder would have been infinitely greater, had not the 
Englilh and Dutch efcaped the public difafier, by the 
care they had taken to fortify their factories, and had 
not the moll valuable effeiSls been lodged in the callle, 
which was out of the reach of attack. This lofs made 
the inhabitants more cautious. I’hey fun'ounded the 
city with walls, to prevent . the like difailer. The mif. 
chief was repaired, when the Englifli, in 1686, were fa 
unwarrantably and fhamefully grttdy, as to hop all the 
ftiips that were fending out from Surat to ti|e lettral 
feas. This piracy, which Jailed three years, depri ved this 
famous market of almoU every branch of trade that was 
not .its own ^peculiar property. The town was nearly 
reduced to its own natural riches, 

, Other pirates have fince infellcd thofe latitudes, and 
Horn time to time did urbed the operations of Surat. Their 
very caravans, that carried their merchandizes to Agra, 
to Delhi, and all over the empire, were not lefpefied by 
'.the fubje^ls of the independent rajas, w»hich they met 
with on the feveral roads. They had formerly had recourfe 
^ to a flrange contrivance for rhe fecurity of their caravans, 
which was, to put them 'under the prote6:ion of a wo- 
man or a child of a race held fiicred by the nations they 
dreaded. - When thofe banditti approached to plunder the 

‘ ’ ■ catavan. 

About A ^ftcoyoool* at au average* 
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caravan, the guardian threatened to make awa j with her- 
feif if they perfifted in their refolutions; and adually 
did fo, if they did not yield to her remon Frances. Thofe 
pfodigate men, who had not been retrained out of re- 
fpe^l for facred blood, were excommunicated, degraded,, 
and caft out of their tribe. The dread of thefc fever© 
punidiments was fometimes a check upon avarice ; but, 
fince all has Been in combuftion in indoflan, no confix 
deration can allay the third of gold. 

Notwithdanding all thefe misfortunes, Surat is dll! a 
great trading city. The produce of the numberlefs ma*. 
nufadures all over Guzarat is depoiited in herwarehoa* 
fes. A great part is carried into the inland countries ; 
the red is conveyed to ail parts of the globe by an un- 
interrupted navigation. The mod common goods are 
dutties, a kind of coarfe unbleached cloth, worn in Fer- 
iia, Arabia, AbyHinia, and the eaflern coad of Africa, 
and blue linens, which are difiiofed of in the fame man- 
ner j and are likewife fold to the Englifh and Dutch 
for their Guinea trade. 

The blue and white checks of Cambaya, which are 
worn for mantles in Arabia and Turky 5 fonie are coarfe 
and fome fine, and fome even mixed with gold for the 
wear of the rich. 

The white linens of Broitfchia, fo well known by the 
name of Bafras. As they are extremely due,- they make 
fummer caftans for the Turks andFerfians. The fort o£ 
mufiin, with a gold dripe at each end, with which they 
make their turbans, is manufactured at the fame place.' 

Ihe printed linens of Amadabat; wbofe colours are 
:;!is bright, as dnc, and as durable as thofe of Coromandd. 
They, are worn in Perfia, in Turkey, and in Europe^ 
The rich people of Java, Sumatra, and the Molucca 
iflands, make pagnesand coverlids of them. 

Ihe gauzes ot Bairapourj toe blue ones are w’orn by 
the common people in Fcriia and Turky for their fum- 
mer clothing, and the red ones by the better fort. The 
Jews, who are not allowed' by the Porte fo wear wiiite, 
make their turbans wiui thefe gauzes. ' 

^ Mi xedjfuffs of. fiik a rd cotton, plain^ ilriped, fomc'" 
'with fattin ilripes, fome mixed wirh'goM and fslvcn If 
they were not fo dear, we foodd like them eveniaEii..^ 
VOL. IL C 
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Tope fof tlie brightnefs of tbeir colours, and the fine ex« 
ccution of the flowers, though their patterns are fo in- 
different. They foon wear out j but this is of no con* 

' fequehcc in the fcraglios of Turky and Perfia, where the 
confumption of them is made. 

Some are all filk, called tapis. Thefc are pagnes of 
fcveral colours, much eficemed in the eaftem parts of 
India; Many more would be wore, were they not under 
a necefiity of ufing • foreign materials, which enhances 
ihe price too much. 

Shauls ; very light, warm, and fine cloths, made of the 
iwool of CalTimere. They are dyed of different colours, 
llriped and flowered. They are worn for a winter drefs 
an Turky, Periia, and the more temperate parts of In« 
dia# With this precious wool they weave turbans, that 
are ell- wide, and a little more than three ells long, which 
fell from ^400 to 3600 livres Though it is fometimes 
jnanufa6lured at Surat, the fineft works of ihir kind are 
inadc at Caflimere f # 

Befidcs the prodigious quantity of cotton made ufe of 
in the manufadures of Surat, feven or eight thoufand 
bales at leaf!: are annually fent to Bengal. Much more 
is fens to China, Perfia, and Arabia, when 'the crops are 
very plentiful. If they are moderate, the overplus is car- 
tied down the Ganges, where it always fetches a belter 
price. 

Though Surat receives, in exchange for her exports, 
porcelain from China j filk from Bengal and Perfia t mailt 
and p€p'per from Malabar ^ gums, dates, dried fruits, 
'ifcopper, and pearls from Perfia 5 perfumesand flaves from 
Arabia;, great quantities of fpices from the Dutch j iron, 
lead, cloth, cochineal, and feme hard wares from the 
Englifh 5 the balance is fo much in her favour, as to 
bring in yearly twenty-five or twenty-fix millions of li- 
tres t in ready money* The profit would be much greai- 


^ About 130 1 . on an average. 

f Tliis is a deligbtfui Valley, towards tbe nonliem extremity of 
Woftan, formed by tke mountains of Attock and tbofe 'ctf Cauca- 
fus. It is irjhabited by tbe moll indufirious and polite men §f rJI 
ihdia, and by tlie fineft an4moll agreeable women. 

' I On an average about 
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er, if the fource of the riches of the court of Delhi was 

‘not turned away. . -r ^ 

However, this balance could never again riie to what 
^ it was when the French fettled at Surat in 1668. Their 
leader was one Caron. He was a merchant of French 
" extra6;ion, who was grown old in the fervice of the Butch 
Company. Hamilton fays, that this able man, who had 
ingratiated himfeif with the Emperor of Japan, had ob» 
tained leave to build a houfe for his mafters, on the liland 
where the fa^lory Hood, which was under his direi^ion* 
This building proved to be a caflle.' The natives, who' 
knew nothing '*f fortification^ did not entertain any fu- 
fpicion of it. They furprifed fome pieces of cannon that 
were fending from Batavia, and informed the court of 
what was going forward. Caron was ordered to repair 
to Jeddo, to give an account of his condu£l. As he had 
nothing, reafonable to alledge in his vindication, he was 
treated with great feverity and contempt. They pluck- 
ed ofi' his beard by the roots, put on him a fooPs capand 
coat, and in this trim expofed him to the infuits of the 
populace, and* he was baniihed from the empire. Thc 
yeceptioa he met with at Java gave him a difguft agaiaft 
the intcrefts he had efpauiedj aad, Seated by’ix^ 
he went over to the French, and became their agents 

S UKAT, where they had fixed him, did- Attach af the 

■ not anfwer his not ion of a chief fettle- Frmch 
ipent* He difliked the fituation j he 
^ lamented his being’ obligcdto.purchafe and St T'amiakf* 
his fofoty by fubmifiionsj he forelaw it Their fmlment 
would be a difadvantage to carry on at Fondicherry^ 
trade in competition with richer na* 
tions, who knew more, and were held in greater efleem 
' than themfelves. He wifiied to find an independent port 
in the center of India, or in fome of the fpice ifland% 

I - without which he thought it impolEble for any coropanj 
’ to fappon itfe,l& The Bay of Trinquimale, in the ifland 
of Ceylon, apj^ared to him to unite all thefe advantaget^ 
and he accordingly failed, for that place with a powerful 
fquadron, which had been feat him from Europe under 
the command of I.a Hayc, and which was to ad under 
his diredioa. They believed, ’or feigned to believe, 
Ca' that 
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that they might fettle there without encroaching upon 
the rights of the Dutch, whofe property had never b«n 
acknowledged by the fovereign of the ifland, with whom 
they had entered into a treaty. 

All that might indeed be true ; but the event was far 
from being fortunate. They divulged 'a projea which 
they ought to have kept a profound fecret j thev execu- 
ted ilowly.an expedition which ought to have been ef- 
feaed at once j they were intimidated by a fleet which 
was not in a condition to fight,ai)d which could not^pof, 
"fibly^ have received orders to hazard an engagment. The 
, greater part of the fliips crews and land' forces peri Ihed ' 
with want and iJcknefs^ feme men were kit in a fmall 
fort they had ereaed, .where they were fcon compelled 
to iuneiider. With the remainder they went to feck 
provHwus on the coaftof Corcroandeli but finding nore 
either at the Danifh fettiement of Tranquebi r, cr anv 
where elfe, in a fit of defpair they went and uUackt'd 
bt 4 homas, where they were informed there was great 
plenty, ■ - ® 

This town, which had long been a flouriiliing one 
V!is built by the Portnguefe above a hundred years be! 
^re, 1 he King of Golconda, having conquered the 
Carnatic, could not fuffetfo important a place to remaifi 
in foreign hands 5 he fent his generals to attack it in 
1662, and they made themfeives mailers of it. The for- 
tifications, though conficerable, and in good repair, did 
not flop the progreis of the French, who took them by 
Itorm 10-1672. They were foon invefled, and were for- 
ced to iurrender two- years after; bteanie the Dutch 
who were at war with Lewis XIV. joiiud with the la! 
diacs to expel them. 

I his laft event would have entirely ruined the enter- 
prize, after all the exper.ce the governrcert had been at 
to lupport the company, had not Martin been one tf the 
niwhants fent on board La Hayt’s fqiiadion. He col- 
leaed the remains of the two colonies of Cevlon and St 
Thomas, and with them he peopled the litt.e town of 
Pondicheriy, which had been lately ceded to him, and 
which was rifing to a city, when the company conceived 
the, fairelt hopes of a new lettkment, which the? had 
aow an opportunity of making in India. 

T , SoMB ■' 
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prlefts belonging to the Foreign Settlement of 
milBons had preached the gofpel at Si- Premb at 

am. They had gained the love of the 
people by their do£lrine, and by their 
behaviour. Piain, -good-natured, and 
humane men, without intrigue or ava- 
rice, they gave no jealoufy to the government nor to 
the people they had infpired them with refpedb and 
love" for the French in general, and in particular for 
Lewis XIV. 

A Greek, of a reiPefs and ambitious fpirit. named 
Condantine Faulkon, in bis travels to Siam, had been 
feen by the Prince, who was fo much pleafed with him, 
that in a ihort time he raifed him to the poll of prime 
miniller, or barcalon, an office which nearly aniwers to 
our ancient Maires of the palace. 

Faulkon governed both the people and the King with 
clefpotic fway. The Panes was weak, valetudinary, and 
had no iffae. His miniher conceived a projecSI to fuc-' 
C£cd him ; poffibly to dethrone him. it is well known 
that thefe attempts are as.eafy and as f:*equsni in defpo- 
tic governments, as they are difficult and uncommon iu 
•countries where the Prince governs by the rules ofjaf- 
tice j where the principles and meafure of his authority 
are regulated by fundamerital and immutable la ws, which 
are under the giiardianihip of numerous bodies of able 
magiftrates. There the enemies of the fovereign fhew 
that they are'- enemies of the ilate; there tliey find thero- 
feives foon Hopped in their praje£t by all the forces of 
the nation 5 becaufe, by riflng up agaiall the chief, they 
rife up agninll the laws, which are the Handing and im- 
mutable will of the nation. 

Faulkon contrived to make the French fubfervient to 
his feiieme, as fome ambitious- men had formerly made 
ufc of a guard of fix hundred Japatiefe, who had more 
than once difpofed of the crown- of biam., He fent am- 
baffiadors into France in ’1684 to make a tender of his 
mafier’s alliance, and to oH'er fea-ports to the French 
merchants, and to alk for Ihips and tro-ops* ■ 

The oftentatious vanity ofLewisXiV. took advantage 
of this tmbalTy. The flatterers of that Prince, who was- 
loo much extolled, though he .deferved cemmendatian* 
C 3 _ 


Slam^ fkeirde* 
Jtgns on Tonqmti 
andCochinchina^ 
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Hill more J. traders j and in the treaty which , 

with the t^o kings, the French am- 

was y 1 lefuitTacbard^attendedinuch 

i .b.. .bofe of o.„. 

“•■s; cyoy «“rrhtSS‘.S t-2; 

Ever afford, Uich flows aU acrofs the kmgdom. ^ 
tE h perhaps, no country where fruits grow in 
There IS, pernap , wholefome, as in this. 

““""f *1 

tZrtiob ... 00»«0. m Olka ol™”'‘ •“ ”"'b 

i^irrhf^T flavoured than any where eUe, 

XreSrth, always cohered with thefe ever-growing 

treafures, conceals under a very thin fcface, ™“es of 
1.1 rnnner loadftone, iron, lead, and calm, that fpe» 
gold, copp , hiehly efteemed ail over Afia. 

'' All thefe advantages are rendered ufelefe by the moft 
l,o«id defpotifm. Aprincccorripted by^is very power, 
©Doreffes his people by his caprices, whilft he u 
fnl in bis feraglio, or fuffers them to be oppreffed by h« 
indolence. At Si^ there are none but ^ a 

• The men are diyided into three ciaffe# 5 
ifve as a g»«d to the monarch, till his lands, and work 
f flifTercnt trades in his palace J thefecond are appowtf;; 
ed to public labours, and to the defence o£ the ftate j the 

laft areinagiftrates,miniftets,and the principal officers of 

Xwngdom. NoSiamefeisadvancedloany eminent pot 

hS* aUowed a certain number of men, who ej 
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%,• fo that the falawes annexed to great office! 

his difpo&l , I j Siam, becaufe. they are not 

TlSrnnfortune people are regiftered at the age of. fix. 
Sf On the firft ffimmons, every one muft repmt to 
ffie poft affigned him,, upon pain of being . piit m uons, 

b«“‘“^ „ut..,k£.r.b, g;> 

vernmeat for L months in the year, without being paid 
irmaintained, and the other fix to earn a fubfiftence for 
the” hole year ; in fuch a country, the very lands muft 

ill the effeas’of tyranny ,; X.rK: 

Thofe delicious fruits that ennclr.the gardviis of the 
monarch and the grandees, are not fuffered to ripen in 
thofe of private men. If the foldiers who are fent out 
to examiL the orchards, difcover fome choice tree, they 
never fail to mark it for the tyrant s table, or thofe o£ 
his miniflers. The owner becomes the gpardian of it, and 
is anfwerable for the. fruit, under very fevere penalties. 

The men aye not only* iiaves to men, bnt to the very 
beaRs. The king of Siam keeps a great number of ele- 
phants. Thofe of his palace are wailed upon, and treat- 
ed with extraordinary honours. The meaneft have fi& 
teen flaves to attend them, who are conltantly employed 
in gathering grafs, . bananas, and fugar-canes for theau 
The kiDff takes fo much pride in theie creatures, which 
are of no real ufe, that he rates his power rather by 
their number than by that of lis provinces, under pre** 
tence of feeding them well, their attendants will drive 
them into grounds and orchards to deftroy them, unlefs 
the owners will purchafe an exemption from ,heie hard** 
{hips by continual prefents. No body would dare to 
Ihut his held againft the king^s elephants, many of whom 
are decorated with honourable titles, and advanced to 
the higheft dignities in the itaU. , 

So many kinds of tyranny make the Siamefe det# 
their native country, though they look upon it as the 
bea upon earth j raoa of them tying from oppreiSoa 
into the forefts, where they lead a lavage life, inEnitely 
preferable to that of fociety corrupted by defpotifm. So 
great is this defertion, that, from the port of Mergui to 
fathia, the capital of the empire, you may traycl for u 
■ ■ weefc 
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week together, and not meet wkh the leafl population, 
through immenfe plains, well watered with a fine rich 
foil, and fiili bearing the marks of former culture. That 
fine country is now over run with tygers. 

It was formerly peopled with men. ^Befides the na- 
' tives, it was full of colonies, which came fucceflively ' 
from all the eaftern parts of Afia. Their indncenient 
w^as the immenfe trade carried on there. All hiirorians 
ntteft, that in the beginning of the fixteenth century, a 
vafl* number of fhips came into their roads every year. •' 
'That' ty ran ^which’ p.revailed-loon after, proved the 
deilruftion of the mines, raanufaiflures and agriculture. 
With them difappeared all the foreign merchants, and 
even the trading part of the nation. The ilate fell into 
eontuiion, and confeciuently grew languid. The French, 
on their arrival, found it funk into this date of degrada- 
tion* It was in general poor, without any knowledge of I 
the arts, and under the dominion of a defpotic ty- 
rant, who, tngroiliag all the trade to himfelf, mull of 
courfe bring’it to nothing. What few ornaments and ar- , 
tides of lujtury were confumed at court, and in the lioufes ' v 
:::ol'lhergrtat, 'Cam's ■;lro:m- 'Japan'# ,;The;:Siamefe;^^^^^ 
regard for the Japanefe, and were very fond oflhcir work* 

It was no eafy matter to divert them from this attach* ^ " 
men’f, and yet if was the only way of^ptociirihg a de* i- 
’ maud for the produce of French induHty* If any thing , I 
could eFe«k this change, Jt was the Chrlflian religion^. 

.... which,..the .priefis of the- foreign mitlionsJiad preached Jo„ - -.-J 
them, and not without fuccck j but the Jefuits, too much ‘ | 
devoted to Faulkon, who began to be (.dious, abufed the . | 
favour they enjoyed at court, and divw upo.u tberofcives | 
the hatred of the people; and this odium r<:fieS tl upon | 
their religion. ■ They built churches before t.hci\ were | 
any Chrifiians. They founded moaafierics, and, ^y thefe’ ' I 
proceedings, difgafted the common people and the Ta- ^ | 
lapoys* Tbefe are their monks ; fome live folitary, and J 
fome are intriguing men. They preach to the people the ’ J 
doctrines and precepts of Sommona Kouoin,- 1’hatlaw- 1 
giver of the diameie was long honoared as a fage, and I 
has fmee been revered as a god, or as an e^nanaiion of ’ | 
lb<e.,,JJkiy, a fon of God. They relate a ihdufand won** ' | 
defflli ftades of thi-s man* , He Hyed upon* one grain of | 
■ ■ ' xice I 
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nee a-day. He pulled out one of his eyes to give to a 
poor manj having nothing elfe to give him. Another 
time he gave away his. wife. He commanded the flars, 
the rivers, and the mountains. But be had a brother, 
who was always thwarting his endeavours for the good 
of mankind. God avenged him, and crucified.thar un- 
happy brother. This fable prejudiced the Smmefe a- 
gainit the religion of a crucified God 5 and they could 
not revere Jefus Chrid, becaufe he died the fame death 
as the brother of Sommona Kodom. 

If the French could not carry their commodities to 
Siam, they could at lead infpire the people with a tafte 
for them, prepare the way for a great trade with this 
country, and avail themfelves of that which adfuaily of« 
fered, to open connediens with all the ealL The Situ- 
ation of that kingdom between two gulphs, where it takes 
up one hundred and fixty leagues of fea-coail on the one, 
and about two hundred on the other, would have opened 
the navigation of all the feas in that part of the world. 
The fortrefs of Bancocock, built at the mouth of the 
Menan, which had been put into the hands of the French, 
was an excellent market for all dealings they might have 
had with China, the Philippines, or any of the eailern 
parts of India. Mergui, the principal port of the king- 
dom, and one of the bed in Afia, which had iilcewiie 
been ceded to them, greatly promoted their trade with 
the coafl of Coromandel, and chieliy with Bengal, It 
fectired'to them an advantageous intercourfe with the 
kingdoms of Pegu, Ava, Aracani, and Lagos, countries 
dill more barbarous than biaro, but where are found the 
fined rubies in the world, and forne gola dud. All thefe 
countries, as well as Siam, produce the tree which yields 
that precious gum, wiih which the Chinefe and Japa- 
nefe make their varnilh 5 and whoever is in pofefiion of 
this coiximodity, may be fiire of carrying on a very lu* 
crative trade with China and Japan. 

Befidesthe advantage of coming Into goodfettkments, 
which coii the company nothing, and might throw into 
their hands a great part of the trade of the eall, they 
might have brought home from Siam ivory, logwood, 
like that which is cut in the Bay of Campeachy,a great 
deal of caffia^ and all that quantity of Buffalo and deer 

inM WtTSfOTI 8P 
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fkins that the Butch formerly brought from thence* 
They might have cultivated pepper there, and, poffibly^ 
other fpices which were not to be found there, as they 
did not underhand the culture of them, and becaufe the 
wretched inhabitants of Siam are fo indiierent to tvttj 
things that nothing fucceeds with them* 

The French paid no attention to thefe objedls* The 
fa8:ors of the Company, the officers,.the foidicrs, the Jg* 
fuits, all were ignorant of trade : Their whole attention 
was taken up in converting the natives,- and making 
themfelves mailers of them. At lafl, after having given 
n very triding affiliance to Faulkon, at the inilant when 
he was ready to execute his defigns, they were involved 
in his difgrace^ and the fortrelTes of Mergui and Ban- 
cocock, defended by French garrifons, were taken from 
them by the bafeft of all nations* ' 

During the ihort time that the French were fettled at 
Siam, the company fought to get a footing in Ton<jiiin, 
They flattered themfclvcs that‘ they might trade fafely,. 
and to advantage, with a nation which had for ages been 
infiruSed by the Chinefe. Their religion is Theifin^ 
the do^tine of Confucius, whofe precept® and writingf. 
are held there in greater veneration than even in China*., 
But there i^ not the fame agreement as in China between 
the principles of government, religion, laws, opinion, rites, 
and ceremonies*. Accord inglyj though Tonqpi^.^sthc 
feme lawgiver,, it is far from having the , 

You find there neither that refpe8: for -parents, that lots 
for the prince, thofe reciprocal affedion®, nor ihofe fo.. 
cial virtue®, which you meet with in Clilsia ; nor have* 
they the feme good order, paiicc, indullry, or activity* 
This nation, which is devoted to exceffive indolence, “ 
and is voluptuous without taBe or delicacy, lives in con«*- 
t-inual diftruft of its fovereigns and Bongers. It is douht* ' , 
ful whether their feditious humour proceeds from a'i».’ ' 
taral reftklTnefs of temper, or whether the Chinefe fyf* 
tern of morality, ha® inBruded the people without mend^- • 
ing the government* The improvement of knowledge, 
whether it afeendtTrom the people to the government, 
or defeends from the government to the people, ftiouM , 
unite^eir afliftance, otherwife it would be produftivc' 
fli^^reyoktions*. In Tonq^u% . there, is aconiant'' 

* . ■ * * I ' ' . * ' 
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flrueele between the eunuchs who- govern, and the peo- 
ple fho impatiently bear the yoke. Every thing Ian- 
Lifces and tends to rain in the midft of thefedtffentions; 
f Aefe calamities muft iucreafe, tiU the 
compelled their matters to 

have^ rendered their fufajeas quite infenfible. The Por- 
tuBuefe and the Dutch, who had attempted to form fome 
conneaions in Tonquin. had been forced ^ 

UD ThePrench were not more fuccefsful. No Europe- 
ans have fince carried on that nasigation, except iome 
few merchants of Madrafs, who have alierMtely forfaken 
and refumed it. I'hey divide with the Chmefe Reex- 
portation of copper and ordinary Clks, the only tolera- 
ble commodities that country affords. 

Cochinchina lay too near Siam not to draw the at- 
tention of the French, and they would probably have 
fixed there, had they had fagacity enough to teteiee 
what degree of fplendour that rittng ftatc would one 
day acqmre. The Europeans are indebted to a philo- 
fophical traveller fot what little they know with any 
certainty concerning that fine country. The loUowii^ 

is the refultof his obfervations: ' 

When the French arrived in thofe diltant regiott$, 
they learned that, about half a century before, a prince 
of Tonquin, as he was hying from his fovereign, who 
purfued him as a rebel, had, with his foidiers and ad- 
herent as a barrier be- 

tween Tonquin and Cochinchina* The fugitives, who 
were warlike and civilized men,fooa expelled the feat* 
tered inhabitants, who wandered about without any fo* 
ciety or form of government, and had no other but that 
mutual intereft which prompted them not to injure one 
another. Here they founded an empire upon the prin- 
ciples of culture and property. Eice was the food the 
mofi: eafily cultivated, and the moft plentiful j upon thisji 
therefore, the new colonies bellowed their firll attention, 
Thefea and the rivers afforded an ample provifion o£ 
excellent hlh, which was an inducement to inhabit their 
banks. They bred domeffic animals, Ibmelor food, and 
others for labour. They cultivated the trees they were 
moft in want of, fuch as the cotton for their cloathing. 
The mouataitts and fbrefts, which could not-pollbly be 



cultivated, aflForded wild fowl, metals, gums, perfumes, 
and timbers of an excellent kind, i’hefe produflions 
proved fo many materials,- means, and obje8:s of com. 
merce. They built one hundred gallies, which arecop^ 
ilantly employed in defending the coails of the kingdom. 

All thefe feveral advantages were well bedowed upon 
a people of a mild and humane difpolition : adifpoUtioa 
which they partly owe to the women, either from the 
natural afeendant of beauty, or from their affiduity to 
labour, or from their readinefs at bufinefs. In general, 
St is certain, that, in the firfi beginnings of all focieties, 
the women are fooner civilized than the men. Their 
very weaknefs, their fedentary lift, their being more ta- 
ken up with a variety of lefier cares, furniih them fooner 
%Tith that knowledge and expeiience, and incline them 
to thofe domt'llic attachments, which are the hrO: pro* 
moters and ilrongeft ties of fociety. This is, poflibly, 
the reafon why, in many favage nations, the W’omen are 
intrufted with the adminiftration of civil government, 
which is but a higher degree of domeftic ceconomy* So 
long as the ftate is but as one great family, the women 
are capable of undertaking the management of it. Then, 
undoubtedly, the people are happied,efpecialiy in a cli- 
mate where nature has left but little for mao to do. 

^ Suchlsthe climate of Cochinchina. The people, tlio* 
but imperfedl'ly civilized, enjoy, tlpt happinefs w'hic^ 
might excite the envy of more Improved focieties. They 
have neither robbers, nor beggars. Every one is at li- « 
berty to live at his own houfe, or at his neighbour's. A 
traveller freely enters a boule in any village, fits down 
to table, eats and drinks, without being Invited or afked 
any queilions, and then goes away without returning 
thanks. He is a man, and therefore a friend and rela-'" 
tion of the family. If he is a foreigner, he will excite 
more curiolity, but is equally welcome. 

Thefe culloms are the relics of the government of the 
£x dri: kings of Cochinchina, and derived from' the ori- 
ginal cdntra<£f entered into between the nation and their ■, 
leader, before they croEed the river that divides Tonquin > 
from ^ Cochinchina. Thefe men' were weary of opprelhon. " ; 
'The^ dreaded the, like calamity, and therefore took care * ' 
to, gu^rci againft the abufe of authority j, which is fo apt to ' 
■' traofgriefs 
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tranfgrefs its due limits, if not kept under fome reflr^int* 
Tbeir chief, who had fet them an example of liberty, and 
taught themtore'trok, promifed them that felicity which 
he himfeif chofe to enjoy 5 that of a juft, mild, and paren- 
tal government. He cultivated with them the land m 
which they had taken refuge together. He never de- 
manded any thing of them, but a yearly and voluntary 
fupply, to enable him to defend the nation againft the 
tyrant of Tonquin, who, for a long time, purfued them 
beyond the river. 

This primitive contradl was rellgioully obferved for 
upwards of a century, under five or fix fucceiTots of thi^t 
brave deliverer : bat at laft it has been infringed. This 
reciprocal and foleran engagement is ftiil renewed every 
year in the face of heaven and earth, in a general afTem-* 
biy of the whole natibn, held in open air, where the old- 
eft man prefides, and where the kingonly afftfts as a pri- 
vate perfon. That prince ftill honours and protefls a- 
griculture, but does not, like his predeesfibrs, fet the 
example of labour. When he fpeaks of his fubjefls, ho 
Hill fays, are my children; but they are no longer 
fo. His courtiers have ftikd thernfclves his flaves, and 
have given him the pompous and facrilegious title of 
king of heaven^ From that moment, men muft have 
appeared to him but as fo many in feds creeping on the 
ground. The gold which he has digged out of the mines 
has put a ftop to agriculture. He has defpifed the home- 
ly roof of his aneettors, and would have a palace. Its 
circumference has been marked out, and comprehends a 
whole league. Thoufands of cannon planted round the 
walls of this palace, make it formidable to the people. 
It now enciofes a defpotic monarch 5 in a ftiort time he 
will no more be feenj and this invifibility, which charac- 
terifes the raajefty of eaftern kings, will fubftitatc the 
tyrant to the fatEler of the nation. 

The difeovery of gold has naturally brought on that 
of taxes and, the name of adminiftration of the finances 
will foon fuperfede that of civil legiftation and foetal con- 
tra^L Tributes are no longer free* will ofierings, but ex- 
tortions levied by .companion, Defigning men go to the 
king’s palace, and craftily obtain the 'f of pltia- 

dcring fhe provfnc«.s. With gold they at oaci purchafe 
,D \itigkt 
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a right of coicmitting crimes, and the privilege of in 
punity: they bribe the courtiers, elude the vigilance < 
the msgiflrates, and opprefs the hulhandmeB. 'J'he tr 
■Teller already fees, as he pafiVs along, grounds lying ur 
cuktvated and whole villages forfakcn by their inLbi 
f h^a^'en, like the gods of Eoicurus 
rarejelsly fufftrs plagues and calamitiei to vex the land 
He IS Ignorant of the fufferings and diflKclTcs of his peo. 
pie, who will foon fall into a fiatc cf annihilation, ilkg 
the lavages whole territories thej now ir-ofefs. All na 
tions governed by defpctifm miift inevitably penfh In 
£liis manner* If Cocliinchina rdapfes into tln.i rh,ios out 
ot which It emerged about a hundred and fifty years a-rr^ 
n will be_ wholly difregarded by the navigato^who ^ow 
frequent its harbours. The Chinefe, who carry on the 
principal trade there, get In exchange for their own oona- 
modities,.w-ood forlmaii work, and timber for buildloo* 
.Jiouics and mips* ^ 

An immenfe quantity of fugar, the raw at four livres^ 
^-hundred werght, the whkeat eight f, and fugar-candy 
at tenj. Very good filk, iattins, and pitre, the fibres of 
a tree, not unlike the banana, which they fraudulentlv 
anix in thew manufadlures. Black and ordinary tea 
which ferves for the confumption of common p’eople! 
Excellent cinnamon, which fells three or four times dear, 
cr than that of Ceylon, There is very little of it ■ It 
grrows only upon one mountain, which is always furrou^d- 
ed with guards. _ Excellent pepper, and fuch pure Iron 
thnt they work it as it comes out of the mine withone 
melting. Gold of three and twenty carrats, which isfound 
there in greater plenty than in any other part of the laft 
Eaglp-ood, which is more or left eikemed as it is more 
«r lefs rofinous. The pieces that contain moft of this ro- 
lin are commonly taken from the heart, or from the root 
of the tree,_ X bey are called caluatac, and are always 

them the higheil cordial in nature. They are carefullv 
Fcierved in pewter-boxes, to keep them from drying! 
When they are to be adminilfted, they arc ground “ 
npon a marble, with luch liguids as are befl fuited^’to the 
diiorder they are intunded to remove. The inferior eagle! 

« wood, 
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wood*, which always fells at leaf! a hundred livres ^ a* 
pound, is carried to Perlia, Tarky, and Arabia. They 
ufe it to perfume their cloths,, and fometimes their apart- 
ments, upon very particular occallons,, and then they mir 
it with, amber. It is alfo ufed for another purpofe. It 
is a cuftom among' thofe nations, when they are defirous 
of riiewing. their vilitors great civilities, to prefent them 
with pipes, then with coiFee and fweatmeats. When 
converfation begin&'togrow languid, the fherbes: is brought' 
in, which is coiifidered as a hint to depart. As foon as 
the Granger rifes to go aw’ay, they bring in a little paa 
with eagle-wood, and perfume his beard, fprinkling k 
with rofe-water. 

Though the French, who had fcarce any thing elfe to 
bring but cloth, lead, gun-powder, and brimOone, were 
obliged to trade with Cochinchina chiefly in money, yet 
they were under a ncceSity of purfuing this trade in com- 
petition with the Ghinefc. This inconvenience might 
have been obviated by the profit that would have been 
made upon goods fent to Europe, or fold in India 5 but 

and honefty* 

the eiTentials of an active arid folid trade, are forfaking 
thefe regions, which were formerly fo flourilhing, in pro- 
portion as the government becomes arbitrary, andconfe- 
quently unjuft. In a ftiort time, no greater number of 
fhips will be feen in their harbours than in thoie of the 
neighbouring ftates, where they were fcarceiy kaowm 
. However this may ^ be, the ■ french ^ Company, dri vem ' 
from Siam, and without hopes of fettling at the extre- 
mities of Afia, began to regret their factory at Surat, 
where they dared not appear again, lince they had left it 
without paying their debts. They had loft the only 
market they knew of for their cloths, their iead^ and 
their iron j and they were continualfy at a iofs in the 
purchafe of goods to anfwer the fancies of the mother- 
country, and the wants of the colonies. By fuifiliingaii 
their former engagements, they might have recovered 
their forfeited liberty. The Mogul government willed 
for a greater competition in their roads, and would have 
preferred. the French to the Engliih, who had purchafed” 

Bz of 
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courts, got acquainted with the places where the finefi 
Hufik were manufactured, the ftaples where the choice^ 
commodities were to be met with, and, in fliort, with 
all the particulars relative to the inland trade of every 
country. 

All that Martin could do, was to lay the foundation, 
of future fuccefs to the Company, by the good opinion? 
he gave of the French, by the pains he took to train up 
agents, by the informations be procured, and by the good 
order he maintained in Pondicherry, which daily acqui- 
red new inhabitants j but all this was not fufhcient to in- 
vigorate a feeble conftitation,as that of the Company had 
always been 

' The. 

The firll ftep taken was to, prohibit the felling of Indian. 
Huffs to foreigners, with the view, as it was faid, to force them to 
purchafe thofe of France. It was impoffibk the nation couH 
gain any thing by iuch a romantic feheme, and the company loff 
thereby one of the principal branches of their trade. 

The introduction of raw fflk from China and Bengal was pro- , 
hibited, under the. pretext that, it put a flop to the planting of 
mulberry-trees ; though the truth is, that .the tenth part there-’, 
of did not remain in the kingdom, the reff being lent to the 
neighbouring countries with a confiderable profit. 

They exported to India fome painted calicoes, but a much, 
greater quantity of plain calicoes, ivhich had been printed within 
the kingdom after the Indian manner. The Ibndnefs which Fu- . 
rope then had for French fafiiions, gave great encouragement to 
tliis branch of manufadlure ; but ignorance and greed afterwards 
put an end to it, as falling within the general pro-hibition of paint- .. 
ed calicoes. 

By the book of rates, eftablifiied in 1664, the goods which the- 
Company were at libWty to import, paid fuch very moderate du- 
ties, that the higheft did not amount to three per cent. Befides 
this, an additional duty was paid of fix livres on every piece of 
cotton of ten ells, twenty Hvres per ell for gold or filver Huffs, . 
and fifty fous per ell for plain taffetas and fatins. In a little af- 
ter this, however, none of thefe commodities were allowed to 
be fold W'ithin the kingdom, and the importation of muffins was 
for a time prohibited. All thefe variations convinced Europe, 
that it is with difiicalty commerce is fixed oneffabliilied in a coun- 
try, where every thin^ depends on the caprice of a. mirilter, or 
private intereft of thole in adminiffraticn. 

All thefe misfortunes' which befel the Company, had been pre- , 
ceded by numberlefs faults on their own part. The original 
liockholders had not paid up their fubfetiptions with that put btua- 
ity^ fo neceffary in the affairs of commerce. The condudl of the 

"• •• ' ■ . ■ ’ , governor? 
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The firft fcheme was to eftabliOi a jjecHne of the 
great empire at Madagafcar. A fingle Comfimy^. 

armament carried over l68S perfons, 

who were madetoexpe<5t a deiigntiul ^ ^ 

climate, and a rapid fortune j..whereas 

they found nothing but famine, difcord, and death* 

So unfortunate a beginning difcouraged the adventu- 
rers from an undertaking, which they had entered upon 
for falhion’s fake, or out of compiaifance. The owners 
of ftares had not made good their payments fo pundual- 
ly as they ought, which is an effential thing in commer- 
cial concerns. The government, which had engaged to 
lend, without intereft, a fifth part of the fums which. 
Ihould come into the Company’s coffers, and had as. yet 
been called upon but for twa millions again drew the 
fame fum out of the public treafure, in hopes of fupport- 
ing the work they had begun. Some time after, they 
carried their gencrofity further fliil, and freely gave 
what at firfi: was only lent. 

This facriSce on the part of ithe minillry could not, 
however, enable the Company to proceed in their opera- 
tions. They were forced to confine them to Surat and 
Pondicherry, and to abandon their fettlements at Eantara, -. 
Rajapore, Tilferi, Muzulipatam, Gombroon, and Siam. 

'No. 

governors and agents had neither been well dlredled, nor proper^- 
iy ihfpedfced. I’hey had made dividends upon their capital, which 
Ihould have arifen only from their profits. The moit brilliant, 
though very unhappy reign, had ferved as a model to a Company 
of merchants. Voyages had been made with the fame fecurity in 
the time of general diibrder, as during the molt proiound peace 
and tliey had given up to a particular body the Chma trade, which, 
of all that can be carried on in Alia, is the -molt eafy, advantage* 
mis, and fure. AH thefe events had prepared the way for the. 
downfai of the Company. The misfortunes of the W'ar for the fuc* 
cefiion of Spain, haftened their ruin. . 

The confciouinefs of their inability, in 170S, to undertake any 
expedition, determined them to give their confent, that a certain 
rich individual lliouiddend two veflels to India, under tire condi* 
tion that they lliould draw five per cent, .profit upon their goods 
Four years after, they gave up trade altogether in favour of the 
merchants ot St Male, reieiving to themfelves the fame profit, 
l iie duordei of tneir aflairs was very great j as they owed more 
than fix millions above what they were worth* 
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No doubt tLey had too many fafloxdes, and fome were 
ill fituated j but this was not the reafon for deferting* 
them j it was merely their inability to fupport them. 

Soon after, they were obliged to proceed a flep fur- 
ther. In jSSii they gave permhlioo, indifcrlminatelyy 
to French fubje^ls and foreigners to trade to the Eaft^ 
Indies, for five years, in the Company’s flxips, paying 
the freight that (hould be agreed upon, and on condition 
that the goods brought home (hould be depofited in the 
Company’s warchoufes, fold with their own, and pay 
them a duty of five per cent* The public fo eagerly 
came into this propofal, that the diredors entertained 
great hopes from the increafe of thefe fmall profits, which 
v;ould be conilant, without any rifk : but the proprie- 
tors, defpifing thefe lefier emoluments, and jealous of the 
great profits rdade by the free traders, in two years time 
obtained a repeal of this regulation, and theit charter’ 
remained in full force. 

To fupport this monopoly with fome decency, they 
wanted money, in 1684, the Company obtained from 
government a call upon all the proprietors, amounting to 
a <5uarter of their concern; and, in cafe any one failed' 
to pay his call, his whole diare was to be made over to 
another who had paid it for him. Whether from per- 
weifenefs, from good reafons, or from inability, many 
did not pay, fo that their fnares loft three fourths of their 
original value; and, to the fbame of the nation, men, 
were found fo barbarous, or fo unjuft, as to enrich them- 
feives with their fpoils. * 

This diftionourable expedient enabled to fit out a few 
fhips for Afia; but they faon felt new wants. This cm- 
ei fituation, which grew worfe and worfe, put them up- 
on demanding of the proprietors, in 1697, the reflitu- 
tion of the dividends often and twenty per cent, ivhlch 
they had received in 1687 and 1691. So extraordinary * 
a propofal raifed a general clamour. They were obliged 
to have recourfe to the ufual method of borrowing. Thefe 
bans became more chargeable, the more they were mul- 
tiplied, becaufe the payment grew more precarious. 

I As the Company ’were in want both of money and cre« 
dit, the emptinefs of their coffers put it out of their po-w-: 
er to affoid thofe advantages to the merchant in India, . 
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that encouragement, without which he will neither work 
nor fet others to work. This inability reduced the French 
fales to nothing. It is demonftrable, that, from 1664 ta 
1684, that Is, in the fpace of twenty years, the fum to-« 
tal of their produce did not exceed nine milH^ns one 
hundred thoufand livres 

To tbefe had been added other abufes. The conduct 
of the adniiniflrators arxd agents for the Company had not 
been properly dire< 5 led, or duly looked into. They had 
broken into their capital, and paid dividends out of their 
llock, which ought only to have arifen from the profits. 
The mofi brilliant and leaft profperous of all reigns had 
exhibited a model for a commercial company. The 
trade to China, the eafieft, the fafeft, and the moil ad- 
vantageous that is carried on with Afia, had been given 
up to a particular body of merchants. 

The bloody war of i68p added to the calamities of 
the India Company, even by the very fucccfifes of France* 
Spurns ofiprivaieers, fitted out from the fsveral harbours 
in the kingdom, annoyed by their vigilance and bravery 
the trade of Holland and England. In their numberlejis 
prizes were found a prodigious quantity of India goods, 
which were retailed at a low price, T^he Company, who 
by this competition were farced to fell under prime cofi:, 
fought to find out fome expedient to fave themfeives 
from this extremity, but could think of none that was 
reconcileable with the intcrefi: of the privateers j nor 
did the minifier think proper to iacrifice an ufeFul fet 
of men, to a body who had fo long wearied him with 
their murmurs and complaints. 

After all, the Company had many more caufes of dif- 
content. The financiers had fiiewn an open hatred to 
them, and were conitantly thwarting and clogging them. 
Supported by tbefe vile aflbc^lates which they always 
have at court, they endeavoured to annihilate the India 
trade, under the fpecious 'pretence of encouraging the 
home manufadures. The govc?rnrnent was at firit afraid 
of being expofed to reproach, by departing from the 
principles of Colbert, and repealing the moll folemn c- 
ciids ; but the farmers of the revenue found means to 
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render thofe pnvikffes nfelefs, whicli the mini Hry wo- -d 
not aboliOi*, and, without being Jibfolutely depnveci of 
them, the Company no longer enjoyed them. 

Heavier duties were fuccellivcly laid upon all India 
goods. Haifa year feldom p'.iTed without Tome new 
regulation, and the. ufe of thefe commodities wer..* fome- 
times allowed, and fomctimes prohibited : thf-re was a 
continued Icene of contradidlibas in the department of 
adminiflration that would have required Heady and in- 
variable principles. All thefe waverings gave Europe 
room to think, that trade would hardly be elbbiilhed in 
a kingdom where all depends upon the caprices of a 
miniiler, or the ihterefts of thofe who govern. 

The conduH of an ignorant and corrupt adnjinilfra- 
tion, the levity and impatience of the proprietors, the fel- 
lifh jealoufy of the finance, the appreffit e fpirit of the 
trcafury, joined to other cauCes, had prepared the ruin 
of the Company*-^^The,-.mifrdfi,S' of the war about the 
SpaniHt fbcccfiion ballen ed t h c TTd t 

Every refource was exh-iuHed, The molf confident 
faw no prorpedt of making the leaft armament. Befides, 
if by fome unexpected good fortune, they (hould, chance 
to fit out fome few weakveffeis, it was to be feared they 
might be feized in Europe, or in India, by difappointed 
creditors, who mufl: be exafperated at being fo long trif- 
led with. Thefe powerful motives determined the Com- 
pany, in 170.7, to confent that fome rich merchants 
fhould fend their own fhtps to India, upon condition 
that the former fliould be allowed fifteen per cent, profit 
upon the goods they fhould bring home, and the right, 
of taking fucb fhare in thofe fiiips as their circumfian^ 
ces fhould admit of. Soon after this, they were even, 
reduced to make oyer the v\hole and exclu five exercife 
of their privilege to' feme privateers of St Malo, dill re- 
ferving the fame conceffion, which, for fome years paft, 
had in fome degree kept them alive. 

Notwithftanding this defperate fituation, in 1714, they 
foiicited the renewal of their charter, w’hich was nearly 
at an end, and which they had enjoyed for Iralt a centu- 
ry. The miniftry, who did not know, or would not fee,, 
'l^t there were proper'meafures to be taken, granted thena 
ait in 4 ,^gence for ten years longer. This new regulation 
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took place but in part, in-conrequence of Tome' extra- 
ordinary events, the caufes of which we ihalinext inquire 

j - 'iEO'tO*' ' ' ''CT*i.' ' ' 'ty' |L 

Whoever has been accuflomed to Ibe trench 
trace ^ Le progreis of empire*?, has always Company reco- 
■conlidered ihc death of Colbert as the n^ers^ a glimpfi 
period that put an end to the true pro- of its ancient 
fperity of France. She ftill appeared fplendour by 
with fome outward fplendour ; but her Law'^s fyjlem ; 
inward decay increased daily. Her fi- hutfoon rdap^ 
narxes, adminiftered without order or fes into obf cun* 
principle, fell a prey to a multitude of {y. 
rapacious farmers of the revenue, Thefe 
pe ople madethemfelvesnecelfary by their very extortions, 
and went fo far as to give the law to government itfelf. 
Th\» confuOoQ, ufury, and continual alterations in the 
coin, the redutlions of iotereft, the alienations of the do- 
maiii and of the taxes, engagements which it was impof- 
iiihie to fulfil, the creations of penfions and places, the 
.privileges and exemptions of all kinds, and a thoufand 
other tvUs, each more ruinous than its neighbour, were 
the confequence of fo corrupt an adminiflration. 

The loti of credit foon became univerfal. Bankrupt- 
-cits were rrore frequent. Money grew fcarce,and trade 
■was at a iiaod. The confumption was fmaller. llie cul- 
ture of lauds' was negleSed/ Artills went over to foreign 
coultrics* The common people bad neither food nor 
.cluathingv The nobility ierved m the army without pay, 
;and mortgaged tntlt lands. All orders of men groaned 
under the weight of taxes, and were in want of the ne- 
ceffaries* 01 life. The royal cjOfsdls had lolt their value. 
The coiiirads upon the hotel de villc fold but for half 
their worth, md the bihi of fale fell eighty or ninety 
per cenL under 'par. Lewis XIV, a liitk before his 
,,death,> was ill great want, of eight millions and was 
forced to give bonds for 3 2,900.000 f, which was bor- 
rowing at four liundred per cent. 

In this eonfulion were public affairs, when the Duke 
of Orleans too*'! vhe leins of government, Tbofc who 
were for violent meai'ares, propoied to facnfice the credi- 
tors 
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tors of tlie ftate to the landholders, as the former were iti 
proportion to the latter but as one to fix hundtcd* The 
regent refufed to come into a meafure that would have 
fiamped an indelible fiain upon his admiaifiration. He 
preferred an enquiry* into the |)ublic engagements to a 
total bankruptcy, 

Notwithfianding the redudion of 6co,ooo,ooo '^ of 
Hock to the holder, to 250,000,000 f of government 
bonds, thenational debt amounted to 262,138,00 1 livresj, 
at twenty-eight livres j[ the mark, the intereft of whichj, 
at four per cenL amounted to 89,983,453 livres 

This enormous debt, which nearly ab&rbed the whole 
of the public revenue, fuggefied the idea of appointing a 
bed of juftice, to call thofe to account who had been the 
authors of the public calamities, and had enriched them- 
felves with the fpoils of the nation. This inquiry only 
ferved to expofe to public view, the incapacity, .of the 
miniflers who had been entrufied with the management 
of the finances, the craft of the farmers of the revenue 
who had fwallowed them up, and the bafenefs of the 
courtiers who had fold their interefi to the firll bidder. 
By this experiment, honeft minds were confirmed in the 
abhorrence they always had for fuch a tribunal. It de- 
grades the dignity of the prince, who fulfils not his en- 
gagements, and expofes to the people the vices of a cor- 
rupt adminifiration. It is injurious to the rights ofrhe 
citizen, who is accountable for his actions to nonb but 
the law. It jftrikes terror into the rich, who are marked 
out as delinquents, merely becaufethey are rich, be their 
fortunes well or ill gotten. It^ives encouragement to 
informers, who point out, as fit obje(8:s for tyranny, fuch 
as it may be advantageoustoruin. It is coiijpofed of un- 
merciful leeches, whp fee guilt wherever they furpe6b 
there is money. It fpares plunderers, who take care to 
fecrete their wealth in time 5 and firips honeft men, who 
thought themfelves fecure in their innocence. It facrl* 
fices the inter efts of the ti-eafury to the whims of a few 
greedy, profligate, and extravagant favourites. 

Whilft France was exhibiting to all Europe the driiej 

' and 
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and dirgraceful fpe8:acle of tliefe complicated evils a Scots 
' empiric arrived at Paris* who for fome time bad been tra* 
veiling abouij and making a fhow of his talents, biuried 
on by his own refllefs difpofitipn. His fiery genius, and 
peremptory manner, was capable of bearing pawn everj 
argument, and furmounting every difliculty. In 1716^ 
he fuggelled the ide% of a bank> the -fuccefs of which con- 
founded his opponents, and even exceeded his own eK« 
pedations/ With ninety millions furniOied by the 
"Wefl India Company towards this bank, it gave new life 
to agriculture, to trade, to arts, in (liort, to the whole 
nation. The author was extolled as an accurate, extenhve# 
and elevated genius, who defpifed fortune, aimed only at 
glory, and wanted to tranfmit his name to poilerity by 
great a£lions. Such was the gratitude of the public, that 
he was thought to deferve the. highefl honours. This 
ailoniihing profperity gave him an unlimited authority. 
He mtide ufe of it, in 1719, to unite the Eaii: and Weft 
India Companies, as likewife thofe of Africa and China, 
into one body. Commercial fehemes were the leallcon- 
cern of the new fociety. They carried thek -arabition 
fo far-as -jjo pretend to pay off all the national debt. The 
government granted them the foie vending of tobacco^ 

• the mint, the receipts, ,and general farms, to enable them 
i to purfue fo grand' a proje6L 

!■' . fehemes met with^ univerfal approb^.^^ 

lion. Six hundifed a>id twenty-fourthourand fliares, moft- 
i ly bought ^with governmait bills, 'and which, one with 
\ another, did not really coif 500'rivi*esf, rofe to 10,00a 
iivrest; payable in bank notes. Such was the in- 
fatuation of the public, that not only Frenchman, but 
foreigners, snd even the moil fe'ni'ibk people, fold- their 
dtccky^heir lands, their jev’^els, to play tills extraordinary* 

^ game. Gold and iiiver were held" in no ell,i,ntat;on j and* 
nothing bi:f paper ^currency w^as fought, after. , 

. ^ This frenzy multiplied paper credit to fuch an ama.* 
zing degree, that ^ it circulated to ihi amount of' 

,, 6i58,243,59olivresJ',Li lhares .of India dock, or in bank 
VoL. II. ■ E' ' ' ;■ iiQtes^ 
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notesjtlia’ there wasadually m the kingdom no more than 
twelve hundred miliions ^ in fpecie, at fixty iivres the 
fflaairk f . 

Such a djfproportion might poffiblj have been borne 
in a free nation, where it had been brought on by de- 
grees. The citizens, accuftotned to coniider the nation 
as a permanent and independent body, truft to its fecu- 
a-ity the more readily, as they are feldom thoroughly ac- 
quainted with ifs powers, and have a good opinion of its 
equity, founded on experience. Upon the ftrength of 
this favourable prejudice, credit is often ftrstched in thofe 
Hates beyond the real refources and fecurities of the 
Ration. This is not the cafe in abfolute monarchies, efpe* 
cially fuch as have often broke their engagements. If an 
implicit confidence is (hewn in a iit of frenzy, the eifedl 
feeafes with the caufe. Their infolvency ftrikes every eye^ 
The honedy of the monarch, the mortgage, the Hock, e- 
very thing appeal^s. Imaginary* The creditor, feceverebl 
from his delirium, demands his money with a degree of 
impatience proportionable to his uneafinefs. The hiflory 
the fyftem will corroborate this truth* 

In order to anfwcr the hril demands, they had re- 
^lourfe to very Hrange expedients. Gold was prohibited 
in trade ; all perfons were forbidden to keep by them 
more than five hundred Iivres J in fpecie. An edift was 
publi filed, importing feveral fuccefiive diminutions in the 
value of the coin. This had the de fired* effect 5 people 
were nowin no hurry to draw ikeir money from the bankj 
on the contrary, in lefs than a month they brought in 
-calli to the ampunt of forty-four millions fix hundred 
ninety-fix thoufand one hundred and ninety Iivres j in ■ 
fpecie, at eighty Iivres j] the mark* 

As this infatuation could not continue long, it was ; 
judged expedient to lefTen the difproportion between pa- 
per and money, by reducing the bank bills to half their 
value, and the ihates to five-ninths. The fiandard for 
the coin was fixed at eighty-two Iivres ten fols the 
mark. This operation, the moll rational, perhaps, that i 
could have been devifed in the critical fituation of a£* | 
fain, completed' the general confufion. The confierna* 1 
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tion was univ^erfalj every one imagined he had loO: half 
his" fortune, and was in a burry to call in the remainder. 
The bank had no ftock, and the Hock-brokers found they 
had only been grafplng at lhadows. The foreigners, who 
had realized their paper at firH, and carried off one third 
' of the ready money of the kingdom* were the laaH lofers. 
The hopes which tl*,? government had conceived of pay- 
ing off the national debt vanifhed with Law, and there 
remained no folid monument oithe fyHem, but an India 
Company, whole flrares were fixed by the liquidation of 
If 23^ to the number of fifty-fix thoufand^, but by fub- 
fequent events were reduced to fifty thouiand, twohua- 
dred, fixty-eight, and four-tenths. , 

Unfortunately they preserved ^the privileges of the 
feveral companies out of which this new* one had been 
formed j and this prerogative made them neither wife 
nor powerful : It confined the negro trade, and ftoppd 
the progrefs of the fugar colonies. Moll of their privi- 
leges ferved only to authorife odious monpolies. The mofl: 
fertile regions upon earth, when, in their hands, were 
neither peopled nor cultivated.# The fpirit of finance, 
which retrains purfuits as much as the commercial fu'- 
rit enlarges them, became the fpirit of the Company, 
and has continued to be fo ever fince. The dirc£l6rr 
thought of nothing but making money of the rights ceded 
to the Company, in Afi.a, Africa, and America. It be-* 
came a Ceciety of .farmers rather than a trading 'compa- 
ny., Nothing could polBbly be faid in praife of their ad- 
miniftration, had they not been fo honeft as to pay off 
the debts accumulated in India for a century pafi, and. 
had they not takeif care to fecure Pondicherry again ff 
any iiivafioii, by furrounding it with walls. Their trade 
w^as but poor and precarious, till Orry was apj^>oiiited to 
fuperintend the finances of the nation. 

That upright and difinterefiedmiciiler ^ 

caff a bleiuiih upon his virtues, by a harOi- / 

nels of temper which be fiiewed ina ihin- ^ jcnca 

ner not much to the credit of the nation# 

One day that a friend was upbraiding him for bis rude- 
nefs, he aafwered, Bow can it h atberwijc^.^ Out qfa 
huMdred fcopk I fee in a take me Jbr a / qo/, and 
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ffty for a have. He had a brother named Fulvy, who 
was leis rigid in his principles, but had more affability, 
and greater capacity. He intruded him with the con- 
cerns of the Company, which could not fail to thrive in 
foch hands. 

NotwithClanding the old and new prejudices, notwith- 
flancling the abhorr-ence the public had for a relic of the 
fyhem, notwithdanding the authority of the SorbonDCj, 
which^^ad decided that the dividend upon the lliares, 
came under the denomination of ufury j notwithffanding 
the blindnefs of a nation credulous enough not to be 
•iliocked at (b abfurd a decihon, yet the two brothers ff ill 
found means to convince Cardinal Firiiry, that it was 
right effedualiy to fnpport the India Company. They 
even prevailed upon that miniffer, who was, ibmetimes 
too parfimonious, to laviHi the king’s favours upon this 
eiiablifliment. The care of fuperintendmg its trade and 
increafiDg its powers, was afterwards committed to fe- 
veral perfons of known abilities. 

Dumas was fent to Pondicherry. He foon obtained 
permiffion of the court of Delhi to coin money 5 which 
privilege was worth four or five hundred tboufand livres^ 
a-year. He obtained a ceffion of the territory of Kari- 
cal, which intitled him to a confiderable fhare in- the 
trade of Tanjour. Some time after, a hundred thoufand 
Marattas invaded the Dccan. They, attacked the Na- 
bob of Arcot, who was vanquifhed and ilain. His fa- 
mily and feveral of his fubjcils took refuge in Pondi- 
cherry, T hey were received with all the kindnefs due 
to allies in diilrefsj Ragogi Bouffola^the general of the 
vl£lonous army, demanded, that they fitould be deliver- 
ed up to him, and further required the payment of 
^, 2 CO,coo iivresf by virtue of a tribute, which he pre- 
tended the French had fonnerly fubmitted to. 

Dumas made anfwer, that ib long as the Moguls had 
been mailers of that country, they had always treated the 
French wilhthererpci^l dae to one cf the mail illuilrious 
nations in the world, which look a pride in her turn in 
prote<fiing her be.nefasffors | that it was not in the nature 
of that generous nation to deliver up a number of women 
children, and .Qf unfortunate and d.efencek& men, 10 
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fee them put to death | that the fugitives then in the 
town were under the protedlion of his king, who eil.eem 
it his bigheli honour to be the protedor of the unfortu*' 
sale 5 that every Frenchman in Pondicherry would gkd-^ 
ly die in their defence ; and "that it was as much as his 
head was worthy if his fovercign was to know that he 
had fo much as lillened to the mention of a tribute. He 
adcledj,.that he was determined to defend the place to the 
kd e^t'tre-mity, and, if he was ov^erpowered^ he would get 
on board his ihips, and return to Europe ; that Rogagi 
might confider of it, and- fee whether he chofe to expofe 
bis army to utter deftruftian, when the moll he could 
gust by it was to take polfellion of a heap of ruins. 

The indians had not been accullomed to hear the 
French talk with fo much dignity. This boldnefs £lag- 
grered the General of the M iratta?, and, after fume ne- 
gociations iliilfiilly carried on, he determined to keep 
peace witb-Pondichcrry 

Whilil Dumas was procuring wealth and refp£*fl to'the 
Company, the government feat la Bourdoanais to the - 
life of France. 

At the time of their Hrd navigations to India, the Por- 
tuguefe bad difeovered, to the caft of Madagafcai*, be- 
tween the ic)th and 20'ch degrees of latitude, three if- 
lands, to which they gave the names of Mafcareiihas,, 
Cerene, and Rodrigue*' There they found neither „mea 
por quadrupeds^ and attempted no fettkment upon either 
of theillands. ' The-moft wefeern of them, which -they-' 
had named JVIafcarenbas, ferved as a refuge, about the 
year 1665, to Xome Frenchmen, who before were fettled : 

E.s at. 

. It 2» the cuftom in India to make prefents to thofe who - 
have the charge of any negociatiom Dumas having coinpiiment- - 
ed the Envoy of the Marattas wdth feme bottles oi* European 
liquor, he again made % prefent of them -to his General s mife 
trefs,who finding them excellent, wifhed tohave aflorecf them^ 
Flagcgi, in love with this woman to diftradfion, demanded the 
price they would piit .upon it. Dumas* being mPormed of the - 
caufe of this importunity, anfwered, that thefe iiqours were on- 
ly for his own ufe, and that of his friends. Nagogi, who could 
Botwithihind the dciire of his liiiitrefs, renewed Jiis demands* 
Upon which two Brarains, men of fpirit, being fent as deputies 
to the camp of the Marattas carried thrill the liquors^ -aiid; 
Poudxplxetry obtained -pesee, , . > ' 
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at Madagafcar. There they found an exent of fixty mlhs 
m length, and forty*five in breadth, full of mountains, and 
but few plains* At firft they fared cattle, and afterwards 
they cultivated European corn, A hatic and African fruits 
and fome vegetables fit for that mild climate. Thebealti/ 
plenty, and freedom they enjoyed, induced feveral foilors 
belonging to thelhips that touched there for refreihment 
to come and live amongd them. Induilry increafed with, 
population. In they procured fome coffee trees 

from Arabia, which fucceeded tolerably well, though the 
fruit had loft much of his flavour. This culture, and o« 
ther laborious employments, were performed by flaves. 
which they got from the coaft of Africa, or from Mada-. 
gafear. Then the iftand, which had changed its name' 
tromMalcarenbas-to the Ifie of Bourbon, became an im- 
portant objea to the Company. The number of inhabi- 
tants, in 1763, amounted to 4627 white people, and 
blacks 5 the cuttle confifted, of 87021’ beeves, 4084 ’ 
feeep, 74^5 y 6 i^ hogs. Upon an extent of 

125,909 acres of cultivated land, they gathered as much, 
caftava** as would fubfift their ilares, 1,135,000 pound 
weight of corn, 844,100 pounds of rice, 2,879,100 
pounds of maise, and 2,535,1,00 pounds of coffee, which 
the Company bought up at fix fols f a-pound. 

Unfortunately, this valuable pofteftion has no harbour. 
This inconvenience determined the French to attempt a 
fettlement on^ the iftand. of Cern^, where the PGrtugueft?*' 
had, as is their cuftom, left fome quadrupeds and fowls 
for the benefit of fuch of. their ftiips as fnouid chance to. 
©all there. Tbe^Butch, who. afterwards took.poftcliaa. 
m{ it, abandoned it, for fear of multiplying their fettle- 
anents too much. I’lie iftand was uninhabited when the.-. 
French landed there in 1720, and changed its name from" 
Mauritius to the Me of France, which it ftiii bears. 

The firft inhabitants that were fent thither came over 
from Bourbon, and there they were forgotten. for fifteen; 
years. They only formed as it were a corps de gardcj^ 
with orders to bang out a French Hag, to inform all nal 

tions.* 

CaJJaraa or Mambot, is a crooked knotty fhrub.. Its wood,- 
foft and brittle ; and of its root is made a fort of bread. lU 
§i;pOTi iikewife m America. T. ' ' 

* ' t- About 3 4, 
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tiom that the iiland had a» mafter. The Company, long 
mndetermined,, at laft refolved to keep it, and in 17355,, 
k Bourdonnais was commiflioaed to improve it. 

This man, who has iince been fo famous, was a native 
of St Malo, and had been at fea from the age of ten years^. 
all his voyages had been profperoas, and in every one he 
had iignalized bimfelf by fome extraordinary a£iion. He 
had reconciled the Arabs andthe Portiiguefe, who were i 

jnd: going to* murder one another in the road of Mochas 
and bad didinguiflied bimfelf in. the war at Mahd Ho 
was the hrft Frenchman who eVcr thought of fending ' 

armed veiTelsinto the Indian feas* He was knovsrn to be 
equally Ikilful in the art of building, as in that of naviga- 
ting and defending a diip. His fchemes bore the mark of 
genius I „ nor were his- views coiitfa6:ed by the clofe at* 
tention he paid to all the minute particulars of vrhatever 
plan he undertook. Difficulties did but quicken his 
vity, and difplay his talent for difpoiing. the men under 
his command to the bell advantage. Nothing was ever 
laid to his charge but an immoderate paffion forfiches^. I 

and it mull be confeffed he was not over fcrupulous as i 

lo the means of acquiring them* . 

He was no fooner arrived at the Me of France, thaa^ 
he made it his bulinefs to. acquire every information he 
could concerning it. He found it to be 31,890 toifesia 
its greateil diameter, a.2,124: in its greateil breadth, and 
43;a,68o acres in furface, I'he greater part of this ground 
was covered with almoU impenetrable forefts, and witfe 
mountains not above 400 toifes high. Mod: of thefe hill® 
were full of refervoirs of water, which poured down 
Breams upon a dark grey earth, entirely full of holes, and 
for the moll part Bony, 

The fea-coaB was what la Bourdonnais paid mod 
tention toj.and his principal obfervations related to the twer 
harbours he found there. He thought the harbour on the 
fouth-eaft lidc not worth attending to, on account of the 
regular.and-.high winds, whickmake it impoSible, or at' 
lead very difficult, to fail out of it .any feafon of the year** 

That on the north-weil he found far preferable, though 
the Blips muk get to it through a narrow channel, between 
too Bats, and 'then be towed- in, and though it will fcarce* 

If admit above thin ,or. forty ffiips*. 
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As foon as la Boiitdonnais had taken tliefe neceffary 
informations, he endeavooied to infti-I a fpirit of cmula* 
tidn ii^to the lird cplonifts on the iilpnd, who were quite 
difcooraged. at the negledt with whieh they had .h^m 
treated, and to reduce to feme fobordination the vagrants* - 
lately arrived from the mother- country. He made them, 
cultivate rice and wheat for the food of the Europeans^, 
and caiYava, which be had brought from Brazil for the- 
Haves. They \vere to be.fiirnifhedfrom Madagafcar with 
meat for the daily coxTumpdoa of ihe richer inhabit?ints,> 
and of Tea-faring men, till the cattle they had procured 
from thence fliould ha\eniu]tiplied io confiderably, as to- 
prevent the jieceCIlty of importing any more. A poll, 
which be had edablifhed on the little iiland of Rodrigue, 
abundantly Tupplied the poor with turtle. Here fhips go*^- 
ing to Inciia^ foqu found all the refreihments and conve- 
Biencies they wanced afte5;a tedious psE^e,, Three HdpS' 
wey.eTitcid- out,_^ pue:. . of ' which, carried .500, tPns-burdeo>. 

If the founderhatl not the falisfadlion of bjinging theco-^ 
lon.y to the utmolt degree of profperity it was capable 
qf, he had .at leuit the credit of having difeovered what, 
degree of importance it might acquire in able hands. 

, Thefe improvements, however, though they feemed to 
be owing to iuchantment, did not meet with the approba.- 
t|on of tliofe who were principally .concerned Jn them,, 
and la Bourdonnais w’as compelled to juftify himftit- 
One of the direftors aiked him one day,. how. it came,' 
about that he bad done the Company’s bufjnefs fo ill, 
and his own fo well ? Beeaufe^ faid he, 1 have done mtne^ 
according /a my oven judgment^ and. that of the Companyr 
{Recording to your direBlons^ * '• 

Great men have been always more ufeful to the public: 
tliaa large bodies of men. Nations and focieties^ are but 
the inilruments of men of genius: Thefe have been the 
true founders of Hates and ccicnies. Spain, Portugal,, 
Holland, and England, - owe their conqueits and fettle* 
laenls in the Indies to i^icwaffiors,. experienced feamep, . 
and iegiflators of fuperi or talents. France, in pmticular,, 
is more indebted to feme fortunate individuala, tban ta. 
t^e form of her government. One. of thefe eminent- 
K^en had jull: been fixing two important iflands of Africa 
iinder the domiajioii of Fxaiice ^ another ftiil more extra* - 

ordinary 
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ordinary perfon, wliofc name was Dupleix, added fplen- 
dor to the French name in AOa* 

> He was iirft feat to -the, banks of thfr Ganges, where 
he fuperintended the colony of Chandernagore. That 
fettleroent, though on the fitted fpotin the world for great 
commercial undertakings, bad been but in a iangaidiing; 
condition, till he had the management of it. The Com- 
pany was not in a condition to fend any great ilock, and 
the agents, who w^ent over there without any fortune, had 
not been able to avail themfelves of the liberty that was 
given them of advancing their own private affairs, as they 
■were allowed to do. I'he a<5tivity of the new governor, 
who brought an ample fortune, the reward of ten years 
fuccefsful labours, foon fpread throughout the colony. In 
a country oversowing w'ith money,. they eahly found’ cre- 
dit, when once they (hewed themfelves defervingof it* In 
a fhort time, Chandernagore became the wonder of its 
neighbours, and excited the envy of its rivals. Dupleix, 
who had engaged the red of the French in his vafl (pecu- 
lations, opened frefli fources of commerce all over the Mo- 
gul’s dominions, and as for as Thibet, On his arrival, 
he had not found a (ingle (loop 5 and he fitted out fifteen 
armed vefTels at once. Thefe (hips carried on" trade in 
different places in India, Some he. feat out to the Red 
Ssa^ to the Gulph of Perfia, to Surat, to Goa, to the 
Maldivia and Manilla iOands, and to. all the feas v?here 
there was a poilibijity of trading to advantage. 

Dupleix had for twelve years fupported the honour of' 
the French name on the' Ganges, and incre.afed both pu- 
blic and private fortunes, when he was called to Fundi-* 
cherry in 1742, to take upon him the general fuptrin-* 
tendency of all the Company’s affairs in India, They 
were then in a more flouridiiug condition than they had 
ever yet been,, or have ever been (luce for that yCar the 
returns amounted to twenty-four millions'^. Had they 
continued to atfl prudently, had they confided njore iu 
twofucb men as Dupleix and la Bourdonnais, they would, 
in all probability, have acquired fucli power as would 
not have been eafily deftrojed. 

^ La Bourdonnaisfbrcfaw.an approaching rupture with " 
Ingknd, and propofed a feheme,. 'which 'would have fe* 

> ' ' , ■ • ■ cured 
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cured to llie French the fovereignty of the fees in Afia 
during the whole courfe of the war. He was convinced 
that whichever nation fliould firil take up arms in India' 
would have a mamfeft advantage over the other. Ha 
therefore defired to have a %uadron, with which he (hould 
laii to the Ifle- of FrancCj and there wait tijl hoililitks 
begp. place he was to go and criiize in the 

liraitsof Sinda, where molf of the fhips pafs that are p‘o^ 
sng to or coming from China. ^ There he would have in- 
tercepted ail the EngHfli fhipSj and faved the French, He 
would even have fefzed upon the fmail fquadron which 
^ngland bad fent into, thofe very latitudes 3 and; having 
thus made himfelf mafier of the Indian feas, would havt 
Fnglilh fettlements in thofe parts. 

The miniilry approved of this plan, and granted hittt 
&V& men of war, with which he fet fail. 

He had fcarceiy fet fail, when the direfiors, equally 
oftendfid at their being kept in the dark as to the deili-/ 
Bation of the fquadron, and at theexpences it had occa. 
fioned them, and jealous of the advantage this would give 
to a man, who, in their opinion, was already too inde- 
pendent, exclaimed againft this armament, as they had 
done before, and declared it to, be ufdefs. They were 
©r pretended to be,,.fo fully convinced of the neutralitT' 
that would be obferved in India between the twoCpnipa**- 
nies, that they perfuadedthe miniflcr into that opinion 
wnen la Bourdon nais was no longer prefent to animate‘s 
him, and guide his inexperience. 

The Court of Verfailles was not aware that a pow^er 
iupported chiefly by trade, would not eafily be induced to 
leave them in quiet poffeffion of the Indian ocean 1 and 
that, ifflie either made or iidened to any propofals of neu- 
trality, it muft be only to gain time. They were not a- 
ware that, even fuppofing fuch an agreement was made 
h&nojide on both lides, athoufand unforeieen events might 
interrupt it. They were not aware that the objed pro. 
po.ed coukl never be fully anfwered, becaufethefea-forces 
or ooih nations, not being bound by any private agree- 
ment made between two companies, would attack their 

They were not aware that 
jB.thf^Qlonies themielves,each would make preparations 
to againft a furpri^e 5 that thefc precautions would * 

''' . - create' 
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create mJftruft on bothfides-, and that _ mjAruft «ould 
Tr ngon an open rupture. All thefe particulars ^-ere not 
S«ceived by them, and the fquadron was recalled. Ho- 
ftilities commenced, and the lofs of almoft every French 
ftip goingto India, (hewed too late which of the two was 
the tnoft judicious fyftena of politic^ „ , r ..v 

La Bourdonnais was as deeply affefted for the errors 
that had occafioaed the misfortunes of the nation, as it he 
had been guilty of them himfelf, and applied himfelf whol- 
ly to remedy them. Without magazines, without provi- 
fions, without money, he found means, by his attention 
and perfeyerance, to make up a fquadron, compoled ^a 
fixty ffun lliip, and five merchantmen armed, for war* irie 
dared to attack the Englifh fquadron j he be^ them, pur- 
fued and forced them to quit the coaft of Coromandel; 
he then befieged and took Madrafs, the firft of me Eng- 
lilh fettlements. The viaor was preparing for frelh ex- 
peditions, which were certain and eafy 5 but he was op-* 
pofed with an obftinacy which coft iivres' ^ 

whiA(WS,,the ftipulated ranfom of the city, exclufive of 
muft’neceffanly follow this event* 

' . '^I^Rpany was then governed by two of the king*s 
’ who were irreconciieable enemies* _ The 
dire^ors and the fubalterns had taken part in the (^uarrely 
according as their inclination or their intercd led them. 
The two fadions were extremely incenfed againft each o- 
ther* That which had caufed la Bourdonnais^s fquadron 
to be taken from him, was enraged to fee that he ha<| 
found refources in himfelf to ward of every blow that was 
aimed at him. There is good reafon to believe, that this 
fadion purfued him to India, and inftilled the poifon of 
jeaioufy into the heart of Dupleix. Two men, formed 
to ef eem and love each other, to adorn the French name; 
and tp defeend together topolterity, became the vik tools 
of an aiiimofity in which they were not the lead ioteref- 
■ed* ' 'Bupleix oppofed la Bourdonnais, . and made him 
lofe much time. The latter, after having fiaid too late 
on the Coaft' of Coromandel, waiting for the fuccours 
which had been unneceffarily delayed, faw his fquadron 
deftroy ed by a ftorm* A divifioa arofe aia-ongft his men* 

‘ ' . Sa 
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So many misfortunes, brought on by the intrigues of 
Dupkix,determined la Bourdonnais to return to Europe, 
%vhere a horrid dungeon was the reward of all his glol 
rious fervices, and the end of all the hopes which the na- 
tion had built upon bis great talents. The Englifli, de- 
livered from that' formidable enemy in India, and re- 
cruited by great fuccours, found themfelves in a condL 
ticn to attack the French in their turn, and accordingly 
laid fiege to Pondicherry. 

Dupieix then made, amends for pafl errors. He de- 
fended the town with great fkill and bravery ; and after 
the trenches had been opened fix weeks, the Englidj 
V!tt& forced to raife the fiege. The news of the peace 
arrived foon after, and al] hoililities ceafed between the 
companies of both nations. 

The taking of Madrafs, the naval combat of la Bour- 
donnais, and the railing of thefiege of Pondicherry gave 
the Indian nations a high opinion of the French, and 
they were refpedled in thofe parts as the firft and great- 
eft of the European powers* 

Dupkix endeavoured to avail himfelf 
fition, and took care to procure great and 
lagcs far his nation. In orde? to judge his,, 

projedls, we mull lay before the reader a'defcfi^Sl' of' 
the ftate of Indoftan at that time. 


Views of the 
, French to ng- 
grm^h^e tkcm^ 

of InJojFUn, 


If we may credit uncertain tradition,’ 
that fine rich country tempted the firft 
conquerors of the world. But, whether 
Bacchus, Hercules, Sefoftris, or Da- 
rius, did or did not carry their arms 
through that large portion of the globe, 
certain it is, that it proved an inexhauiUble fund of, 
fiiftions and wonders for the firft Greeks. That pepple, 
ever credulous, becaufe they were always carried away 
by their imagination, were fo enchanted with thefe mar- 
vellous ftories, that they ftili give credit to them, even 
in the mere enlightened ages of the republic. 

If we confider this matter according to the principles 
of reafon and truth, we lhall find that a pure air, wboie- 
fome food, and great frugality, had early multiplied men 
to "a^prodigious degree in Indoftan, They were acquaint- 
' ■ . ■ td 
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ed with laws, ci?il government, and arts, whilil the^refl 
of the earth was a favage defart. Wife and beneBcial 
inflitntions preferved thefe people from cornjption,^. and 
their only care w^as to enjoy the gifts of the earth and’ 
of the climate. If, from time to time, their morals were 
tainted in fome of thefe ftates, the throne was immedi- 
ately fabverted ; and, when Alexander entered thefe 
regions, he- found very few kings, and many free ci- 
ties. ’ ^ ^ ^ 

A country divided into numberlefs little dates, fome 
of which were popular, and others enilaved, could not 
make a very formidable rehdance againft the hero of 
Macedon. His pvdgrefs was rapid 5 and he would have 
fubdued the whole country, had not death Hopped his 
career in the midH of his triumphs. 

By following this conqueror in his expeditions, the 
Indian Sandrocotus had learned the art of war. This 
obfcure man, who had no claim but from his talents, col- 
le<Sled a numerous army, and drove. the Ma'cedoniens ouf 
df the Provinces they had invaded. The deliverer of 
his country then made himfeif mailer of it, and united 
all JndbHan under has dominion. How long he reiga* 
ed, or what was the duration of the 'empire he had found- 
ed, is not known. . , ■ 

At the beginning of the eighth century, the Arabs 
over- ran India, as they did many other parts of the world. 
They fubje<9:cd fome few iflands to their dominion; but, 
content with trading peaceably on' the ■ continent, they 
made but few fettlcments on them. 

’ Three .centuries, after this, fome barbarian’s of tlieir 
religion, who came out from Klioradan, headed by Mah- 
moud, attacked India on the north iide, and extended 
their depredations as far as Gusarat. They carried off 
immenfo fpoils from tho-fs wealthy provinces, and buried 
them under ground in their wretched and u'rxultivated 
defarts.’ ■ 

^ Thefe calamifies were not yet forgotten, when Gen- 
gilkan, who with his Tartars had fubdued the greateft 
part of Afijr, brought his viBoiloas ztmj to the weflern 
coalfs -of India. This' was about the year 1 20a* It is hot 
■knowil what part this conqueror and his defeendents 
took in the affairs of IndcHao. . Probably, they did not 
iWi-II- r ■ concern 
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coKcem tl^emfelves much about them ; for It appears that 
£bon after, the Pataus reigned over this Jdne country. 

Thefe are fald to have been Arabian merchants fet- 
tled on the coafts of indcflan, who, taking advantage of 
the w'eaknefs of the feveral, kings and nations who had 
admitted them, eafily feized upon feveral provinces, and 
founded a vaft empire, -of which Delhi was the capitaL 
Under their dominion, India was happy j becaufe men 
educated to trade had not brought along with them that 
fpiritof devaflation and rapine which commonly attends 
. invade rs- 

The Indians fcarce had time to accuflom themfelves' 
to a foreign yoke, when they were once more forced to 
change maflers. Tamerlane, who came from great Tar- 
tary, and was already famous for his cruelties and his 
vidories, marched to the north lide of Indollan, at the 
end of the fourteenth century, with a triumphant, well* 
difeipiined, and indefatigable army. He fecured the 
northern provinces iti perfon, and abandoned the plun- 
der of th-e fouthern parts to his LieutenantSr He feemed 
.determined to fabdue all India, when on a fudden he 
turned his arms againft Bajazet, vanquifhed and dethro- 
ned that prince 5 and, by the .union of all his conquefis, 
found himfelf mailer of the immenfe fpace that extends 
from the delicious coajR: of Smyrna, to the fortunate bor- 
ders of the Ganges. After his death, bloody wars de- 
prived his poflerity of his rich fpoils. Babar, the fixtb 
defeendent of one of his children, alone furvived to pre« 
.ferve his name, 

. That young prince, brought up in jfloth and luxury, 
yeigned in Samarcand, where his anceflor had ended his 
days. The Uibeck Tartars dethroned him, and conllrain- 
ed him to take refuge, in the Cabuiiflan, Ranguildas, the 
governor of the province, received him kindly, and gave 
him an army. 

This wife man addreffed him in the following manner: 
It is not towards the north, where vengeance would 
naturally call thee, that thy fleps mud be diredled, 
** Soldiers enervated by the pleafures of India, could not 
without temerky attack warriors famous for their cou- 
rage and their yiflwies. Heaven has conduclcd thee 
th<i hanks of the Indus, in order to fix upon-thy^ 

brow 
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» brow one of the richeft diadems of the univerfe. Caft 
- eyes on Indoflan. That empire, torn m piece 

.. fy the nceffant wars of the Indians and Patans, edls 
» for a mailer. It is ia thofe delightful regions that 
« thou muft eftabliih a new monarchy and raiie thy glo- 
“ ry equal to that of the formidable Tamerlane. • 

Th’s i>'diclous advice madeaftrong impreflion on tn 

mindofBabar. A plan of ufurpation was traced out 

without left of time, and purfued with aftivity nnd A 11. 
Succefs attended the execution. The northern pio'-w* 
ces, not excepting Delhi, fubmitted, after iome reiiL- 
ance; and thus a fugitive monarch 
laying the foundation of the power oi the Mogul lar- 

tars* which fubfiita to this day, • j r i: 

The preiervation of this cong.ueft required a lorm ot 
government. That which Babar found ellabliilied la in- 
dia was a kind of defpotifm, merely relative to civu mat^ 
ters tempered by cuiioms, forms, and opuuon j in a 
word, adapted to that miidnefs which thefe nations de- 
rive from the iniiuence of the climate, and from the more 
powerful influence of religious tenets. To this peace- 
able conflitution, Babar inflituted a violent, and milita- 
ry defpotifm, fuch as might be expeaed from a conquer- 
ing and barbarous nation. ^ 

Ranguiidas was long witnefs to the power of the new 
fovereign, and exulted in the fuccefs-of his own councils* 
The recoiledliou of the ileps he had taken to place his 
maiier^s fan upon the throne, filled his foul with heart- 
felt fatisfaaion. One day, as he was praying in the 
temple, he heard a Banian, who flood by him, cry 
out, O God i thou feed the fuflerings of my brethren. 
We areaprey to a young man'who coniiders us as his 
property, which he may fquander and coiifume as he 
pkaies. Among the many children who call upon 
thee from thefe vafl regions, one oppreffes all the reflj 
‘‘ avenge us of the tyrant; avenge us of the traitors wh«^ 
** have placed him. on the throne, without examining , 
whether he was a juit man.^ ■ 

Ranguiidas, aftonilhed, drew near to the Banian, apd 
faid, O thou, who curfefl my old age, hear me. If I 
am guilty, my confcience has milled me. When I re- 
^^■flored the inheritance to the fon of my fovereign, when 

"■ , I 
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I expofed mj life and fortune to eflablllli bis autborK 
tjj God is my witnefs that I thought* 1 was ading ia 
conformity to bis- -wife decrees j and^ at the very Iw* 
if ant when I heard thy prayer, I was again thanking 
Heaven for granting me, in my latter days, thofe two. 
greateft of blellings, rcfl and glory.” 

. Glory ! cries the Banian, Learn, Rangoildas, that 
glory belongs only to virtue, and not to adlions which 
are only fplendid, without being ufeful to mankind, 
Alas I what advantages did you procure to Indoflan, 

** when you crowned the fou of an uforper? Had you 
**' pTcvipuily examined whether he was capable of doing 
good, and whether he would have the will and refolu- 
tion to be juil ? You fay, you have reftored to hiui the 
inberitanceof his. fathers, as if men could be bequeath- 
ed and poUefed like lands and cattle.' Pretend not to 
glory, O Ranguildasl or if you look for gratitude, go 
and feck it in the heart: of Babar.j. be ows k to you* 
** You have bought it dear enough ; the price has been 
' the. happinefs of 'a whole nation,” 

Babar, however, whiift he was bringing his fubjeSs 
under the yoke of dcfpptifm, took care to limit its au- 
thority, and to draw up his intlitutes with fo much force., 
that his fucceffors, though abfolute, could riot pcHiblj 
be unjtiii. The prince was to be the judge of the peo- 
ple, and the arbiter of the ilate *, but his tribunal and 
his council were to be held in the public fquare* Injuf- 
tice md tyranny love d 2 rknefs,ia order to conceal them- 
feivcs from their intended viAims* But, when the mo.» 
•Ba^h’a afii-oBS are to be. fuhmitted to the infpedtion of 
his fubje£ls,it isa fign he intends them nothing but good. 
Openly to iufult a number of men aiTembkd, is fuch au 
outrage as even a tyrant would blulh at. 

I'be griheipni fupport of his authority was a body of 
four thoufond men, who ililed themfelves the Bril Haves 
of the prince. Out of this body were ehofsn the Om- 
rahs, that is to fay, thofe perfons who compofed.tbe em- 
peror’s councils, and on he beflowed lands, 

guilhed by great piivilegcs. Thtfe fort of 
always reverted to the crown, it was on this ..condition 
that all great' oBices were given. Bo' true it as, that def* 

^ poiSfm enrichcsJts- flaves culy to 'Ibip them.*, ' 

Great. 
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Great btereft, however, was made for the . place ot 
n^*ah Whoever afpSred to the government of a pro- 
^ rVmade this the obisa of his ambition. 1 o prevent 
Inv proieas the governirs might form for their own ag- 
grandizeraent or independence, they 
lers okced about them, who were not m th- 
La to them, and who were commiflioned to 
ife they made of the military force they j. , 

with, to keep the conquered Indians m ‘ 

fied towns were frequently in tne hands 
were accountable to none but the couru 1 hat iuipic 
ous court often fent for the governor, and either conti- 
nued or turned him out, as it happened to fui. her flex- 
iuating policy. Thefe viciffitudes were grown fo co_m- 
morr, that a new governor coming out of Delhi, re®*’”' 
ed upon his elephant with his face turned towards tae 
citv, 'li'mtms, as he faid, to fee hirfuccepr come out. 

The form of government, however, was not the lame 
every , where throughout the empire. ‘ .The Moguls had 
hk fevera! Indian printes in poffellion of tbear fovereign* 
ties, and even w’ith a power of tranfmitting them to thei| 
dependents. They governed according to the laws ot 
the country, though .accountable to 'a Kabob app:3intea 
■by' the court, ' They were only obliged to pay tribute, 
and to conform to the conditions ftipulated with theit 
anceftors at tlie^time of the conf|u8il» ■ . * ' a ■ 

*. The conquering nation mull'not haVe- compcutted 
cpnfiderable ravage®^ finoe it does not yet conilitute 
more than a tenth part of the population of India; Therd 
arc a hundred millions of Indians to ten milhsOns of Far* 
tars* The two nations have never intermixed. The la« 
diaiis are the only farmers and .artificers. They live ia 
the country, and carry on the maBufa^Jurcs. The Mo- 
hamihedaiis are to be found in the capital, at court, in 
grfut cities, io-xamps and ar<,"ies^. ’ 

T3, , It 

It is general^ Tuppofed,’ that the conquerors, the more Hnnly 
to caabllOi their lithority, refervecl to themfeives the property of 
the .lands, oart of which they left to tlic. former owners, and part 
in truft to other perfons. This opinion is hof altogether jitA.' In 
all -the countries where the .'Indian princes' continued to govern 
under the authority of the Mogul, t:he .farmer, was at liberty 

. ; ' 'diXpoig,' 
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It appear?, tliat at tliat period, wi^en the Moguls en-^ 
tercd Indohan^ thej found no private property* All tfee 
lands belonged to -the Indian princes ; and it may caliiy 
he imagined that, favage conq;uerors, funk in ignorance 
and avarice, did not redify this abufe, which is the ut« , 
moft flretch of arbitrary power. That portion of the.: 
lands of the empire- which the new fovereigns call their 
own, was divided into large governments,, which were 
called Subahililps# The Subahs, who were entrufted 
with the civil and military government, were alfo ap- 
pointed to receive the revenues. This they committed; 
to the care of the Nabobs, whom they edabliihed through- 
out their Subahflups 5 and thefe again trufted this bu»., 
ilnefs to private farmers, , whofe immediate bufmefs it 
was to cultivate the lands. 

At the beginning of their year, which is in June, the • 
Nabob’s cfiiccrs agreed with the farmers for the price of 
a leafc. They drew up a contradl, called j4mahandi^ 
vvhich was deposited in the chancery of the province %> 
after which the farmers went, eachdn his own diftridf,,, 
to look for hu{bandmen,and advanced them conhderable, 
fums- to enable them to fow the ground. After harved, . 
the farmers remitted the produce of their leafc to the 
Nabob's officers. The. Nabob delivered it to the Subah,.. 
and the Subsh poured it into the emperor’s treafures. 
The leafes w’cre commonly for half the produce of the 


difpofc, at las pleafure, of the .fields which lie cultivated with the , 
fweat of his brow. If he has been driven out -of his pofielhon, as . 
frequently happens, by the perfon entniflcd to. colledl a portion of ' 
the fruits, and to pay a. fixed turn to government, this is confidered 
as an ivcl of tyranny, which never fails to bring the public execra- 
tion upon the man who either exercifes, or authorifes it. Even in 
the cantons that are under abfolute fubjedbion, the hufbaudman 
was rx‘t deprived of the right of felling, or difpofing by will, whe- 
ther the Emperor gave them tllteir lands in fief, or was pleafed on- 
ly to farm them out. The Indian and Mogul policy was always 
the fame,' not to allow any one family to get into their hands too- 
extenfive pofleffions^ As all their acquifitions of landed property 
are fubjed;ed to tedious forms, had any one attempted to make 
himfelf m after of the fmalleft piece of ground, he w'duld be refufed 
the certificates neceffary, to put him in pofiefilon,. and his head be 
marked as a victim neceftary to be facxiliccd to the tranqulliitj of 
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land • the other half went to pay the charges of culture, 
to enrich the farmers, and the labourers In 

this fyftem were compnfed,not 

.%rtnriDal crop, but all other produflions of t.ie eartttu 

Betelffalt, tobacco, were all fanned in the fame man- 

There were alfo Come cuftom-houfes.and foms duties 
noon the public markets ; but no^poll-tax, 
upon induftry. It had not entered the heads of thme 
arbitrary rulers, to demand any thing of „ 

nothing left them. The weaver fitting at his loom 
worked without uneafinefs, and freely difpoled of the 

fjTUit of his laboun . ^ r 

This liberty extended to every kind of moveables. 
Tiiey were truly the property of private people, wtio 
were not accountable to . any perfon for tbem. 
could difpofe of them in their lifetime^ r! 

death, they devolved to their defeendents.^ ine noules 
of artificers, the town-houfes, with the gar ens 

b’elonging to them, were- iikevpife accounted private 

property. They were hereditary, and might be ioia. 

In the latter cafe, the buyer and feller appeared be- 
fore the Cothoal. The conditions-of the bargain were 
drawn up in writing, and the Cpthoal afhsed his fealto 
the deed, to make it authentic. ^ 

The fame formality' was obferyed with regard to the 
purchafe of flaves j that is, of thofe unfortunate men, 
who, under the preffbre of poverty, preferred being in 
bondage to one man, who allowed them a fubfiftence, to 
living under that general flavery, iii which they had no 
means of procuring the - neceifaries of life. ^ Ihey then 
fold themfelves for a fum of money, and this was tranl- 
aclied in prefence of the Cothoal, that the maiter^s pro- 
perty might not be contefted. 

‘ The Coihoal was a kind of notary public.^ There was 
one in every manufa<Slory. It was before him that the 
few deeds were tranfa£led, which tlie nature of fuch a 
government would admit of. Another officer, called Je- 
midar, decided all differences that arofe between rnau 
and man, and his decifions were almoft always definitive, 
uiilefs the caufe was a very important one, or unlefs the 
aggrieved party was rich enough lo pay for having it 

xeverfed 
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re^erfed st the NaBoVs ‘Court • The Jemidar was Vtk^t ' 
wife intruded with the police. He bad a power of i'n« , 
flI£liog fiipjit puniihment's ; but all capital offences were 
referved for the judgment of the Nabob, as he alone had 
a fight to pronounce fentence-of death. 

. Such a government, which was no better than a fub- ^ 
ordinate defpotirm from the throne down to the meaneil: 
OiHcer, could' hax^e no ether fpring than a coercive powd- 
er cofiilantly exerted. Accordingly, as fcon ns the rainy 
feaibn was over, the monarch ejuitted his capital and re- 
fjded in bis camp. The Nabobs, the Rsjas, and the ■ 
principal olhcers were-fummoned to attend him, and in 
this manner he proceeded thro’ all the provinces fuccef. * 
-Uvely in warlike pomp, which did not, however, exclude 
political craft. One t^eat man was often, employed to 
opprefs another. The mcil odious rehnement of defpO” 
tiftn is that ef dividing its flavcs. lliefe divifions were 
fomented by informers publicly k^fpt.by the prince, who 
were continually fpreading alarm and, terror. Thefe in*- 
formers were always cbofen -among pexfons of the hrii 
Tank. Corruption is then- at its height, wIkh power caE 
confer nobility on what is mean. 

Every year, the Great Mogul fet out on his progrefs, 
more as a conqueror than as a fovereign. He went to 
adminifler juhice in the- provinces, as if he was going to 
plunder them j^and maintained his authority by a parade 
. of military force, which makes arbitrary government a 
perpetual war. This manner of governing, though with 
legal forms, is very dangerous for the monarch. So long 
as, the people feel iheir wrongs only through the chai> , 
nel of thofe who are invefted with his authority, they 
only murmur, upon the fuppofition that the fovereign Is 
igaorant of them,- and would hot fuffer any injuilice if 
be knew it : but, when the fovereign gives it a iandion 
by his prefence^ and by his own decifjons, then all con- 
fdence is at an end j the deception vanifltes ; he was a 
god j now, he is an idiot, or a wicked man. 

Neverthelefs, the Mogul Emperors have longcnjoycd 
the faperditidus idea the nation had conceived of their 
facred charader. That ohtward pomp which captivates^ . 
the people more than jiillice,becaufe men are morcftruck* 
y?ilh what dazisles tlieir eyes than with what is beneficial. 

" tc^- , 
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to them> the richnefs and elegance ofthe prince’s coiiri? • 
the grandeur that furrounded him in his travels j all 
kept up in the minds of the people, thofe prejudices ot 
fervile ignorance, which trembles before the idol it has 
raifed. The . various accounts that have been tranimitted 
to us of the loKury of the moil brilliant courts in the 
^vorld, are not to be compared to the oftentatiou's pomp 
of the Great Mogul when he appears before his fubjeds. 
The elephants, formerly fo dreadful in war, but which 
are become ufelefs maiTes in an army iince the introduc- 
tion cf gunpowder; thefe irnmenfe animals, that are un- 
known in our climates, give an Ahatic tyrant an air of 
grandeur, of which we have no conception. The people 
proibate themfcli’es before their majeilic fovereign, who ^ 
lits exalted upon a throne of gold, , all glittering with . 
precious ftones, mounted on the haughty animal, who 
proceeds llowly, proud to prefent the mailer of a great 
empire to the.iefped ,af fo many flaves. Thus, by 
ziing the ey^n o£men,.or infpiring them with terror, the 
Moguls preferved,. and. even enlarged their conquers*. 
Aurengzebe completed them, by making himfelf maf* 
ter of the whole peninfnla*. All Indoftan, excepting a , 
little 'flip of land along the. coafl of Malabar, fubmitted - 
to. that fuperiiitious and barbaraus. tyrant, who hadJiri* . 
brued liis handsja the blood of his father, his brothers, 
and his nephews. 

This execrable defpot had made th^ Mogul power an 
objed of dctedation ; but he fupported it as long as he - 
lived. At his death it fell, never to rife again. The- 
uncertainty as. to the, of fucceflion was the Brit 

caufe of the diilurbances that arofe after his demife, at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. Only one law 
was generally acknowledged, that, which .ena.aed, that 
the feeptre ihpuld never .go out of thefanuly of lamer- 
lane; 'but, every emperor' was at liberty to cliufe his 
fucceflbr, without being obliged to regard the degree of 
confanguinity. . This indefinite right proved a fource of 
difeord. Young princes, whofe birth entitled them to 
expe£l the crown, and who frequently were at the head 
of a provii^ce and an, army, fupported their claim fword 
in hand, and paid litik regard to the will of a monarch 
who ttas.ao more._ This happened at the -death of Aq- 

rengzfibe«v.’ > 
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rcngzebe* His rich fpoils were flained with blood. la. 
thefe convtilfioBS of the body politic, thefprings thatxe« 
ilrained a itiilkia of twelve hundred thouiaiid men were ' ’ 
relaxed* E?ery Nabob aimed at Being i|idependent,’at‘ 
increaling the contributions rmfed upon the people^ aad 
leffening the tributes fent into the emperor’s treafure, ! 
No longer was any thbg.regukted, by law j all was car- ; 
tied on by cafrice, or diilurbed by violence, . , I 

The education' of the young princes promifed no re- i' 
medy for all tbefe evils. Left to the care of women till ' 
the age of feven years, tutored afterwards in ibnie reli« 
gious principles, they went and ipent, in the foft indul- 
gences of a feraglio,. tbofe years of youth and avfivity 
which ought to be employed in forming the man, and 
iniirufting him in the knowledge of iite. They took. ? 
care to enervate them, that they might have nothing- to 
fear 'from them#- Confpiracks of children aga-infl thek 
fathers were but too 'common; to prevent thfefe, there-' . 
fore, the children were deprived of every virtue, ieii they 
ihould be capable of a crime. Hence that fliocking J 
thought of an oriental poet, that fathers^ wbi/Jf theirfam ■ > 
are livings ave fandejl of their grandfons^ becauje they iov$\ . 
in them, the enemies of their enemies <. 

The Moguls had retained nothing of tbofe hardy 
manners they had brought from their mountains*. Thoie. 
who were advanced to high offices, or had acquired large 
fort-iiies, removed their habitations according to the fea- | 
fens. In tbefe more or iefs delightful retreats, they li* | 
ved in houfes buiJtpnly of clay or earth ; but the irifide ^ 
breathed all the Ahatic indulgence, with all the pomp ’ 
of the mod corrupted courts. Wherever men cannot j 
rarfe a lading fortune, nor tranfmit it to their polierity, ] 
■ they make bade lo crowd all their enjoyments into the 
only inoment they can call own. All tlicir'pka* j 

fures and their very exiilence are palled away in the f 
midH of perfumes and women, i 

The Mogul empire was in this flatc of weaknefs and. ' 
effeminacy when it was attacked, in 173B, by the famous - ' 
■Thamas Kouli-Khan, The innumerable militias of in- 4 
dia were difperfed. without reliilance before a hundred. | 
thoufand Periians^., as tbofe very Perfians had formerly « 
ffed before thirty thoufand Greeks -trained up by Aki- ; 

aiider«.. 
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ander. Thamas entered triumpliantly into Delhi, recei- 
ved the homage of Mahomed j and finding the 

■monarch dill more than his fubjeas, he fufered 

him to live and to re^|p united to Perfia all the protein- 
ces that faited him, and returned loaded with an im- 
menfe booty, the fpoiis of Indoilan. 

Mahomed, defpifed by his conqueror, was fiill more 
fo by his fubje^ts. The great men would not ferve un- 
der a vaffal of the king of Perfia. The Nabobdiips be- 
came independent, only paying a fmall tribute. la 
vain did the emperor declare that the Nabobs fliculd ftlU 
be removeable j each of them drove with all his power 
to make his dignity hereditary, and the fword decided 
every quarrel. The fubjedVs were conftantly at war with 
their mailer, and were not conlidered as rebels- Who- 
ever could afford to pay a body of troops, pretended to 
afovereignty. The only formality obferved was to coun- 
terfeit the emperor’s fign-manual in a firman, or warrant 
of invefliture. It was brought to the ufurper, who re- 
ceived it on his knees. This farce was neceffary to im- 
pofe upon the people, who had flill refpedl enough re- 
. niaining for the family of Tamerlane, to chufe that all 
authority drould, at leaff, appear to proceed from it. 

Thus did difeord, ambition, and anarchy defolatethis 
fine region of Indoilan. Crimes could the more eafilj 
be concealcid, as it was the cuilom of the grandees never 
to write but in ambiguous terms, and to employ none but 
obfeure agents, whom they difowned when they found 
it ne'ceffsiry. ■ Murder and poifon became common crimes, 
which were buried in the dark receffesof thofe impene- 
trable palaces, full of affaffms, ever ready to perpetrate 
the blackeft ads on the kali; figiial from their mailer 

The 

^ It was not even neceffary to have a patent from a Prince, or 
to be the heir of a perfon who poffeffed one, in order to ha ;e a ti- 
tle to afpire to (bvereignty , In a country where there is no here- 
ditary nobility but that of the blood royal, where there niuit be 
an a(5l of the. Sovereign to nobiiitate the fon even of a Grand Vi- 
zier, where the field of fortune is open to cycry man of fpirit or 
courage, where more than a half of the Grandees of ^the empire 
arc fpriing from the mcaneft of the people ; in finch a country, e- 
very man who is poffelied of money may entertain the hope of one 
day becoming a Nabob. After intentions are made public, 

the 
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"rif '^sSu f ? "t ti-*^ of a nu. 

™t even .yait for her approbation. TOrcontemnt^oTtht^hlf, 
ei! * ' xlie^^mtcnd^f'rf*^ "'"O counterfoit. 

' ith Io'tT4r iy''T 

ThovImW'-T * ’*?‘^ proilralions «-ere made before tiiem. 

w St! tf credential,, and the firman; 

■ ' ft ^ cntruftcd. This farce was neccf. 

fatj to conciliate the minds of the people who alwavs orefer 

net AiiS a'frm fo ?f Tamerlane, that L uforper 

He^ Ca pollcltcd a firm footirg, unlels lie could briiiff himfelf to be 

;=:r.r/ss£it„r*' " -■ 

• .®y ft'* '"^".« namely thofe between the Omrahs and thn R = 
irevaiTed° in fodoftan.*' ‘'PP^'cSon, ravages, and anarchy 

crets of the Emperors of Mogul have been ahi ays impenetrable 
fmAe moft peaeelui times, when afihirs of impor?ann“ nf 

holomahle hS^ih'tbftv’’”* “ terms ; and for any dif- 

hy1nS‘'raff"ger 1’ ac “cfs to 

p efo “e &e liffofS Tn Shards, n ho are polled 

ar3r;“£~iSS;. 

part. Under a feeble and imfead!: eannot aft his proper 

!i virtuous one Tn Lfi ' ‘*5' jovernment. he cannot afl 

bonds of locicb and' order Ire^d'IAt d *“ 
themfeives to aU miirer of crL^; T ft 

enc^cafcdT&f! mOT™ ttourf' inft'Sh r ^ this tlifordcr, 

percr .tbov 'ickr'rwi, i in tb.e ncme of the Em- 

.rfS-in; T- ^ "--ho had the burden 

iS' vft o revenues of their government. The 

^r^lo did not depend much on the attadimc “ of tiuifo 

' ' ■' wp$ 
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try. They carried off all their riches, or obliged the 
owners to bury them under ground j fo that the treafures 

amaffed 

corps, collected or united by venality, cHfbanded thofe for whom 
they thought they had no occafion, andfent them back to their own 
provinces, deprived of the pay that was due them ; and, to be more 
fecuie againft tneir refentment, they hired troops to cut thcin in 
pieces, who were fonder of the money granted to them for that 
purpofe, than of executing the orders they received, £veti thole 
xvho did not carry matters to that excefs, never failed to let part 
of the pay of their troops ran in arrear. This pradice was 2 -eiw« 
rally conlidered as iieceifary to render thofe mercenaries ' futiiM 
to their colours, xdio had been gathered together from aii the parts 
oi a deipotic empire. The firfl ambxtiou^i man who was able and 
willing to pay them, to bring about a revolution, had no more to 
hirafelf Xndependent of this danger, they run the 
nlk of ieemg them refufe to march againft the enemy,' or elfe to 
light carelefsly. Iheir inaaivity and want of fpirit were but too 
much Ciicouraged by die condua of their commiffaries, who liad 
die charge ox overfeemg the provifions, and the good order of th- 
troops. A tafte for luxury and oftentation, natural to the 
a certain incapacity of refifting fancies which feem to be naturii 
to tne climate, where all the ieniations are violent, but of a Ihort 
duratpi; efteminacy, and all the vices which precede or accom- 
pany It, make them facridee the purchafe of a jLel, or ornament 

wnich would have been iullkient to prevent 
the total defedlion or an army. f t 

The nches accumulated in Indoftan, during a long , facceftion of 
ages, ioy fome time prelerved this unhapoy country from comolcte 

and diftruft occafioned a part of them to bo buried m tbe iowe!* 
ofthe earth;, the foreign troops, that had been itifod eirte r to 
let up or iupport ulurpers, carried a good deal of them with’tiiem 
to their o«m country; the remainder was no more to be found b” 

Gentoos, vriiofe phlegmatic and indefoti.sabie gtdus 
U mitnimcnts or oppreihon. When their pwdi-^aUtv iw 1 ibirm 

gisssiHsBi 

d>prelioi.s it colt him h!s iSad, f 

Iheie reiburces of a defootic oarrial a ^ 

picable goverraneut at iaft ^'^d nn ■ ’a odious, and de- 

of '"/-f 

ailen^hy inch mal-admiaitotion^ lutheTpate of a few years. 
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amaUcd for To many ages gradually cnfappeared. A ge- 
-sieral dejc£lion enfufid. The grounds hy uncultivated, 
nnd tile mr.nufaSures flood ftilL The people would no 
longer work for foreign plunderers, or dome flic opprcf-« 
fors. Want and fanairse were foon felt. Tbefe calami- 
ties, v^hkh for ten years had infelled the provinces of the 

empire, 

tl-.ouiafids of men perjfiied witli- miiery and famine in this fertile 
country. The liurDancIman durfl no longer plow. The weavers, 
urtiBcers, and merchants, abandoned their trade and occupations. 
In confequence of thtfe misfortunes, public works w ere interrupts 
ed, ai:d bufmefs of every kind languifaed. Thefe calamities, which 
had ravaged for ten years the great^Il part of the eiif'pire, at iaft 
reached the coafl of Coromandel. This country had been hitherto 
preferred from thefe terrible plagues by the authority of the Su. 
baa of Bcciin, NixanvAl-Muiuck: But this wife governor having 
died, it was ferefeen, that the trade of foreigners to India would 
fiill with him, and that our veflels, after a long ftay in dangerous 
latitudes,, would be obliged to return empty, : of with trifling or 
xmprolitabie cargoes. It appeared that this diforder behoved al- 
ways to irxcreafc, linlefs the Europeans, who traded with India, 
had not taken care to provide, in a countiy they had fubdned, a 
fuflicient number of artificers and manufadturers, to fuppiy them 
wdth a conflcicrable part of the commodities of which they flood 
;ihBeed>''.v . ■ h 

Such was the idea of Bupleix ; it was brilliant, but bolder ilill 
The Europeans, aiw-ays fuccefsful in a war againft the Indians, at 
the time of tlieir firft fettlemeuts, hud never galnt-d any confldcr- 
able advantage over the conquerors of Indollan, Many trials, al- 
ways lunbrtiir.ate, had convinced them, that the Moguls were not 
only brave, but formidable enemies, Ihcfe repeated checks had 
accxiflomed them to endure the fame raortifications as the natives 
of the coimtry, the flavesofamofl defpotic government. The 
meaneft oflicer of the nioft petty Nabob treated thefe foreigners 
with infolencc, impofed laws on them, and, at their pleafure, ex- 
torted from them. very confiderable fums. If they ventured fonic- 
tiir.es to complain cf thefe oppreflioiis, it was with an unbounded 
iubir.ifiion, and accompanied with preients. In a government where 
the fuperlor thinks nothing is due to an inferior, where the favours 
of the Frince are always corrupted by fome mean and ielnfli con- 
iideration, juflice can never be obtained but at that expence. 


Garrifons without money, without difcipline, and without lubor- 
cllnatior, while they diminiflied coniitkiabiy the profits of trade, 
were unable to flop the courfe of theie crying cpprtfiloi.s, Amkifl 
this ccr.currcnce of unfavourable' circumflances, tie- riiaLufa<fl:iires 
ijTopcr icv the Wefl had rifen ic much in their price, and dimi- 
iiiihed in quality, that the proflts were infeniibly reduced to a trk 
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empire, began to vilit the coaft of Coromandel- The 

wife Nizam-Ai-BIukck, Sabah of the Decan, was now 
no more. His prudence and talents had kept that part 
of India which he had commanded in aSounfhing flate. 
The European merchants vrere apprehensive that their 
trade would fall ofr, when it had loll that fupport. They 
isv^ no reioiirce againll that danger, but to have a ter- 
ritory of their own. large enough to contain a nijtnber 
of nsanafaclares fufficient to make up their ladings. 

Dapieix was the iir(l who confidered this as, a praflF* 
cable fcheme. The war bad brought many troops to 
Fondichcrry, with which he hoped, by rapid conqueils^ 
to procure greater ad vantages than the rival nations had 
obtained by a Ileady condu^, and mature deliberation. 

He had long dudied the charadler of the Moguls, their 
intrigues, their policical xnterells. He had acquired facli 
knowledge of thefe matters, as might have been furpri- 
ling even in a man brought up at the court of Delhi,. 
Thefe informations, deeply combined, had convinced 
him that it would be in bis power to attain a principal 
influence in the affairs of Indoitan, and might pofTibly 
manage them as he pleafed. His daring fpirit, which 
prompted him to attempt more than he was ■Sibic.'to per- 
form, gave addlrioiial ffrength to hi$ TeHe^ions. Ho'* 
thing terrified him in the great part he propofe<l to 
at the diiiance of fix thoufand leagues from his native 
country. In vain did his friends reprefent to him the 
dangers, attending fuch an undertaking j -he conlldercd 
nothing but the glorious advantage of fecuring to France 
a new dominion in the heait of Afia^ to enable her, by 
tlie revenues annexed to it, to defray the charges of 
trade, and the expences of fovercignty ^ and even to free 
her from the tribute which our luxury pays to the in- 
duftry of the Indians, by procuring rich and numerous 
cargoes, which fliooid not be bought with any exports 
of money, but from the overffowings of the new reve- 
nues. Full of this great proje6f, Dupieix eagerly fei^ed 
the firff opportunity that offered to put it in execution^ 
and foon took upon him to difpofe of. the Subahihip of 
the Decan, and the Nabobffiip of the Carnatic, in favour 
of t%m mm who were ready to give up*&ny thinff he 

Ihouid require. 
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^ , * 
Tise SubsliO'.ip of tBe Decan is a vice-royalty, com* 

pofed of feveral provinces, wliicli were formerly fo many 
Independent ibtes. It extends from Cape Comorin to 
the Ganges# I’he bnbah has the infpeflion of all the In- 
dian princes, and all the Mogul governors within his jii« 
rirdi<Sl.ion 5 and in his hands are depoiited the contribu^ 
tions that are defined to fill the public treafure# He can 
compel his fubalterns to attend him in all military expe- 
ditions he may think proper to rnske into the countries 
tinder his dominion j but he mud not march them into a fo- 
reign territory, without an exprefs order fi*om the emperor* 
The Subahfliip of the Decan becoming vacant in 174S, 
Dupleix, after aferies of events and revolutions, in which 
the corruption of the Moguls, the weaknefs of the la- 
dians, and the boldnefs of the French, were alike con- 
fpicuous, difpofed of it, towards the beginning of the 
year 1751, in favour of Saiabatzing, a fon of the late 
viceroy. , - 

This fuccefs fecured great advantages to the French 
fettlements along the coail of Coromandel j but Pondi« 
•cherry was a place of fuch importance, that our people 
thought it dtferved a particular attention. This town, 
which is fituated in the Carnatic, has fuch cenflant and 
immediate connexions with the Nabob of that rich di- 
flriX, that it was thought advifeable to procure the go- 
vernment of the province to a man ■W’hofe alFeXion and 
fubmiflion might be depended on. The choice fell up- 
on Chandalhcd, a kinfnian of the late Nabob, well known 
for bis intrigues, his misfortunes, his wfarlike exploits, 
and his fieadinefs of temper. 

In return for their fervices, the French made him give 
up an immeiife territory. At the head of their acquit 
•latious was the iiland of Seringliam, formed by the two 
branches of the Caveri. This long' and fertile iiland de- 
rives its name and its con fe-quence from a Pagoda, wliicli 
is fortified, as are moft great buildings that are devoted 
io public worOiip, The temple is furrounded with feveu 
iquare inclofures, at the diEance of three hundred and 
fifty feet from each. other,' and formed by pretty high 
wails, which are proportionabiy thick. The altar Hands 
ip the center. A lipgie monument like this,, with its 
fortificationsi and the myfteries^and riches it coni8im,fs 
' motft 
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more- likely to maintain and perpetuate a religion thaa 
a multiplicity of temples and prieils difperfed in differ- 
ent towns, with their facrificesj ceremonies, prayers, and 
difcourfes, which by their number, their frequent repe- 
tition, and their being performed in public, are apt to 
tire the people, excite the contempt of enlightened rea- 
Ton, occahon dangerous profanations, or are (lighted and 
negle8:ed, which the prieds dread more than facjilege 
itfelf. The priefls of India, as wife as tbofe of Egypt, 
fuffer iio-idranger to penetrate into thePago'Jaof Serbg- 
ham. Amid ft the fables with which the liiitory of this 
temple is wrapped up, probably fame acute philofopher 
mightjif he was admitted into it, trace from the emblems, 
the form and eonffrudion of the edifice, and the fuper-^ 
flitious pradices and traditions peculiar to that facred 
inclofure, many fources of infirudioa. and an infight in-* 
to the biftory .cf the remotefi: ages. Pilgrims refort thi- 
ther from ail parts of Indoilan, to obtain abfolution of 
their fins, and fdvvays bring, an -offering proportionable: 
to their circumfianccs. Thefe' gifts were ftill fo confi- 
derable.at the beginning of the prefent century^ as ta 
maintain forty thoufand men in a life of iloth and idle' 
nefs. Thefe Bramins, though under the reftraints of 
fubordination, were fo well fatisfied with their iiruation, 

, that they feldom quilted their retirement for the more* 
bufy fcencs of intrigue and politics. 

Independent of ^ other advantages ''which the French' 
enjoyed by- the acquifitioii of Seringham, the fitu-atio« 
gave them great induence oyer..the neighbouring coun-' 
tries, and an abfoiute command over the kingdom of 
Tanjour, as they could at any time flop the waters that 
were wanted for the culm.-e of their rice. 

The territories of Karical and Pondicherry gotan-ac^ 
cefiiou of ten^leagues each, with fourfeore manufa8:ur«s<, 
If thefe acquifitions were’mot fo confiderab-le as that of 
Seripghaai, in point of infiaence o'ver public affkirs>»tli€j 
were mucii more fo with regard.tc trade,. ■ 

Eut this was a trilling acquifition comparedTb the ter- 
ritory they gained to the north, which 'cmmprehettded the? 
CondaviT,.MafulipaUni, the iilanci-cif Divi,‘ancl the four 
provinces of Muliafanagar, Eiur,^ liajamaisdry, aodClii- 
cakal. Such importaiii concefiiQUS msde-llie Frenoh ma- 
' ^ S- ■ ■ Mws 
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Iters of the coaH for the fpace of fix hundred miles, and 
procured them the beft linen of all Indoftan. It is true 
they were to enjoy the four provinces no Jonser than 
tney fhonld furaiflj the Subah with a ftipuhted'" number 
ot troops, and maintain themi at their own expence ; but^ 
this agreement, which was only binding to their honef- 
ty, gave them little concern. Their ambition previouf. 
Jy feized upon thofe treafures that had been heaped ud 
tn thote vaft regions for fo many ages. 

The ambition of the French, and their proiefts of 
conqueft, went fti}] much farther. They propofsd to ob- 
tain a ceffion of the capital of the Portuguefe colonies 

Trr^- ‘■^’angular fpacc which lies between 

Waluhpatam, Goa, and Cape Comorim 

In the mean time, till they could realise thefe bril- 
*iant chimeras, they coufidcred the perfonal honours that 
were layi/lied upon Dupleix as a prefage of the greateft' 
proiperitj. It is well kaowo, that every foreign colo- 
iiy IS more or kfs odious to the natives ; that it is good:, 
policy to endeavour to leflen their averfion; and that 
t.»e lurell way to attain that end, is to conform as much 
^ poilible to the^ cuftoms and manners of the country. 
This maxim, which is true in general, is more particu- 
larly fo in countries where the people think but little, 
as is the cafe in India. 

The French commander, who was fond of the Afiatic 
po®p, had n.O' obje6b*ofi to -this conformity.. w^is o** 
verjoyed when he faw himfelf invefted with the dignity 
cfa Nabob. That title put him upon a level with thofe 
whofe protcdion he folicited before, and afforded him 
conffdewble opportunities topave-the way for thofe great 
revolutions be meant to bring about, in order to promote 
the important interefts with which he was intruded. 
He entertained ftill greater hopes on being appointed 
goveriior of all the Mogul poffeffions, throughout an ex., 
tent little inferior to the whole kingdom of France. All 
the revenues of thofe rich provinces were to be depo- 
fited in his hands, and he was accountable to none but 
the oubah himfelf. 

Though thefe arrangements, made by merchants, 
not be very pleaiant to the court of Delhi, they 
- ttpt m,uch-afiaid of -its refcntment. ' The emperor, ■ 
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being in want of men and money, v/liich the Subahf^ 
the Nabobs, the Rajas, his meaneft deiegates, took upon 
tliemfelves to rcfafe him, found himfdf afiauited on all 

Kajaputes, the defcendents of thofe Indians whom 
Alesander .foughtj.beingciriven out of their lands by the 
Moguls, took Sielter in fome mountains that are almoit 
inacceffible. Continual diRurbances put it out of their 
power to tliink-of con«|ueils ^bat, . in the inter?als of 
their diiientions, they make inroads that cannot fail of 
harafling an empire already exhauiled. 

The Falans are ilili more formidable enemies*. Dri- 
veil bv the Moguls from moll of the thrones of Indoflany 
they have taken refuge at the foot of mount Imaiis^ 
which is a branch of the Caucafus, That litoation has 
ftrangely altered their manners, and given them a iiercc® 
nefs of temper which they had not in a milder climate. 
‘War is their chief employment. They ferve alike un- 
der, the banners of Indian orMahommedan princes: but 
their obedience is> not. equal to their Valour. Whatever 
crime they may have been guiky of^ it is dangerous to 
punifh them 5 for they are ib vindiiSlive, that they will 
murder when they are weak, and revolt when they are 
f-lron^|te,ough to tutempt a bold Uroke. Since the reign- 
ing p^^#has lok its ilrength, the nation has iliaken off 
the yoke. Not many years ago, their generals carried 
on their ravages as far^ as Delhi, and dieadfuliy plundered . 
that capitaL. 

To the north of Ittdokan is a nation, but lately known, 
which is the more formidable for being a new enemy^ 
This people, dikinguifiud by the name of 3 cheiks, have 
found means to free therafelves from the chains of def- 
potifm and fuperllition, tho’ furraunded by nations of 
Haves. They are faid to be followers of a philofopher . 
of Thibet, who infpired them with fome notions of li^ 
berty, and taught them Theifm, without any mixture of 
fiiperftition. They hrk appeared in the beginning of 
the prefent centuty, but were then confidered rather as 
a fe6t than as a nation. During the calamities of the Mo- 
gul empire,-' their -number incrcafed confiderably by apo- 
dates of all religions, who joned with them, and fought 
ilielcer amongk them* from the. oppreffiosas and fury of 

their 
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their tyrants. To be admitted into that fociety, nothing 
more is required than to fwear implacable hatred againi 
monarchy. , It is afferted that they have a temple with 
an altan on which Hands their code of laws, and next to 
it a fceptre and a dagger. Four old men 'are ele^ed 
who occafionally confult the law, which is the only fc! 
preme power this republic obeys. The Scheiks are ac* 
tually in poffeffioji of the whole province of Punjal, the 
grcatcfi part of the Moultan and the Sindi, both banks 
of the Indus, from Caffimere to Tatta, and all the coun- ^ 
try towards Delhi, from Labor to Serhend. They can 
raife an army of fixty thoufand good cavalry. 

But of all the enemies of the Mogul, none are, per- 
haps, fo dangerous as the Marattas. "This nation, ofiate 
lo famous, fo far as the obfcurity of their origin and hi- 
ilory will allow us to conjeaure, poffeffed feveral pro. 
Vinces of Indofian, where they had been driven by the ■ 
fear or the arms of the Moguls. I'hey took refuge in 
the mountains which eattend from Surat to Goa, and 
there formed feveral tribes, which, in procefs of time, 
united into one Hate, of which Satarah was the capital. 

Moft of them carried vibe and licentioufnefs to all the 
exceffes which might be expeSed from an ignorant peo- 
ple, who have caR.olf the yoke of prejudices,M||uthoufc 
fubflituting wholefome laws and found lea*, Bi«* their 
Head, Tired- of laudable and peaceful o^g^atiohs, they 
thought of nothing but rapine, was confined . 

to the plundering of a few villages, and robbing of fome 
caravans till the coaft of Coromandel, being. threatened 
by Aurengzebe, made them fenfible of their ftrengtb, 
by imploring their affiftance. . 

. ^ Then it was that they were feen coming out of their 
hiding places in the rocks, riding on fmall ugly horfes, 
but flout, and accuftomed to hard fare, to difficult roads, 
and to excefllve fatigue, 'i'he whole accoutrement of a 
Maratta horftman confifted of a turban, a girdle, and a 
cloak. His provilions were a little bag of rice, and a 
leather bottle full of water. His only weapon was an 
excellent fabre. 

- Notwithfiandiog the afliflance of thefe barbarians, the 
%I«dian princes were forced to bend to the yoke of Au- 
yengzebej but the conqueror, weary of contending with 
, irregular 
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irMffular troops, which were continually ^^''^gingthe 
newfv reduced provinces, deterimaed to conclude a 
tr Jtv Srwould have been difhonourabk, had u not 
been dJftafed bj neceffity, which is ftronger than pre- 
Lices, oaths, and laws. He'ceded f 

the fourth part of the revenues of the Decan, a ou 
bahfliip, formed out of all his nfurpatior.s in the penin- 

^'*^Tbis kind of tribute was regularly paid as long as 
Aurengzebe lived. Alter his death, it was grante o. 
refufed according to circumftances. 1 be levying of t 
broudit the Marattas in arms to the moR diilant parts 
from their mountains. Their boldnefs incrcaled during 
' the anarchy of Indofian, They .have made the empire 
tremble 5 they have depofed monarchs ^ they have ex- 
tended their frontiers 5 they have granted their protec- 
tion to Rajas and Nabobs whoRrove to be independent, 
and their induence has been unbounded. 

WhilR the court of Delhi was with dimculty mn- 
•tending with fo enemies, all.confpinng to cieft 

itsTuin, M'.de Buffy, who, .with afmall corps of French 
'troops, and an army of Indians, had condn£led Salabat- 
zing to Aurengabad his capital, laboured with fucceis 
to eRabliih him on the throne where he had placed hirn* 
The imbeciliity of the prince, the confpiracies' which it 
■occafioned, the reilleffnefs of the Ma^ttas, the firmans 
•or privileges which had been- granted to rivals, 0- 
‘ tSer impediments, obRru^ted, but could not overturn hw 
•projeas* By ’ his means, the prince reigned more peace- 
ably under, the prote£lian of the French than could have 
been expeded, coofidering the circamifances of his fim- 
ationj and he preferved him in an abfblptc independeEce 
on the head of the empire, 

Chundafaeb, appointed Nabob of the CarnaliCi wa» 
.not in fo happy a iituation. The Engliih, ever in op- 
pofition to the French, had Rirred him up a rival, named 
■'Mohammed- Ail-Khan. The names of thole two princes- 
ferved as, a pretence for carrying on a brllk war between 
.the two nations : they fought for glory,- for wealth, to 
ferve the pailions of their refpediive commanders, D,u- 
pieix' and Saunders. Victory declared atternately for 
both armies. Succefs would not have been fo flinflualing* 

htd 
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laad tlio governor of Madras had more troops, or the go- .. 
vernoor of Poodicherry better officers* It was difficult 
to cooje^lare which of thefe two men, who were both of 
the fame intlexibk temper, would, in the end, get the 
better; but it was very certain that neither would fub’» 
mit, whilt he had’ a fcldier or a rupee left. Nor wa^- it* 
likely that either " of "them would foon be rcduced to " ' ' 
this extremity, notwdthifanding their amasing efforts, 
becaufe the^/ both found fucb refources in their hatred 
and their genius, as even the moll able men could not 
have formed any conception cf. It was evident, that the 
difhirbances in the Carnatic would not ceafe, unlefs peace ■ 
was Erit fettled in Europe ; and it was to be ftared, 
that the dame, which had been confined to India for fix 
years, might fpread farther. The minifiers of France 
and England obviated this danger, by enjoining the two 
companies to fix certain, terns of agreen3„ent. They made; 
a conditional treaty, which began by fufpending nil ho^ 
IBlities at the commencement of the year 1755, and was 
to end by efiablifhing between them a perfefi: equality 
of territory, of Itrength, and of trade, on the coails of •' 
Coromandel and Orixa. This ,ffipuktion had not .yet • 
received the fan^ioo of the Courts of London and Yer- 
fiiillcs, when greater intcreffs kindled a freffi war between . 
the two nations 

Thk ’ 

^ The news of this great fiame, which, from North America, 
had commimicatecl itlhif to every part of the globe, arrived at In- 
dia at a tinic when the fituatloa of the Engliih v/as very tickliib, 
and might become ftili more ib- For fome time, a very pernici- 
ous t'tiftoirs had been introduced into thefe remote countries. E- 
very governor, of whatever European fettlement, was in the prac- 
tice of giving fandlnary to ■ the natives who were under the ap- ' i 
prchcnhoii of being opprelfcd or punidied. The ftur.s, often very \ 
confiderable, tvhich they received as the price of their protection, ^ 
made them Ihut their eyes to the danger to which they espofed ^ 
the intereils of their conlh’tuents. One of the principal oifictrs in 
Bengal, who knew. this refourcc, fied for refuge to the Engihh at 
Calcutta,, in order to efcape the punifxmients his breach of tniih 
%vell deferred. He was received with every mark of diftinclion, 
in proportion to the prefents his immenie riches enabled him to 
ofiej^ The Subah, ofiended as he ought to have been, put liim- 
felf at the head of his army, made an attack upon the place ; and, ^ 
■ ' having carried it, he ordered the garrifon to be thrown Into a c6n- . | 

fbied narrow dungeon^, where, they were moftly fuffocated in two- 

only twenty. three remaining alive. Large fums of money | 
^ _ were., 
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The news of this great cpntentioi^ Wars between 
which began in North America, and Engli/h and 
fpread all over the worlds reached the French. The 
Eaft Indies at a time when the Englilh ^ f r 
were engaged in a very troubkfome 
war with the Subah of Bengal. Had 
the French been then in the fame ftate 
they were fome years before, they would have united 
their interells with thofe of the natives. From narrow; 
views and ill-judged iaterefts, they were dehrpus of en- 
tering into a formal convention to fecure the neutrality 
which had fubfiiied on the banks of the Ganges, daring 
the iail diflurbances. Their rival amufed them with the 
hopes of fettling this regulation, fo long as he wanted 
to keep them in a ftate of inadlion. But, fo foon astheir 
fucccffes had enabled them to make their own terms, 
they attacked Chandcrnagore. The taking of this place 
.was followed by the ruin of ail the faflories dependent 
upon it, and put the Englilh in a condition to fend 
men, money, ptovifions,. and Oiips to the coaft of Coro- 
mandel, where the F^rench were julf arrived with conO- 
derable land and fea forces. 

Thefe forces, deilined to prote^f the fettlements of 
their own nation, and deflroy thofe of the enemy, were 
more than fuSicient to anfwer both thofe piirpofes. The 
only point was to make a proper ufe of them ^ but they 

. ^ 

were offered by thefe unhappy men to the guard which was pla- 
ced at the gate of the prifon, to prevail on them to acquaint 
the Prince uf their lituatioxi. Their cries and groans reached the 
ears of the people, who were moved by them j but no perfoii 
would go to i'peak to the Subah. ** He is afleep,” faid they to the 
dying Engiilhnien ; and there was not a man in Bengal who 
thought that, to fave the life of a great number of unhappy pep- 
Xdc, it was incumbent on tliem to deprive their tyrant of one mo- 
ment’s deep. . ^ 

Admiral Watfon, who arrived loon after in India, and Colonel 
Clive, who was much diffinguidied in the. Carnatic war, delayed 
not to avenge the injury offered to their country. They co Jedted 
together all the diiperled and fugitive Englifli, ivent tip the Gan- 
^ges in the month of Becember 175^, retook Calcutta, made them^- 
ieives mailers of many other places, and in tiae end gained a com- 
plete viclory over the Subah, whom they obliged to fubinit to a 
difgracefel treaty. - ^ _ 
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fet out wrong, as . will plainly appear from the following 
obfervations* ' 

Before the commencement of the war# the Company 
poielTed, on the coalls of Coromandel and Orixa, Mafu^ 
lipatam with five provinces j a large fpace round Pon% 
diclierry, which had long been but a flip of fand’; a do- 
main nearly as large in the neighbourhood of Karical ; 
and kftly, the iOand of Seringham. Thefe pofreffiona 
made four vafi traSs of country, too far diftant to fop- 
port each other. They bore the marks of the wild fan- 
cy and extravagant imagination of Dupleix, who had 
made thefe acquifitions. 

Th^ error of this policy might have been correded, 
Dupleix, who made amends for his defeds by his great 
qualities, had brought matters to that pitch that He was 
offered the perpetual government of the Carnatic. It 
was the moil flouri filing province in all the Mogul em- 
pire. By fingular and fortunate circumftances, it had 
been governed fuccelTivcly by three Nabobs of the fame 
family, who had been equally attentive to culture and 
induflry. General felicity had been the fruit of this 
mild and generous behaviour, and the public revenues 
had amounted to twelve millions A fixth part would 
have been given to Salabatzing, and the refi; would have 
been for the Company. ■ 

if the minidry and the dire£iors, who alternately fup- 
ported and neglected their power in India, had but been 
capable of a firm and fettled refolutionj they might have 
fent orders to their agent to give up all the remote con^ 
quefis, and to keep to that important fettkment. It 
was alone fufficient to give the French a firm eliablifh- 
ment, a elefe and contiguous fiate, a prodigious quanti- 
ty of merchandife, provifions for their fonified towns, 
and revenues capable of maintaining a budy of troops, 
which would have put them in a condition to defy the 
jealoufy of their neighbours, and the hatred of their e» 
nemies. Unfortuhately for them, the Coote ofVeriailks 
ordered that the Carnatic fiiouid be refakd, and aiialrs 
remained as they were before that propofal. 

The lituation was critical. Dupkix waS; perhaps, the 

only 
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only tnanvvho could fupport 

fl-e/d the famous officer who had had the gteateft ihare 
of‘his confidence, and was heft acquainted with his 
fchemes. The contrary opinion prevailed. Duplei.’c 
had been recalled. The general, who was appointed to 
condua the Indian war, imagined he muft demolifli. a 
llruaure which ought only to have been propped up la 
thofe troublefome times, and he loudly proclaimed his 
intentions, and thereby added to the imprudence of his 
refolutions. 

That man, I’vhofe ungovernable temper could never a- 
daot itfelf to circumftances,had received from nature no 
qualities that fitted him for command. He was govern- 
ed by a gloomy, impetuous, and irregular imagination j 
fo that there was a perpetual contraft between his con- 
verfation and his prqjeas, and between bis aaions and 
bis proceedings, Paflionute, fufpicious, jealous, and po- 
fitive to escefs, he created an univerfal diffidence and de- 
je€iion, and excited animofities never to be fu.ppreffed. 
iiis military operations, his civil government, his poll- 
tical combinations, all bore evident marks cf tlie con- 
fii Boa of his ideas. 

The evacuation of the iiland of Seringham was the 
principal caufe of the difaficrs that attended the war 
with Tanjoor. Mafulipatam, and the northern provin- 
ces, were lofi,' from having given up the alliance of Sala- 
batzing. The lefier powers of the Carnatic, vdio no 
longer refpeiSted the French for the fake of their old 
friend the Subah of tbe Decan, completed the general 
rain, by cfpoufing other intereils. 

On the other hand, the French fquadron, though fu- 
perior to the -Engrifli, with which it had engaged three 
ft'veral times, without gaining any advantage over it, at 
lafi wos obliged to leave it mafier of tbe feas, by which 
tbe lofs of India was decided. Pondicherry, after ftrug- 
gling with ^11 the horrors of famine, was forced, to fur- 
render on the 15th January 1761. ^Lally had, the day 
before, corretled a 'plan of Capitulation drawn up by the 
Council. He bad named deputies to carry it to the ene- 
my’s camp ; and, by a contradi£tion that was charadler- 
ifik of 'the man, but the confcquences of which were 
fatal; he gave the deputies a letter for theEnglifli Ge- 
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neralj in which be told biiOj He would have no ccpitu^ 
iamn^ becaufe the EngUJh were that kind of people that 
they would not adhere to it* 

In taking pofeOion of the place, the conqueror canted , . 
not only the troops that bad defended it, but all the - 
French in the Company's fervice, to be fhipped off for 
Europe ; s*'d, not fatii-ded even with that revenge, they 
deiltoyid Pundicherry, and reduced that noble city to a 
heap nf ruins. 

Thole of the inhabitants who were fent over to France, 
came tbiiher enraged at having loft their fortunes, and 
feen their houfts polled down as tbev drew off from the 
fliore. They filled Paris with tlu-ir clamours ; they de- 
voted their governor to the indignation of the public 5 
they informed againft him, as the author of all their mi* 
feries, and the foie caufe of the lofs of a ftourifhing co« 
lony, Lally was taken up and tried by the Parliament, 

He bad been accufed of high treafon and extortion 5 the 
firft of tbefe accufations was found to be abfolutely falfe, 
and the fecond was never proved y yet Lally was con« 
demned to lofe his head.. 

Let us aflc in the name of humanity, what his crime 
was that it fhould be punijfhable by Jaw ? The awful 
fword of juftice was not put into the hands of the magi* 
flrate to gratify private refentment, or even to follow the . 
emotions of public indignation. The Jaw alone muff 
point out its own vidlims 5 and if the clamours of a blind 
and incenfed multitude could fway with the judges to 
pronounce a capital fenience, the iriuocent'might fuffer f 
for the guilty, and there would be no fsfety for the ct- 
tiwn. .in this point of view let us examine the fcntence. j 

'It declares, that Lally Hands convifted of'hmmg I 
irayed tht iniet'efs of the King^ of the Jlate^ and of the />;- i 

dia €ot?ipafyK What is meant by betraying of interejis,^ ; 

What law is there that makes it death to be guilty of 
this vague and indeSnite crime ? No fuchkvv either does 
or can ex* ft. The difgrace of the prince, the cor.tempt of 
the nation, public infamy, thtfe are the prriper punifti- 
ments for the man, who, from incapacity or folly, has not 
feryed his country as he ought ; but death, and that too - . | 
upon a fcaffold, is defined for crimes of a d ifferent nature* | 

. The feateuce further dedaxesj that Lally tands con*. j; 

vided 1; 
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viiEled ofmscaitons^ exaBlons^ aniahufe of mthorliy. No 
doubi: ne was guilty of thefe in nuj^sjbcrlefs inllaoces. He 

.vnaade-ufe of vioieot .means to :p,rocare pecuniary „ aids 

but this money was put into the public treafure. He 
vexed and oppreiFed the citizens 5 but he never attempt- 
ed to take away their lives or to injure their honour. 
He ereded gibbet-S' in the market-places but cauCcd ua 
■one to be executed upon them. 

In reality, be was a madman, of a dark and dangerous 
call ; an odious and defpicahle man ; a man totally in- 
capable of command. Bin he was neither gniity of pu- 
blic extortions, nortreafo.i; and to ule the cxprcllioa of 
a philofopher, whofe virtues do honour to humanity, 
every one had a f'tght to kill Laiiy e:^cej>t the executioner. 

The misfortunes that befel the French Caufis of the 
in Alia had been forefeet! by all confi- misfortunes of 
derate men, who retleded on the cor- , the French, 

. luption of the nation. Their morals had 
degenerated chiefly in the voluptuous climate of the In- 
dies. The wars which Dupleix bad carried on in the 
inland parts had kid the foundation of many .fortunes. 
They were increafed and multiplied by the gifts which 
Salabatzing kviflied on thofewho conduaed him trium- 
phant into his capital, and fettled him on the throne. 
The oflicers, who had not lhared the dangers, the glo- . 
ry, and the benefltsof tbofe brilliant expedkionSg, fought 
to comfort themfelvea under their misfortune, % redu- 
cing the Sipahis to half the number they were allowed, 
and applying their pay to their own. benefit, which they 
could eafily do, as the money went through their hands. 
The agents for trade, who had not thefe refources, ac- 
counted to the Company but for a very fmall part of the 
' profits made upon the European goodsthey fold, though 
■they ought to have been all their own, and fold them 
thofe of India at a very, high price, which they ougH 
to have bad at prime cofl. Thole’ who were iatrui'» 
ed with the adminiftration of fome pofleflion, farmed 
it themfclves under Indian names,., or let it for a trifle, 
upon receiving a handfome gratuity; they even fre- 
quently kept back the whole income of fuch eilates uii- 
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der ptetence of fome ima^jinary robbery or deveflation? 
tifbic,li bad made k ic^poilible to recove.r it. All under- 
taking*?, of what nature foever, were claodedinely agreed 
upon : they, vsrere the prey of the perfons employed in 
them, who had found means to make themfelves fomi- - 
dable, or of fucli as were mod in favour, or richefr. The 
fclemn abufe that prevails in India, of giving and recei- 
ving prefentson the concluiion of every treaty, had mul- 
tiplied thefe tranfadions without necellity. The navi- 
gators who landed in thofe parts, dazzled with the for- 
lunes which they faw incrcafed fourfold from one voyage 
to another, no longer regarded their ihips, but as. they 
were a vehicle to waft them to traffic and wealth. Cor- 
ruption was carried to its greateft height by people of 
rank, who had been difgraced and ruined at home j 
but who, being encouraged by what they faw, and by the 
reports that were brought to them, refoived to go them- 
felves into Aha, in hopes of retrieving their ffiattered for-, 
tunes, or of being able to continue their irregularities 
with impunity. The perfonal condud of the diredors 
made it necefiary for them to wink at all thefe diforders* 
They were accufed of attending to nothing ij?r their of- 
fice but the credit, the money, and the power it gave , - 
them- They were accufed of giving the mofl important 
pofts to their own relations, men of no morals, applica- 
tion, or capacity. They were accufed of multiplying 
the number of faRors, v/itbout neceffity and without 
bounds, to fecure friends in the city and at court, 
Lafily, they were accufed of furniOiing themfelves with 1 
what would have been bought cheaper and better in '■ 
other places. Whether the government did not know of J 
thefe exctifes, or had not refolution enough to put a flop j 
to them, they were, by their blindnefs or their weaknefs, ; 
in fome meafure accomplices in the ruin of the alfairs' I 
of the nation in India. They might even, without in- 
juHice, be charged with being the principal caufe of ^ 
them, by fending fuch improper perfons to manage and 
defend an important colony, which had no Icfs to fear 
from its own corruption than from tjic Englifti fleets 
and armies. 

Tm 
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The difafters of the Company a- ‘ Stii>s tahn in 
broad w.#re iiiil aggravated by their fi- to ‘ re- 

tuation at home. It was immediately ejfdlrs 

thought advifeable to lay a fair account . 
of matters before the proprietors. This 
difcovery alarmed them exceedingly, .and gave rife to a 
hundred different fchemes, all equally abfurd. They 
hallily pafied from one to another \ but were too full of 
uncertainty and dlihdcnce to adopt any. The delibera- 
tions were carried on with too much afperity, and preci- 
ous moments were wafled in upb raidings and inve<J:five^. 
No one could forefee. where thefe commotions would end, 
when a young merchant, of quick parts aod a clear head, 
arofe. I hey lidened to him j when the ftorm immedi- 
ately fubfided, and freOi hopes began to dawn. All were 
unanimous in adopting, his opinion. The Company, 
which the enemies to ail cxclulive privileges wifhed to fee 
sboliihed, and which fo many parties had confpired to 
ruin, flood its ground 5 but it was put upon a better 
footing; a circumflance which was abfolutely neceifary. 

AmongO: the caufes which bad involved the Company 
in this didrefs, there was one which hadJong been look*- 
ed upon as the fource of all the reit ; which was the de^ 
pendence, or rather the ilavery, in which the govern- 
ment had kept that great body for near, bdf a century 
paft. 

Ever fince the year 1723, the court enjoyed the power 
of chilling the direiflors. In t730>. a cummifTary from 
the king was introduced into the adminiilration of the 
Company. This put an end to all freedom of debate in 
their deliberations; there was no longej any connedion 
between the adminiflrators and the proprietors ; no iai- • 
mediate intercourfe between the adminiflrators and go* - 
verament. All was di reded by the influence, and ac« ■ 
cording to the views of the courtier, Secrecy, that dan- • 
gerpus veil of an arbitrary .adnunillcatxon, concealed al 
their operations; and it was butiii 1744,, that the pro- 
prietors were called togiether. They were empowered 
to name Syndics, and to call. a general meeting once a 
year ; but they were not the better informed of their 
affairs, nor more at liberty to dired them. The power . 
of chafing the .diredors was ftili veiled in the crowaj^ 

Hs,, 
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asisi, inflead of or*e commiffary, the king chofe tp have: 
two* 

I'his gave binh to t.vo parties* Each CommilTari 
had Ills ow!i fcbeme* his own favouiritesj>. and ft rove lo- 
carry fils own points* Hence arofe diviftons, intrigues, 
ii'iloriiiadonst and aaimoiities, which had their centre at 
Paris, but fpread as far as India, and there broke outia 
a manner fo fatal to the nation* 

The miniiiry, ihocked at the light of.fo many abufcs,. 
and weary of ihule enttleis conteils, fought for a lemedy. 
it was imagined they hud hit upon one, by appointing 
a third comirdlEry lifts expi-dieni only fervcd to ii> 
creafe the mifchlef. Heipotifm hud reigned when there 
was but one 5 divifion when there were two j. buft from 
the moment there were three, all was aiiarc.ty and con- 
fufion. They reduced them to two, and endeavoured to. 
make them agree as well as they could j and there was 
even but one in 1764, when the proprietors defired that 
the Company might be reinftated in its criginal conftk 
tutioii, by reiloring its' freedom* , ’ . 

They ventured to tell the government, they might m* 
pute the difhikrs and errors of the Company to them? 
'ieives, as the proprietors had not been concerned in the.- , 
management of their affairs : That they could never be 
'carried on to the grearcll advantage either for them or ■ ' 
for the date, till this could be done with freedom, and 
till an immediate intercourfe was eftabliftied between 
tlte proprietors and adminiarators, and between, the ad- J' 
■miniftia?ors and the miniftry : That whenever there was 'I 
sm intermediate perfon, the ordeu given on. one ftclc^ and; ’ 
•thfC reports made on the other, would neceffarily, in pat ' 
'^fing throughhis hands, take acindiure of his own private' 
views and perfonal wiUj^lo that he would always be, in, ^ 
fa£t, the true and foie adminiltrator of the Company : ' 

That fuch in admin illrator, often deftitute of intereft, or 
knowledge of bufinefs, would alwa.ys be ready to ihcrifice. 
the welfare and .true interefl of trade, to the tranftcnl: : 
fhew of his adminiftration, and 10 the favour of place* 
men : That, on the contrary, every thing might be ex* | 
pedled from a free 'admmi ft ration chofen by the propric-*> i 
tors, ading under their infpedion, and in concert with I 
ihem» and fubje<£t'to no fort of reilraint* ♦ I 

^ .. - ^ The 
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The governmetit was fenfible of the truth of thefe rea^^ 
fons. They fecured the freedom of the Company by ^ 
fokmn cditl j, and the fame gentleman, who,, by bis ge 
Bius, bad jail giiren it a nevr exiftence, drew up a pkn 
©f temporary ftatutes for a new form of adminiilrhtion. 

The intention of thefe ftatutes was, that the Compa- 
ny might no longer be ruled by men, who oitca were 
not worthy to be its fadors : that the government might 
no further interfere than to proted it : that it might be 
alike preferved from that llavery under which it bad fo 
long groaned, and from that ipirit of myftery which had 
perpetuated its corruption : that there Paouid be a con« 
ftant intercourfe between the managers and the proprie- 
tors ; that Paris, deprived of the advantage enjoyed by 
the capitals of other commercial nations, of being a lea- 
port, might acquire a knowledge of trade in free and 
peaceable alTemblies; that the citj|;ea might at la ft form 
juft notions of that powerful tie that links all nations to- 
gether, and, by informing himfelf of the fources of pu- 
blic profperi-ty, learn to refpect the merchant whofe o- 
pera lions contribute to it, and to defpife the profeiSons 
that are defttudive of it. 

, Thefe wife regulations were attended with happier 
confequences than could pcftibly be expedled. A great 
adivity was obferved in every department. During the 
live years that the new adminiftration lafted, the lales 
produced annually 18,000,000 ^* They had not been 
■ jCb confidtiabie, even in thofe times which had beea 
looked upon as the moft profperousj for, from 1726 to 
1756 uiciufiveiy,’ they had amounted to no more than 
437,376,284 livresf, which makes, upon an average, in 
peace and war, 14,108,912 livres % a-year. 

It mull be confelied, that,, line© the year 1764, the 
profits had not been what they were before* The differ- 
ence between the purchafe and the fale, which had been 
at leaft cenA per cent, was reduced to about feventy per 
cent. This diminution of profit was owing ft) the want 
of Itock, to the ruin of French credit in India, and.*to the 
exorbitant power of the vidorious nation that had lately 
fuhdued thofe diftant regions. The agents for the Com- 

pany 
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pany tvere reduced to procure money and goods upon 
ibe irardcfl terms. They drew both from the Engli^x 
merchants, who were endeavouring to bring over to Eu-^, 
rope the immenfe fortunes they had amaiTed in Afia, 
With thefe impediments, and,, under thefe .difagree*'" 
able circumilances, tsrasthe exclufive. privilege of trading 
to the End Indies exercifed, when the governmest 
thought proper to fufp'iend it. Let us now: examine what 
was then the. fituation of the Company ^ 

meafures Before 1764, the number of (liaw. 
ftre infuj/ident» was 50,268. At that period the mi-. 
I'he trade of in ■ niflry, wdio, in 1746, 1747, and X748, 
dldditals isfub- had given up to the proprietors the, 
Jtiiiited to that produce of the lhares and bonds which 
of the Company^ were their property, relinquifhed in 
iitate of that jo* their favour the {Ixares and bonds them- 
€i€ty i?/ the time felves, to the number of 1 1,835, toge- 
tf it i d$cay, ther, to indemnify them for the ex-. 

penees they incurred during the laft 
war. Thefe ilxares having been cancelled., there rema 5 n<» 
ed but 

. • The.- 

The confeqtiences which followed thefe regulations feemed ' 
to juftify their prudence. In the coiirfe of idur years, during this 
reign of liberty, the new adminiftration liquidated and paid, one 
half in bills, the other half in calh, fixty millions of the debt con- 
tradled in India during the laft war, or even during former peri- ’ 
odfl. Four expeditions were made, one after another, by means of 
w'hich their faies were raifed fuccelBvely to a height equal, or e- 
ven above what they had ever reached, even when the Company . 
was in their greateft gloiy'. 

The firft iale, in lyfid, amounted to the neat fum of X4,7pS,33J^ 
iivres (<>47,427 1. 4s.)ij -^the fecond, in 17(17, to 1^^,5)13,826 livres 
(739,5.79!. 17 s. pd.); — »and the third, in 1768, to 24,006,506 
livres (1,050.2841. las. pd.). in. ail, to 55>7t7,668 livres, or. 
2,437,6471. 19s. 6d- 

On the other hand, fahitary regulations -vvere made refpedling 
the different fadfories,. and order and ceconoitiy re-eft abliffied 
throughout ail the departments of the adminiftration. But this 
firft fuccefs, which exceeded the expedlations of the proprietors, 
and. of the public, has not occaftoned any .effential alteration in the 
ftate of the Company. Of this a judgment may be eafily formed-, 
front an, accurate and particular defcriptioii of their prefent fttua.«..- 
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The wants of the Company obliged them to make a 
:all of 400 livres ^ per (liare. Upwards of 34,000 iliares 
3aid the call. The 4000 that did not, were reduced, 
i)y the terms of the edifl w'hich empowered the Conipa- 
ly to make it, to dre-eighths of the value of tbofe which 
lad paid, fo that, by this operation, the number was re« 
iuced to 36.920 whole fhares and fix-eighths. 

The dividends on the (bares of the. French Company^ 
IS of all other companies, have varied according to clr- 
:uraftances. In 2722, it was lOoHvrest* From 1723 to 
£745, it was 150 t* From 1746 to 1749, it was 70 |j. 
From 1750 to 17^8, it was 80 . From 1759 to 1763, 
It was 40 4 j and in 1765, it was but 20 livres This 
[hews that the dividend, and the value of the flock, 
which always kept pace with it, w’as neceffirily affedted 
3y the hazards of trade, and the Huftuation of popular 
opinion. Hence that prodigious rife and fall in the price 
af the (hares, which fell in one year from two hundred ff 
:o one hundred pifloles ff, then rofe to 1800 livres jjjj, 
md foon after fell to 700 Yet, in the midii ofthefe 
revolutions, the flock of the Company wasalmofi always 
the fame. But this is a calculation which the public ne- 
ver makes ^ it is determined by the circumflance of the 
pr^efent moment 5 and their hopes and fears always go 
beyond the truth. 

The proprietors, who were expofed to the mortifica- 
tion of feeing their fortunes reduced to one half in a fin# 
gle day, would no longer run the rifques of fucb a fitua- 
doa. In laying in a frefli flock to'trade with, they wifli- 
ed to fecure the remainder of their fortune in fuch a man- 
ner, that the fhares fliould at all times bear a fettled 
price, and an interefi that could be depended on. The 
government fettled this matter by an edidi ilTued out in 
Augufi 1764. The Xlllth article exprefsly fays, that, 
to fecure to the proprietors a fettled income, indepen- 
dent of all future events of trade, a fufHcient fund fliould 
be detached from that portion of the contradi which was 
^hen free, to fecure to every fhare a capital of 1600 

iivrcs 

17I. los, f 4I, 7s. ( 5 d. f 61 ns; 3d, [} 3I. is. 3VL 

J3I10S, ^iLi5s. '*’^'iys.6d, ff x6yl jos, 
tt S3I. 15 s. N, B. Each piftole is reckoned at od*, 
gll 7SI. 15 s. 30I. isis. (id. 
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livres , and an intereft of So livresf ; and that neither 
that tnlerej nor that capital Jhould, in any cafe, or for 
any caufe whai/oever, be anfuterable for Jucb enrage- 
mints as the Company might enter into after the date of 
this eoiB%. ■' 

The 

... , *7oi- t3l. los. 

f Indcpcnderit of theie rA’antages, which ought not to admit 
any alteration, and which have marie the fliares anfvvai-able for 
ferved CM .^'““Pany, the proprietors have re- 

mucVwiu /‘fr“ - •rc“‘ S*’“tes, however, are not 

ment tV.‘ t ht. ' i”" "7 “ an eftabliUi- 

wWch iiwcofi r^’anagement, and 

wfticn l a. cod botn govemm. nt .anil the proprietors fuch immenfe 

t C’ .H e were eif..:-here lb flouriihSgls 

viJeirc Tn°rr ^ ® e*'’Mve pri- 

It-i :. .■‘°*^^'®';°''fideK,ticu wemay add another, which is of 
CotBo-ijiv‘f’V”/^*^ opriuoa ot fomc Speculators. The ftoct of the 

t.owj.ai!y,t.t£7 lay, |jas,r^o Other fouTidalonthiia a crpclit whe 

■ flate. If the pubTc tJe^^ : 

If a of time, to anlwer all tiieir enga^^ements, 

wijJ Li'h i^ave come under to the Company 

\^ill tot be more reipedled than any other; of c(.pibquence 4eir 
fiiaresoiightnot tobeofa^higher value than the IUng»s funds 
L is to no purpoie to obferve, that the miniller, howe^ver great 

IhcSetoSf’," convinced of the importaifce of 

ZDC tiade to India, to rum it altogether by a breach ot faith To 
this they answer, that the annnitfes paid to the ^pri'tort haTe 
dQ conneaon with this trade, which never was. n» ever wd b! 

. earned on, but by the funds ^dhially in circulation 

Without endeavouring to examine minutely into the princinles 
ttjran which this opinion is founded, we fliall here give a^detail of 
the mortgaged debts of the Company. ® 

iiaZ bills remaining unpaid of what was borrowed in 

(ritil “ .iMerea pf i5S,fia5 Hvres- 

Contraa mai’’?n^!l^’T proraifes given to obtain the 

’’553*740 hvres (lap.jaSi. 35. fid.? Thefr 
wnm .es are perpetual, and mafce up a tSal of jiref 

^ added to a capital of 118,37 1^4^ livres’ 

•w-for - ^ Company owe i,i46',3^8 livres (50,1 ctL V 

-for annuities granted ' upon two liyes in 174S, po/.^di l4is’ 

. . (SATSifo ' 
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. The Company therefore owed for 36,920 iliares and 
SKreJghths, at the rate-of 80 litres Iliare, an intereil 

amounting 

10‘fd.);— in confeqaence of the lottery of 
4jo,66'd Hvres (20,591!. 14s. ddOj— of money borrowed at 9 per 

cent, the -iame year, 419,102 ijvres ( 38,335!. 14s, 3d.); for 

peniians or particular arrangements, 129,400 iivres, (sM6iL 5s.) 
The uftr.Bt annuities amounting in tvho^e to tliefum of 3, 074^399 
hwes (134, ■5351 1 5s. v^d.), which, added to $,<^77,350 iivres of 
perpetual annuities, (247,9451. i is. 3d.), make the debt of the 
Company to amount to 8,752,249 iivres '(382,910!. 17s. io|d.)- 
H'orii tins calcuiution, that, by their contradl: of iSo 
muliojis, there remains to the Company a clear income of 247,7^1 
hvres (10,839!. 2 s. i4d.), which appears to be fufficient to an- 
Iwer tlie claims of fpme individuals, hitherto not fully afeertained, 
and the demands of the Englifh Company for the maintenance of 
irench priibners durin.g the lall war. 

_Beficles mortgages of perpetuities and Uferents, the Company 
alfo have debts 0; two kinds,,, namely, the old debts, that is to 
fay, thofe contradlcd before the ill July I76'4, amountins to 
I a,i;5S,07S litres (545,0571. 3s. 3d.); and the debts contract- 
ed ixnce the ifb JuV 1764, amounting to 69,577,550 Iivres 
0,048,4051. 7 s. 5d.); making in all 82,136,538 Iivres, 
Co? 553 j 473^* 9d.) But, on the other hand, the Company 

have in trade, or in funds, either in caffi, or in debts to call in, 
“3 >ii 3»S4,2 hvres ,^3,635,2301. iis. pd.); a fum fufficient to ba^- 
laace both their old and new debts. 

Their tffedls, moveable and immoveable, amount to about so 
milhons of Iivres (875,000 i.). In thefe are. included, their houfe 
at .rims; tlurty veffels fit for fea; their buildings ati’Orient- 
then naval Itores; 1349 blacks remaining in the liles of France 

Company have preferved 
rebuilt in India. - 

We nave eftimated all thefe 7.;articulars at their -i^refent value, 
withoiit regard to what they cofi ^ 

A property of Itjil more impof-ance, is a fund of about 5o 
f.<aualJymofi..; .,igcd at prefrut by the con- 
(7.37S.<^h) la heunty for the payment 

panv nrtfonff b3’‘.*5ol.). which ie Com- 

pany prtitntjy pay. From tlic httle tttentior rve fouid give to 
ti^ ume hat has e apied fince tlie fale of part of thefe arLitief 
property of thefe fuMS is at prefent 

(6° 5I- ‘°“® .0.3'i.5=ol.). or 1,500,000 iivres, 

o! perpetual annuities^ * 

By famming up the di^v.rent articles which confiitute the de- 

b t and credit of the Company, and valuing the liferent ait 
uuito at 10 per cent, it will be found, that the principal iL of 

*3Lxos., , 
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jimounti ng to 2,953,660 livres They paid for their 
feveralxontra^s -2,727,506 livresf, which made in all 

5 v 68 i > i 66 livres J of perpetual annuities. The life an- 
nuities. amounted to 3,074,899 livres jj. The fum total 
of all thefe annual payments was then 8,756,065 livres 
la what manner the Company raifed money to anfwer 
thefe feveral demands, iliali be the fubje£t of our next 
inquiry* 

That great body, far too deeply concerned in Law’s 
fcheme, had advanced him 90,000,000 of livres f-. When 
the catahrophe happened, the government made over to 
them in payment the exclulivc fale of tobacco, which 
then brought in three millions.** a-year j but they were 
left without a capital to trade upon. This kept them 
in a flate of InaQion till 1726, when the government 
came to their fuccour* The rapid progrefs they made 
aClonhhed all nations, and they bid fair for furpa fling 
the moft ilouriflung companies. This opinion, which 
was the general one, emboldened the proprietors to com- 
plain that their dividends were not doubled and trebled. 
They thought, and fo did the public, that the King’s 
treafury was enriched with their fpoils. The profound 
fecrecy with which every thing was carried on, greatly 
Ilrengthened thefe furmifes^ 

. The breaking out of the war between Finance and 
England, in 1 744, dilTolved the charm. The miniflry, 
too much embarafled in their own affairs to think of 
doing any thing for the Company, left it to fliift for it- 
felf. Then, indeed, every body w^as furprised to fee 

that ■ 

mortgaged debts amoutils to 149,120,936 livres (6,524,040!. 
icj-s.); and the other debts, old a*? well as ne%v, to the ium of 
S2,i36,536ixvres (3,593,473!. 9s.); fo that their debit amounts 
to 231,257,474 livres (10,117,5x4!. 9 s. ^d.). 

‘ It w’ili be found, on the other hand, that, by the contrr.6l of 
tSo millions, the funds the. Company have in tra^ or in floch, 
either in caih, or in debts to call in, amount to 83,113,542 ;ivres 
(3,636,2301. IIS. pd.); and their n.'ovcable and immoveabie, ef- 
fects being computed at 20 millions (875,000!.), the fum total is 
283,113,842 livres (12,386,230 1. 11 s. pd.). By comparing thefe 
two futns, we fhal'i iind that the credit exceeds the debit 
51,856,368 ihTCS (2,268,7161. 2S.). 

* 129,2221. T2S. 6d. ('119,3281. 7s. pd. I 248,5511. 3d. 

fl r6s, 75.4 § 383,077!. x6s. ic-J-d. | 3,p37’5'^-h 

131,2501. 
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that CololTus ready to fall, wMct had never yet met with 
any (hock, and whofe greateft misfortune had been the 
lofs of two fliips of a moderate value The Company 
was undone, had not the government, in 174*", declared 
itfeif their debtor in the fum of 180,000.000 of livresf, 
and engaged to pay them the intereil: of that fum for 
ever, at five cent. This engagement, which was ia 
lieu of the cxclufive fale of tobacco, is fo important a 
point in hifiory, that it would not be fufHciently eluci- 
dated, if we did not take up the matter further back. 

The ufe of tobacco, which was introduced into Eu- 
rope after the difcovery of America, made no very ra- 
pid progrefs in France. The confumption was fo fmall, 
that the firll leafe, which began the firfi of December 
1674, and ended the firll of Odlober i68o, brought, m 
but 500,000 livresj to the government the two firH 
years, and 600,000 |j the four iaft j though the right 
of damping pewter had been joined to this privilege. 
This farm was confounded with the general farms till 
16919 when it Hill remained united to them, and was 
. rated at 1,500,000 Hvres § a-year. In 1697, it became 
once more a feparate farm on the fame terms, till 1709, 
when it was increafed to 100,000 Hvres ^ more, till 
1715. It was then renewed for three years only. The 
two firft years were to bring in 2,000,000 of livres % 
and the lafi 220,000 f more. At that period, it was 
increafed to 4,020,000 livres { a-year 5 but this lafied 
only from the firil of Odlober 1718 to the firfl of June 
1720. Tobacco then became a mercantile commodity 
all over the kingdom, , and continued fo till the firfi: of 
September 1721. During this ihort interval, private 
people laid in fuch a Hock, that when it came to be 
fatmed out again, it could be done but at a moderate 
price. This leafe, which was the eleventh, was for nine 
VoL. il* J yearSj 

^ An enthufiafm to aggrandize, fortify, and embeiUni tlieir fet- 
tlements in Afia, and a fonclncfs to make the port of .rOrient rival 
Breit and horthnouth:, had brought this Society to the brink of 
ruin, which, whatever members it might confift of, ^vas, after ail 
neither more vm- iefs than a trading company. ^ 

t 7,375,000 1. f 21,875!. ' II 26,- sol 
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years, to comtnence on the hrft of September 1721, 
the firil: of C^Slober 1730. The farmers were to gb 

1.300.000 li vres^ for the firfl thirteen months • 1 ,800,00c 
for the fecond yearj 2,560,000}: “for the third, an 
3,000,000 II for each of the laH fjx years. This agree 
ment did not take place, becaufe the India Company, t 
•whom the government owed 90,000,000 livres § , whlc 
had been depoiited in the royal treafury in 1717, de 
'manded the farm of tobacco, which had then been mad-; 

over to them for ever,, and which, from particular e 
vents, they had never yet enjoyed. Their petition wai 
found to be juft, and they obtained what they fo warm- 
ly folic i ted. 

They managed this farm themfeives, from the £rft ol 
Odober 1723, to the laft day of September 1730. The 
produce during this fpace was 50,083,967 livresi j fous 
9 deniers-j-j which made 7,154,852 livres 10 fous 3de« 
niers a-yearj out of this muft be deduced yearly 
3,042,673 livres 19 fous 6 deniers ff for the charges of 
preparing the land# 

Thefe charges were fo enormous, that it was thought 
the bufineft, which grew every day more confiderable, 
would be better in the hands of the farmers-general, who 
would do it at kfs expence, by means of the clerks they 
employed for other purpofes. The Company accord- 
ingly leafed it for eight ‘ years. They engaged to pay 

7.500.000 livres y for each of the firft four years, and 
8, OOP, 000 |jj| for each of the four laft. 'I'his leafe went 
on upon the fame footing till the month of June 1747, 
and the king promifed to account with the' company for 
the increafe of the produce, as foon as il fbould be known 
and aicertainecl. 

At this period, the king united the tobacco farm to 
his other duties, creating and alienating, for the ufe of f 
the Compf.ny. an annuity of nine millions §§ forever, | 

upon a capital of a hundred and eighty millions This f 

large compenfation was thought to be due to them for 
the old debt of ninety millions for the overplus of the 

proSe 

S^tS75l. 1*78,7501. I ii2,occL |j 131,2501. 

§ . 4 About 2,11^1,1731, II £, 7d, - 

About 313,024 .1 6 s . ft About 133,1161. 199. 7. 

' $1 3^S,i25l.' ^ - Ili'ASopooI. II 393?75<5k 

7,875,000!,' . % 
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profit opon the tobacco farm from 1738 to 3 747, and to 
iiideranify them for the expences of the negro trade, the 
lO'ITes they had fufiained during the war, their giving up 
the exclufive privilege of the trade to St Domingo, and 
the lofs of the ten duty, which had been fufpenJed ever 
fince the year 1731. Yet this compeufation has beem 
thought inadequate by fome of the proprietors, who have 
found oat, that, ever fince the year 1758, upwards of 
31,700,000 pounds weight of tobacco have been annu-' 
ally fold in the kingdom at three livres a-pound, tho" 
it had been bought for tvventy-feven livres f a hundred. 

The nation is of a very diferent opinion. The mana- 
gers who prevailed upon government to acknowledge 
fo large a debt, have been acciifed of ficrificlng the in- 
terefl of the public to that of a private fockty. A writer 
who, in our days, Ihould examine whether ihis accufatiou 
was weii or ill grounded, would pafs for an idle 

^ -Sack'. 


^ as. 7*2-ch f ik 3s. 7-l'd. 

' Perhaps we fiiali be forgiven for obferving, that, had the pa- 
trons of the . Company been lefs blinded by particular prcjiidiccs, 
they would have procured to the nation forne indemniiication for 
the immenle debt contracHred by it on their account. Nothing. 
%7as more eafy. It was only to deprive tliem of an odious mono- 
poly, which made the callor of Canada go into the hands of the 
Englifli ; to rcilore Senegal to the Hate, from whence no more 
was got annually than about 7 or doo Haves ; to free the govern- 
ment and trade of the extravagant duties paid to the Company for 
the liberty of trading to Guinea ; in hne, to bring them back to. 
the fpirit of their irdtitution, and to coniine them to it, without, 
fuflering them to go be>’ond their bounds. 

TIiofe who have attended to the progrefs of the Company, knoxv, 
that their trade v/as very inconfiderabie in the lafl centuiyv The 
account.s from which a computation can be made, ben.r, that from 
■ the 1054 to the idShi, the total did not exceed ^,500,000 im-es 
(4r5,625 L) Their progrefs was lefs coiiHdcrable afterwards, the 
foie ambition of France being to extend her territories. After 
the 1720, however, their trade began in fevcral rcipcds to in- 
creafe ; but it was not till five of fix' years after, that it became 
an oljjedl: of importance. , Their ekpeddatioiis were very fan- 
guine, when two wars inten-upted or defeated all their opera- 

It is an efiablifiicd facl:, that the whole fales made at POrient 
fincc the lycd to 1756 inciufive, the period of the lait war, a- 
mounted tone more than 437,37'^,2S4 Hvfes (15?, 135,3 rah Ss* 
dd.) From the 1740 to the 175^, they have gained regularlyj, 

.v-i ■■ kfb , i ■ f ; 'betwixt; 
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Such a difcuffion would be nltogetlier needlefsj fince e™ 
very circunoflance of thistranfadion has been made pub-- 
lie. It will be fufficient to obferve, that it was with 
the nine millions ^ a-year improperly facrificed by the 
liatCj that the Company was eimblcd to anfwer the de- 
mand of 8,756,063 livres f with which it was charged ^ 
fo that the overplus that remained to them amounted to 
about 244,000 livres 4; of net revenue. 

it is true, they had private fimple contrail debts to 
the amount of 74» 505,000 livres |j j but they had in trade, 


betwixt buying and felling, 102 per cent. ,fo that, on the fuppofi- 
tion the profits W'ere always the fame, their exportations of cafih 
muft of courfe be reduced to 215,522,912 livres, (9,472,877!. 8 s.). 
From this fum there xvill naturally fall to be fubtraAed the pro- 
duce of the goods exported'from Europe to Afia ; but the broils 
in which the Company is iiwolved, have made more money go out 
of the mother-country tlian the exportation of their goods has been 
able to bring inv 

Were we inclined to inquire how much the annual trade of the 
Company has iricreafed during that fpace of time, we fiiould find, 
that it never exceeded 14,108,912 livres, (617,2541. iSs.) Their 
.returns of 24 millions (1,050,000!.) ■would have been hardly fulli- 
cient for the bare confumption of the kingdom, and they muft have 
been much more conliderabie to have fupplied the demands of the 
neighbouring ftates*. 

Thefe important confiderations well deferve tlie attention of go- 
vernment and of the proprietors, fo foon as the return of peace al- 
'lows France to refume her trade to India. This happy period is 
arrived ; but the lofs of all their fettiements in India, and the e- 
vents which preceded, as well as tliofe w'^hich followed after, threw 
the 'minds of the proprietors into a hate of defpair, and this defpair 
gave birth to a thoufand fchettics the ffioh abfurd. So great was their 
perplexity and dihrufi:, that they run from one project to anctlier,, 
without being able to fix their attention on any one in particu- 
lar. The time for adlion, which became every day more preci- 
ous, was fpent in reproaches and invectives ; and aiiimoilty took 
the place of deliberation. Ko jjcrfon could forefee where all thefe 
convuUions w ould end, till a young mercliant, of a bold and en- 
lightened genius, kt them krow. At his voice, the tumult ccafes* 
hope revives their fpirits; there is but one mind, and that is his 
€uvn. The Comtpany, which the enemies of all exciufive privileges 
vvifiied to fee abojifiied, and whic.li the intereft of fo many indivi- 
duals had confpired to ruin, is fupported, and, wdiat w^s inclifpen- 
fibly necelfary, is reformed. 

3i>3,7Sol. I 333,0771. ids. io|<L 

4 * J ‘ !! 3.S59.5S3I- ijs. 
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or in debts to call in 70,733,000 livres^' j a fumnearJj, 
fufficient to balance theie demands. 

Their only riches conliHed, therefore, in moveable and 
immoveable elfeds, to the amount of about twenty mil- 
lions f, and the profped of the extindlion of the life- 
annuities, which in time muH bring in three millions t 
a-year. The a- 5 iual value of this article might be reck- 
oned equal to a clear capital of thirty niiHious jj. 

Independent of tbefe properties, the Company enjoy- 
ed fome very beneficial rights. The exclufive fale of 
coffee had been granted them 5 but, as public utility re- 
quired that an exception fliould be made in 1736, with 
regard to coffee imported from the American iflands, 
they had, by w'ay of compenfation, a yearly fum of 
30.000 livrei?^V 'which was always duly paid. Even the 
privilege for Mocha coffee was cancelled in 1767? the 
goveriiment having allowed the importation of that of 
the Levant. 'Fhe Company obtained no ludeinnificatioa 
on this account. 

They had met with a woife difappointment the year 
before. In 1720, they had been inveffed with the foie 
right of tranfporiing ilaves to the American colonies* 
1 his fyffem foon appeared to be erroneous, and it was 
agreed, that all the merchants in the kingdom ffiould be 
at ilbeity to carry on'the ffave-trade, upon condition of 
adding a piffole 4 par head to the thirteen iivres 
granted out of the royal treafury. Suppoffng that 15,000 
negroes were diTpofed of every year in the Freiich if- 
lands, this made a clear income of 345 ,000 livres'ff fox' 
the Company. This bounty which was allowed them for 
a trade they were not concerned in, w'as taken oilha 1767, 
and was made up to them by a reafonabie equivaient. 

At the firff formation of the Company, tney had ob- 
tained a gratuity of 50 iivres upon every ton cfgocdi 
they iltould export, and cf 75.|||| upon every ton they 
fhould import from abroad, 'i'be miniitry, upon the 
fuppreffjon of the bounty upon negroes, iacreaied the 
gratuity upon every ton exported to 75 livres-|4, and 
upon every ton imported to 80 it wc rate ooth at 
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hon for the Company, including the 50,00a livres -f- 
tbey received upon the cofiee. ' 

Whilft the revenues of the Company remained entire 
their expences were leflhned. By the edift of 1564 the 
tflands of France and Bourbon were become th; prone " 

lend ta.m. By this arrangement the Company was 

Smids ji they enjoyed in thofe two 

With 

., * 4 .% 7 S 0 }- f 3,1372. 105 . t s~ r-^ol 

wo“’ fr Thu* ™''^’ “'d ail hands are fet 'to 

F one at Ins procer bufmefs. l-Ke necclFtv 

of havirj.- taeir ihips difpatched in proper time, mahes them ovct 
■tOOli any faults m the fabric ot the £oocl« Thi«:‘nPo-’;n.^^sT./. u' ■• 

■ * if-e^ ternilhers of Indian comLofittrre- 

to he no eaiy matter, nay perhaps impoiSbie for them ii^'tbe?: 

‘0 P™<yte them. Under a free tov-mnerr 
more zo.-.! on the part of the proprietors, and more c»'--.P7ie,.,'.,' 
on the part o, the public, might naturally have been e-'w^Vd • 
hut neitner the public, nor the proprieiors, would dm^toi^ ’ 
ifi iuch coiiiiderabre funds in a idieme of this nature r non lie 

both ot an admmifir.ation which, ever fmee the new Vv , 

tent m rhe month of June rydS, neither could 

S- .•■ r fo. he direaed by the proprieiors ‘ v. ho r7’ 

ccbaui) iubjtcl ti> tbe iiiHueiice of a Comaiif’^n'- b -4 rr-r’ 

dread the lame clifappointmer.t in &rure w] /I’ ^ " 

perienced in times paft! As their whoie efritd w, a5i , 

p esh-rw’i^irr,: 

h»i n m their power to alienate whftevcr th.e extino'iion of t.hl 

life rent. 
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With all thefe {hemingly profperous circumflanccs^ 
the debts cf the Company were daily increaling* This 

muii 

liferent annuities- left at their tlifpofal, wHclij rxccraing to all 
probability, auiit aipount annually to 50,000 iivrcs (2,187). los.); 
but wo rauch doubt whether money holders would rruike aviy con- 
hderabk advances on thefe mortgages. 

If they endeavoured to tempt them wit-h the ailuring bait of a 
. large- intereftj, the fiifpicidns, ■. .natural' to the.ifi ■ gentlemen, , tv ould. 
i.;nmediately recvir, v/hen they began to conlldcr the revolutions 
that iiad happened in trade, which forbid any farther hopes of 
their reaping the fame prohts, and by reafoii of the obfcacles of 
every Idiui which it had met with,which did not allow their ihlcs 
to exceed 20 or 2,5 niillions ($75,0001. or 1,093,7501.), when 
t!)cy ought to have been carried the length of 30 or 3^; ( 1,32 2,500!. 
01' t, 531, 250 ].), m order to render the home confumption of 
a tic goods, as well as the exportation abroad, as extenlive as in 
the nature of things wrs pofribla. 

Their natural dhtriut would be. farther excited, by the oblige* 
tkn the Company have come under, by -their excluhve privilege,, 
to fupply the iiics of France and .Bourbon with provlilons ; whiak, 
thefe iilands, if wc except a inillion of colTee, having nothing to. 
give in payment of the European goods, fent them, but bills of ex* 
change on the treafurers of the colonies, the coniequence is, that 
the Company are under the neceffity of making advances, one af- 
ter another, of 12 or 15 miJlions (525,000!. or d5(5,25ol.}, and to 
get a credit on the King, which piiblic contingencies render al- 
ways uncertain, either from the nature of tlie thing itielf, or the 
term of payment. 

Another caufe of diHrul?:, and tidiich is well-founded, arifes 
from the enormity of the expences to. which the Company is fub- 
jedlcd. We pretend not to lay that they are unneceffary, or that 
they are not even, in general, regulated with osconomy ; but, ac- 
cording to the ialt returns that have been made, they amount to 
no kfs than 8 miiiions (350,000!.) a-year ; and as the Company is 
burdened with the expences of the crown, they may even exceed 
that iuni. 

^ From all thefe coniiderations, we are of opinion, that if the 
King does nc-t take upon himfelf the burden of the charges of the 
crown, make arrangements for ' rendering the fupplying the ifles 
01 France arid Bourbon lefs expenlive to the Company, and infure 
to them of new, and more inviolably, all that liberty which is the 
e hence of every commercial undertaking, the trade ox the Com- 
pany will decay every day, and hi the end be annihilated. Thefe 
changes, by which, at bottom, things are only brought hack to 
their natural order, are become the more indifpenfible, in order 
tiiat the C^>3"npany may be put in a condition *to furmount the 
oollacies oi every kind which arifc'from her prefent iituation in 
India. • . , 


Durin; 
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Riuft inevitably happen, as their income, together with 
the profits of their trade, was not fufficient to defray 
the expences of carrying it on, and the charges annexed 
to the crown, which together amounted to eight milli- 
ons * a-year. They might even exceed this, as, by their 
nature, they vrere fufceptible of endlcfs increafe, accor- 
ding to the poliucal views of government, which is the 
lolc judge of their importance and necelTity. 

In fo unfortunate a fituation, the Company could not 
poaibly fuppart itfelf without the aflifiance" of govern- ' 
ment But, for feme time paft, the council of Lewis 
AV. had appeared to be very indiflerent about the ex- 
illence of that great body. At laft, an arret of council 
was ilTued, bearing date the 13th of Auguft 1769, by 
which the king fufpended the cxclufive privilege of the 
India Company, and granted to all his fubjeas the liberty 
^navigating and tiading beyond the Cape of Good 
ilope. However, in granting this unexpeded freedom, 

' tiiS' 

Bunrg fome years, this Company have had immenfe poaef-’ 
Sions m Ana, which, upon the faith of their agents, they believed 
j-cre a fource of wealth that could never be dried up. They 
tiattered thentfelves, tiiat, hovi-evcr' far they might ebufe to extend 
tneir trade, they would be no more under the neceffity of ilndinF- 
ouiiion to the Taft. It is, however, now demonftrabie, that Cant 
ciavir and the four Corkers, which form the great territory from 
winch tney cvere in expedlation of fuch immenfe treafiires have 
not returned, daring the five years they have been pofteffed, but 
rupees, theugh their adminiftralion or defence has coft 
lio lets than The cxpcnce, therefore, has exceeded 

revenue i,^a< 5 , 3 iS rupees. To this muft be added, the char, 
|;es ludained by the Company, in the tranlportation and recruit- 
ing ot men for thefe remote countries, and about i 0,000 11 vres 
C 5,359 1 *} w'bidi tiiey were obliged to pay to M. deBuftey, whofe 
negeemtions, fuppoitcd by the troops which he commanded, ena- 
hied him to acquire the firft of thefe five provinces in i'7C2, ard 
the four others in 1753. /a » -u 

^ Ine caiculaticxis we have given, the accuracy whereofnow=-eii- 
aincrmcd perfen will difpute, may confole the Company for the 
lols tney have fuftained of this great acquiiition, andoffomeo- 
•thers which were not kfs burdenfome to them. The Englifii have 
avaned themfelves of their fuperiority, to add it to the territory 
ivhich w^.s pofielTcd before the 1749, which may be looked upon 
as a conhderable advantage ; but what is perhaps an irreparable 
fcttlemcnts, when reftored in 1763, were totalir 

^ 350,000 1, - " - 
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the government thought- proper to lay it under feme re- 
l!raint. The arret, which opens this new tra 0 : to pri- 
vate navigators, requires them to provide themfelves 
with paffports, which are to be given gratis by the ad- 
Biiniilrators of the India Company. It obliges them to 
make their returns' to Port FOrient, and no where elfe. 
It eilablilhes a duty, by way of Indulto, on all goods 
imported from India, which, by a fecond arret of Coun- 
cil, ilTued on the fixth of September following, was 
ed at five per cent, on all goods coming from India and 
China, and at three />i?r ceiit. upon all commodities of 
the growth of the iflands of France and Bourbon. 

The arrets of the 13th of Auguft, by only fufpending 
the privilege of the Company, feemed to leave to the 
proprietors the power of refuming it ; but, as they faw 
no probability of ever being able to do this, they wife- 
ly determined to liquidate their concerns in fuch a man- 
ner as to fecure their creditoiSj and the remains of their 
own fortunes. 

For this purpofe they offered to give up to the king 
all the Company’s ihips, thirty in number j all the ware- 
houfes, and other buildings belonging to them, at Port 
FOrient, and in India j the property of their fcidories, 
with the manufadures dependent on them j all naval and 
military if ores j and, lafily,. eight hundred Haves, which 
they had referved in the iflands. All tlieie articles were 
valued at thirty millions by the proprietors, who, at 
the ftme time, demanded the payment of 16,500,000 
iivres f- which were due to the^.n by the government. 

The king agreed to the propofai, but chofe to lefleii 
the purebafe-money, not that the effects were not of Hill 
greater value whiiH they remained in the hands of tb® 
Company, but, being made over to the goverume.it, ti^ey 
brought an additional jncombrance upo..- it : fj that in- 
Head of 46,500,000 livres widen the proprietors de- 
manded, the prince, to clear all acconipis witii them, 
created a perpetual annuity for the Deneli: uf 1,200,000 
iivres ||, upon a capital of thirty xniliiO is The edifl 
for that purpofe was iffued out in January 1770. 

This new contrail the Company mortgaged for twelve 

millions 

h3^2,sooL f 721,875 1. t ’2,034,375 1. jj 52,5001 
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Hiillions *, which they borrowed uoon life-annuities ai 
t^n cm. and by a lottery in February followinjr. 
i his money was borrovred to enable them to fulfil the 
engapments they had entered into when they undertook 
the laft expedition} but it was infugicient : fo that 
finding themfelves utterly unable to raife more, the pro’ 
prietors,_at their.meeting on the 7th April 1770, made 
over their whole property to the king, except tne caoital 
tnat had been mortgaged to the fhares. ^ 

The principal articles, comprifed in the ceffion, con- 
lilted in tne abolition of 4,200,000 Uvresf lii Hle-a?,}- 
rmitiesj of that part of the contra‘6: of nine t 

which ^esceeded the^capital of the Oiaiesj of the liotel 
ot Fans 5 of the India gcods expeaed home in 1770 ami 
1771, fuppofed to be worth 26,000,000 of livres fl ; 
and, iaftly, or three or four millions § of debts, to L 
called in from debtors who were mofliy folvent, in In«^ 
lOes of France and Bourbon, and at SanBomin- 
go. I he propietors engaged at the fame time to furnifk- 
the king with the fura of 14,678,000 livres i to be rai- 
led by way of a call, which was at 400 livres 
lhare, I'he government, in accepting thefe feverai of- 
Icrs, engaged, ca their part, to pay all the perpetual and 
lue-annuities v\hich the Company was bound to pay • ail 
their other engagements, .amounting to about forty-We 
millionsff I all the penfunis and half-pays gwited by 
the Company, amounting to 80,000 livres ft a-year ‘ 
iaftly, to ftand to all the charges and riiks atcending a 
liquidation, that muft necelTadiy laft feme year<*. 

The king raifed the capital of each faare to 2 coo 
hvres§§, baring iutereft at 125 livres |jj| a-y ear, which, 
1764, had been fixed at i6co 
livres bearing an interett of 80 livres -f-j-. 'ihe new 
intereft was made fubjea to a deduction of a tenth : and 
!t WES agreed, that this deduaion Ihcuid be annually au. 
prepnated to the paying off of the lhares by lot, on the 
tooting of their, capital, of 2jOO livresff f; fo that the in. 

tereil 

^ S«5,ooo I f 183,750 L I 3p3,75o I. 

1 /rJ y About 153,135!. upon an-averaffe. 

t IQS. ^ 17I. xos. ff i,pdS,75ol. 3,500!. 

§§ 75* ^d. Ill 5L ps. 4 -|d. 

If 3 i . 10 s». fff ioj> 1. 75, 6 d, 
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terell on the (hares thus paid off, would increafe the fjnk-«» 
ing fund, till the whole of the (liares was hoaljy paid oH; 

Thefe refpedlive conditions are recorded in m arret 
of council, of the 8th of April, mciudihg a report of the 
deliberations held, the day before in a general meeting 
"of the proprietors, and confirmed %y letters patent, bear- 
ing date the i2d of the fame month. In confequence of 
thefe agreements, the call has been paid j the drawing 
for the reimburfement of the (liares, to the number of 
two hundred and twenty, has been made every year 5 and 
the fimple contradl-debts of the Company ha^^'e been 
duly paid, when their time was elapfed. 

From all thefe particulars, it is no eafy matter to form 
an idea of the adual mode of exifience of the India 
Company, and of the legal ilat^ of the trade they carri- 
ed on. This Company, wbihh at prefent has no proper- 
ty, no bufinefs, no objecl, cannot^ however, be confidered 
as being utterly dcffroyed, fince the proprietors have 
referved the joint flock that was mortgaged for their 
fiiares ; and that they have a common chefl, and depu- 
ties to fuperiiitend their interefls., On the other hand, 
their charter has been fufpendedj but it is only fuf- 
pended, and is not included amongft the articles which 
the Company has ceded to the king. The law, by which 
it was granted, is fiill in force ; and the fl>ips that are 
fitted out for the Indian feas, cannot fall without a per- 
mifijon in the name of the Company. So that the free- 
dom which has been granted is but a precarious one j 
and, if the proprietors Ihould offer to refume their trade, 
with a fufficient flock to carry it on, they vrould have 
an iuconteflable right to do it, without any new Jaw to 
impower them. But, except this nominal right, which 
in fadl is much the fame as if it did not exiil, as the 
proprietors are not in a condition to exercife it, all their 
other rights, properties, and fadlorics, are now in the 
hands of government. Eet us take a curfarj view of 
tliofe fettiements, beginning by Malabar. 

Between the provinces of Caiiara and Fnfeni ^aie 
Calicut lies a diftri^l which extends eigh- • of iho French 
teen leagues along the coafi, and is at upon the coaji 
moil feven or eight leagues broad.' The , of Malabar* 
country^ which is Yery.rugged|is cover- 
ed 
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€d w'ith pepper and cocca-trees* It I’s divided into fc 
vetal lelTer difiri^ls, in fubje£lion to as many India 
lords, who are all vafTuls to the houfe of Coladry. Th 
head of this Bratnin family is always to confine his who! 
attention to what concerns the wordiip of the gods. I 
would be beneath his dignity to floop to profane mat 
ters, and the reins of government are given to his neat 
eft relation. The country is divided into two provin 
ces. Ill the largeft^ called the Irouvenatc, is the Engllil 
factory of Tellichery, and the Dutch fadldry of Cananor 
Tbofe two nations ftiare the pepper between them j bul 
the Englifti commonly carry off 1, 500 000 pound weight, 
and there feldom remains more than s^o,oco for the 
Dutch. 

The fecond province, called Cartenate, extends but 
live leagues along the coaft. Here the French were 
calltd in by the natives in 1722, with a view to make 
life of them againft the Englifh ; but an accommodation, 
having taken places made their affiftance needlefs, and 
they were forced to relinqui/h a poft where they prqmi- 
fed themfelves fome advantages. Fired with refentment 
and ambition, they returned in great numbers, in 1725, 
and eftablifhed themfelves fword in hand on the mouth 
of the river Mab«. Notwithftanding this of violence, 
they obtained of the prince who governed that diftri£l 
an exclufive right to the pepper trade. This favour was 
fo great an advantage to them, that it gave rife to a co- 
lony of 6000 Indians, who cultivated 6350 cocoa, 5^67 
ateka, and 77S2 pepper trees. Such was the ftate of 
this fettlement, when the Englifh made themfelves ma- 
kers of it in 1760. 

The fame fpirit of deftru£tion that they had fliewn in 
ill their conquefts, influenced them at Mahe. Their 
intention was to pull down the houfes, and difperfe the 
inhabitants. The fovereign of that country diHuaded 
them from theif purpofe. Ail was fpared except the 
fortifications. When the French returned to their fac- 
tory, they found every thing much in the fame condi- 
tion as they had left lU It is their intereft to fecure the 
advantages they enjoy, and it is no lefs ineumbent on 
them to endeavour to improve them, 

Mab^ is furrouaded with bills, on which were ereSed 

five 
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five fortSj wliicb no longer exifl. Thefe works were by 
far too numerous, tho’ fome precautions are abfoluteljr 
n'eceiTarj. It is not proper to be perpetually, expofed to 
the depredations of the Nayers, 'who have formerly at- 
tempted to plunder and deiiroy the colony, and who 
might poffiblj have ftili the fame intentions, in order to 
pot themic] ves under the proteaion of the Eoglifli at Tek 
lipherry, which is but three leagues diftaiit from Mahe, 

, Befides the polls requifite for internal fafety, it is 
highly proper to fortify the entrance of the river. Since 
the Marattas have got fea-ports' of their own, they infelfc 
the fea about Malabar with their piracies. Thofe ban- 
ditti even attempt to land, vyherever they think there k 
^Qtn e^o oty to be got. Mahe would not be fecure from 
their^ttacks, if there were mohey or goods to tempt 
them, unlefs they were well guarded. 

The French might make themfelves ample amends for 
any expeuces they ihould incur, if they did but carry 
on their trade with fpirit and ikill. Their fa^ory is the 
bell iituated for the.pepper trade • ancftlie country would' 

aSbfd 2, 500,000 poundweight of that tommpdity. What 

could not be confumed in Europe might be fold in Chi- 
na, on the Red Sea, and at Bengal. A pound of pep- 
per would cofl: them twelve fous and they would fell 
it for' twenty-five or thirty f. 

This advantage, confiderable as it is, would be increa- 
fed by. the profits upon European goods, which would 
be earned over to Mahe. Thofe who ar€ bell acquaint’ 
edw-uh that faaory are of Cpinion, that it will bean 
eafy matter to difpofe of 400,000 weightof iron, 200,000 
pi lead, 25,000 of copper, 2000 firelocks, 20,000 weight 
ot gunpowder, 50 anchors or grapplings, 50 bales of 
cloth, 50,000 elis of fail cloth, a good quantity of q uick- 
fijiver, and about 200 calks of wine or brandy, every year 
for the French fettled in the colony, or for the En« 
giifii in the neighborhood. Thefe feverai articles to- 
gether w^uld bring, at leait, 384,000 liyres f, of which 
I53j6oo 11 would be clear gain, allowing the profit to 
be 40/)^r Another advantage attending this cir« 
Von. 11. IC . ’ ' ■ ^ 

About 6'§' dm ■j" About 1 1. 4 ^*'011 ah average* 

J x6j8ooI. |[ 6poI, 
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Cialation 5 $, that there will always be a flock in the fa 
lory, which will enable them to purchafe the produ 
tions of the country in the feafons of the year when the 
ard cheapefl. 

The greatefl obftacle to trade is the cufloin-houfe i 
ftabKfhed in the colony. Half the duties belong to tl 
fo’^ereign of that country, and this has always been a ful 
jed of contention. The Englifh of Tellicherry, who li 
boured under the fame grievance, have found means 1 
prevent all difpute« about thefe duties, by paying 
certain yearly fum as an equivalent. We might do tl: 
fame 5 but we cannot expedt that the prince would agre 
to it, unlefs we previoufly pay him the fums he has'len- 
and no longer refufc him the tribute flipulated % th 
benefit of living peaceably upon his temtories^ Jmttej 
cannot be fo cafily adjuflM at Bengal. 

THjent fiute France has engaged, by the treaty c 
thi Wrench 1763, to ered no fortifications, and kee 
eit BengaL no troops in that rich and extenfiv 
country. The Englifh, who are fove 
fieighs there, will never fuffer us to deviate from wha 
they have required. So that Chandernagore, which, be 
fore the lafl war, reckoned 6o,odo fouls, and has nov 
but 24,000, is and always will be entirely an open place 
To this misfortune of a precarious^ fituation, may hi 
added injuries and hardfidps of every kind. Not fatis 
Bed with the pofieffion of unlimited authority, the En* 
glifh have been guilty of the moll fcandalous enormities. 
They have infulted the French in their work-fhops, de- 
epy^ their workmen, cut the linens oflfthe looms, in- 
fifeed that the manufadurers ftiould do no work but for 
them, in the three inoft favourable months of the year, 
and that their own ladings fliould be picked out and 
completed, before any thing was removed out of the 
work(hopS. The fcheme which the French and Dutch 
together had contrived, of making an exad efiimate of 
the numbet of weavers, taking only half between, them, 
;^|jd leaving tW tefl to the Engliib,bas been confidered 
ks an infuit. That domineering nation have gone fo far 
to declare, that they would have their fadors buy th« 

■ Ciandeihagoie j and our people iia?^e'been for- 

' ' ced 
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ced to fubmit to this hardfhip, or they would hsve beea 
excluded from every market in BengaL In a wordjf 
they have fo much abufed the unjuft right of viQ:ory^ 
that a philofopher might be tempted to vs^iih for the ruin 
of their liberty^ were not the people a thoufand times 
more oppreffive and cruel under the government of one 
man, than in the pofTeiSons of a government tempered 
hy the influence of many 

As long as things remain upon the prefent footing in 
that opulent part of Alia, ' the French will meet with 
perpetual hardihips and mortifications j and therefore^ 
no folid and lafting advantage can accrue to trade. We 
fljould be refcued from this difgrace, if we could ex- 
change Chandernagorc for Chattigan. , ' 

Chattigan is fituated on the confines of Aracan* The 
Portuguefe, who, in the days of their profperityj en- 
deavoured to get all the important polls in India into 
their own hands, made a confiderable fettlement at that 
place. The colonifls fliook oflF the yoke of their native 
country, when it became a province of Spain, chpfin^ 
rather to turn pirates than to be flaves. They long in- 
fefled the neighbouring coails and feas with their depre- 
dations. At iaffc they were attacked by the Moguls, who 
raifed a colony upon their ruins, powerful enough to 
prevent any inroads which the people of Aracan and Pe- 
gu might be tempted to make into Bengal. This pla^ 

, • , • ' ' K ^ ' / ; / 

^ The means ufed hy the agents of the French Company, to 
combat fo many difficulties; are certainly very wife. They have 
thrown off the“ dealing with Indian merchants, with whom they 
had contraaed on extravagant terms, and have fubffituted in 
their place men of charaaer, who furniffi them with goods sJt 
the manufaaurer's price/ or upon a commiffion of 3 per cent. 
They have fecured to the Company, whofe affairs they condu<^ 
the cloths that are made even in Chaademagoret and which 
branch was formerly given up in favour of individuals, though 
an objea of the greateft importance. In fine, they have end&« 
voured to leffen the impofitions, and fulfil the orders which came 
from Europe, by purchafing from the principal merchants of 
ixr f a part of what they ffiould have fent home. 

precautions, the cargoes that come to France are 
dear, flight, late, md of a bad .quality ; and the Company will 
be under the necemty of abandoning Bengal, where they muff 
be ruined, unleff they exchange Chandernagore with Chattigan. 
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The climate h healthy, the waters excellent, and arc 
landing is eafy, and the anchorag, 
!twn and 'the illand of Sandiva make- 

tolerable harbour. The rivers Barramoutri and Etk! 

■ ra^rtitUt Ganges, or at leaftcomrmini. 

cate with It, greatly facilitate commercial operations Ii 
Chattigan is farther from Patna, Caffimbazar and foin 

iS of thi W “ 1“““’ «•»■■&<!■ 

. tnres ot the lower river. It is a matter of no ronfe 

qucnce whether Ihips of burden can or cannot enter the 

Ganges on that fide, as the inland navigatronTs neS 
carried on but with boats, “vigaiion is nevei 

fcad^iremSThTEn'IiA^t^^^ 

a place which lies too nearTbem; a«d"which tg iSb” 
has endeared to them. We emi apprehend fhat ' 
Chattigan, they would have defifted from thofe i'kfome 
ccmdmons they required at Chhndemagore a nlace hi! 
either expofed, which imprint a reproach iipon’the 
poffeffors, more, detrimental than it is poflible for mere 

SSorTheTa^tT" . Trade is a free 

dffitadB of fotiol,’, ,l'l 

»' X 

to '* pe^^aps a favourable one 

wh Lr^he E^T fo«ifications 

Which the Englilh had begun to erea at Chattican 
having been thrown down by repeated earthquake^ 
feems to have given them a diflifce to that place, foLhkh 
they had always ftown a particular attacLent. As S 

pmfSatJlo 'thal‘ of 

kJi-V., . q • “ ofhving in a defenctiefs town. It is 

of nations. Eortunatdy for' tL^^Frencr fh!ucrfh^'* 
;.te refirained at Bengal^ they'le^'S fottJ^ls! 
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In enjoying a better fituation on the coaft of Coroman- 
'del. 

To the north of that very e^ften- Fre/ent 
live coaft, they poiTeft Yanam, in the tkn of the French 
province of Rajahmandry, This upon the coqfi of 
iadory^ which has no land belong- Coromandel. 

5 ng to it, and is fitnated nine miles 
from the mouth of the river Ingeronj, was formerly a 
very fiouriOiing one. From miflaken motives, it was 
negleded about the year j 74S. It would, however, af- 
ford goods to the value of 4 or 500,000 livres * as the 
cotton manufaaures are yery coniiderable in that neigh- 
bourhood, and the cottons remgirkably Ene and good. 

It has been found, by experience, to be a good market 
for difpoling of European cloth. The trade of this place 
would be more lucrative, if they were not obliged to 
lhare the profit with the Englilh, who have a final! fet- ' 
tlement within two miles-of the Erench. 

_ That competition is much more detrimental to their 
interel! at Mafulipatam. ■ The Erench, who formerly- 
were maliers of the whole town, but having nothing left 
pow except the lodge they had before 1 749, cannot pre- 
tend to vie with the Englilh, who make them pay duty 
for all their imports and exports, and enjoy befides, all 
the favoM in their own trade whidi fovereignty can 
conamand. This being the c^fe, the French confine 
their dealings to the purchafe of fome fine handkerchiefs., 
and other callicojs, to the value of ijOjOoo livres f. It 
IS far otherwifc at Karlcal. 

That town, fituated in the kingdom of Tanjour, on 
one of the branches of the Coleroon, which will bear 
.ftips of 150 tons burden, was ceded to the Company ja 
* 73^1 ^ 3 dethroned king, who was in want of protec- 
tion, Having been reftored before he had fulfilled his. 
enpgemjents, he retraaed the gift he had made. A 
Nabob attacked the place with bis army, and, in lyao 
;pve It up to the French, who were in friendfhip wiUi 
him. Soon after this, the ungrateful and perfidious, 
prince was Itrangled by ^he intrigues of his unclest and 
, , . ^3 ‘ ■ ' M&. ■ 

;Abeutij,. 7 osl.ea«a 3 TO’»ge.- f 
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hh fucceSbr, who had inherited his enemies with hi 
throne, being deiiirous ‘of obtaining the friendOdp of 
powerful nation, confirmed them in their pofieffion. Th^ 
Englifli took the place in 1760, and blew up the forti 
. fications. Tt was afterwards refiored to the French 
who returned thither in 1765. 

In its piefcnt date, Karical is an open place, whicf 
contain 15,000 inhabitants, moll of them employee 
in- weaving ordinary handkerchiefs, and cottons for th< 
wear of the natives. The territory belonging to it 
’which has been confiderably increafed by the conceffion; 
which the King of Tanjour made in 1749, is now onc€ 
more what it was at fiifi, two leagues in length, and 
one league in the broadefi part. It is covered with fif- 
teen villages, of which only one deferves our notice ; it 
is called Tirumale-Rayenpatnam, dnd contains no lefs 
than 25,000 fouls. They weave and painf tolerably fine 
'Ferfians, fit for Batavia^and the Philippine illands. The 
Coolies, who are Mohammedans, have fmail veffels, with 
which they trade to Ceylon, and along the coalL* 

. France may draw aniiualiy from this fettlement, two 
lluhdted bales of cottons or handkerchiefs fit for Europe, 
and a large quantity of rice for the fubfifience of her 0- 
ther colonies, , 

All goods bought at Karical,, Yanam, and Mafulipa- 
tam, are carried to Pondicherry, the chief of all the , 
French fottlements in India. 

This tpwn, which rofe from fucb fmall beginnings, m 
time became a greht, powerful, and famous city. The 
ilrcets,^ which are all'ftraight, and moft of them broad, 
w*ere lined with two rows of trees, which kept them 
cool, even in the heat of the day. The moil remarka- 
ble public.edifices are a rcofque, two Pagodas, two church- 
es, and the governoi^s houfe, which is reckoned to be 
the mod magnificent building in the calf. ‘Ihey had 
creeled a fmull citadel in the year 1704 ; but it is of no 
ufe, fince they have been allowed to build houfes all 
round it. To fupply the iofs of this defence, three fidcs 
of the* town had been fortified with a rampart, a ditch, 
and a glacis which was-unfiiuilw inTolh^phl'* 
The road was defended by. batteries judiciouilf.. " 
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The town which was a full league m, circumference? 
contained 70,000 inhabitant.^, of which 4000 were £u* 
ropeans, Meiiees, or TopaiTes. There were at moH 
10,000 Mohammedans j the red were Indians, 15,000 
of which were Chridians, and. the others of feventeen or 
eighteen different cads or tribes-. Three villages, depen- 
dent on the town, might contain 10,000 fouls. 

Such was the date of the colony, when the Englifli 
made themfeives mailers of it in the beginning of the 
year 2761, utterly dedroyed it, and turned. out the in- 
habitants, Others may, perhapSj examine whether tire 
barbarous right of w’ar could judify fach enormities. 

Let us turn away our eyes from fc> many cruelties, cona- 
mitted by a free, generous, and enlightened nation, and 
only dwell upon the refoiution France has taken, to re- 
liore Pondicherry to its former fplendor. Every thing 
concurs to juilify the wifdom of this, choice. 

. This town, like all others^oiathe coaii of Coro man- 
del, has no harbourj. b.ut it has a comrn odious road. The • 
ihips can anchor clofe to the fliofCj under the cannon of 
the fortifications. Its territory, which is three league3 
long and one. league broad, is nothing but barren land , 
by the fea-iide 5 but the greateil part of it is dt for th-e 
culture of rice, vegefables, and a root called chaya^ which 
Is ufcd for -dying. Two fmall Hyers that crofs Jthe couit- 
-try, but are not navigable,; ajibrd;escellent-«waiet'fbi^t|i.e 
fame jpurppfe, 'particularly for 'the..bi4e;/dy^'^''/T4f^^ 

KH-les to the north-eaft of the town is a hill, which, rifes 
a hundred ^fathom above the level of the fea, and is a 
guide to Ihips at the diitance of feven or eight leagues,, 
which is an iiiellimable advantage upon fo flat a coalt. 

At the. top of this hill is a very large pool of water, than 
has been colleding for ages, and. after - fefrefhing and 
fertilizing.a fpacious territory,, flow's down to water the 
grounds ■ about Pondicherry. LaiUy, the colony is fa- 
vourably fituated for the reception of provifions and mer- 
chandifes from the Carnatic, the kingdoms of Myfore^ 
and Tanjour. 

Such were the important reafoi^s which determined 
France to rebuild Pondicherry. As fooh*as. her.agentes 
apppred, on the xith of April 1765, the .unfortunate. 
Indians, who had been dilpcrfed by the calamities of 
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war, flocked thither in great numbers. By the begin- 
n«g of the year 1770, there were 27,000 who had re- 
built their ruined boufes. They ate all brought up in 
the notion that no man can be happy who does not die 
in the very place where he firft faw the light. Tfaispre- 
■judice, fo pleafing to them, and which may be turned 
to good account, will no doubt bring them all home a- 
gain, as foon as there is room for them, and the town is 
inclofed. The weavers, the dyers, the painters, the 
merchants, thofe who have fome property to preferve 
only wait for this fecurity to follow their inclination. * 
In their prefent ftate, the French faaories in India 
are very expenfive, and the returns from them inconfi- 
derable. Unfortunately, this is not compenfated by the 
iflan^ds of France and Bourbon^ which have not attained 
to that degree of profperity we had reafon to exnea. 
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would prove an abundant fource of wealtli to tbe colo-^ 
uy, and confequently to the mother-country. They 
might be in the right, burthe trials that have been made 
have not been fuccefsful j and, without examining^ whe- 
ther this innovation had, or had not, been, jndiciouilj 
condu 61 :ed, it was decided that the ifland fliould be en^ 
tirely confined, to agriculture. 

This new regulation occafioned fre/h miftakes. Men 
were fent from Europe to the colony, who neither un- 
derfiood hufbandry, nor were accufiomed to labour* 
The lands were difiributed at a venture, and without 
diftinguiOnng what was to be cleared from what did not 
want it. Money was advanced to the -planters, not iii 
proportion to their indufiry, but to the intereft they 
could make with adminiflratioti. The Company, who 
gained, cent, per cent, upon the commodities the colony 
drew from Europe, and Bhj per cent, upon thofe that 
were fent in from India, required that the produce of 
the country fliould be delivered into their warehoufes at* 
a very low price. The oppreffion monopoly was ag- 
gravated by the tyranny of ehdlefs and needlefs fervi- 
ces* To complete the misfortunes of the colony, the* 
Company, who had kept all the power in their own , 
hands, broke the engagements they had entered into with, 
their fubje^s, or rather with their Haves, ^ 

Under fuch a government, no improvements could be 
expeded. Nothing was carried on with fieadineCs. Cot- 
ton, indigo, fugar,, arnotto, pepper, tea, cocoa 5 every 
thing was tried, but fo carelefsly, that no advantage was 
procured from them. The elTential cultures were ne- 
gleded in purfuing chimerical proje<Hs. Though, in the 
year 1765, there were in the colony 1469 white people, 
befides the troops •, 587 Indians or free negroes 5 11,8^’i:. 
Haves j their produdions did not amount to more thaa, 
3 20,650, pounds weight of wheat, 47,430 pounds of riefe, 
3,570,040 pounds or maize, 142,70c pmnds of kidney- 
beans, 135,500 pounds of oats. Thofe who had an op- 
portunity of feeing* and obferving the agriculture of the 
Ifie of France, found it little better than.whal they h^id 
fecn amongfi: the favages. 

. Some good alterations have been m^de in the colony 
fume it fell into the han^s of government. The culture 

^ .. . ■' , Q?, 
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of coffee lias been introduced there, as Jt had long been 
at Bourbon# It thrives fo well, that they do not defpair 
of gathering fix or feven millions weight one day, pro- 
vided a wife adminiftration will fuppiy them with th® 
means of improving this culture; for without fiich helps, 
no colony can poffibly profper. To thefe hopes another 
has lately been joined. 

It is well known, that, for thefe two hundred years, 
the Dutch have been enriching themfelves by the faie 
of cloves and nutmeg. To fecure to themfelves the ex- 
clufive trade of this article, they have put in irons or ut- 
terly deftroyed the nation that was in poffeffion of thofe 
fpices; and, kfl the .price of them fhould fall even in 
their own hands, they have rooted up moft of the trees^ 
and frequentiy burnt the fruit of thofe they have pre- 
fer ved. This abominable avidity, which has fo often 
been mentioned with indignation by other nations, fp 
exafperated Mr Foivre, who had travelled all over Alia 
as a naturalift and a philofopher, that he availed himfelf 
of the authority h|p was intruded with in the Hie of 
France, and fent men .into the leaff' frequented parts o£ 
the Molluccas, to fearch for what avarice had hitherto 
with-held from the reft of the world. The labours of 
thofe intrepid and fagacious navigators, in whom he con- 
.j ftded, were crowned with fuccefs. 

On the 24th of June 1770, they brought to the Id e 
of France 400 nutmeg-trees ; 10,000 nutmegs, either 
growing or ready to grow; 70 clove trees, and a cheft % 
of cloves, fome of which were growing, and ^ready 
came up, • • _ ’ 

' . This rich prize was diftributed |he oolonifts, 

to try ail tbe different foils, and every Mped, Moft of 
the young trees died, and the others are not likely to 
bear any fruit. But, whatever may happen, the Ifte of 
France muft always be allowed to be the beft gift of na- 
ture, for any nation defirous of trading to Afia* 

It is fituated in the African feas, but juft at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it lies a little out of the 
^gammon trad, its armaments can be carried on with the 
|S^re fecrecy. They who wifh it was nearer our cop- 
do not cqnfider, that, if it were, it would bednn- 
.ta reaeh the coafts of Malabar and Coromaiidei 
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in a tnonth^s time, and the mbft diilant gulphs in two 
months at raofl:, which is; an ineftimable advantage to a 
nation that has no fea-port in India, This ifland, tho’ 
In the fame latitude with the barren and fcorching coaiis 
of Africa, is temperate and hcalthfuL The foil, though 
ifony, is tolerably fertile. Experience has Ihewn that it 
will produce moft of the neceflaries, and even of the !ux» 
uties of life. Whatever may be wanting, they may get; 
from Madagafcar, which abounds with provifions, and 
from Bourbon, where the inhabitants have retained their 
^mpiicity of mariners, 'and a taHe for hufbandry^ What 
iron they may have occafion for, and cannot get from 
thofe two iflands, they dig out of their own mines. 

Great Britain fees, with a jealous It ife&ows th& 
eye, her rivals pofTeffed of a fettlement Court of Fer^ 
which may'prove the ruin of her flou- failles to font- 
rifhing trade with Afia. At the very the ^e of 
firft breaking out of a war, her utmoft FranceandFon* 
efforts will certainly be aimed at a co- dwherry, if it 
iony that threatens the fource of her will have any 
ricbeft treafures. What a Broke" for Jhare in' the 
France, fhould (lie fuffer herfelf to be trade of India. 
ff ripped of it. 

Yet this is by no means improbable, if we confider 
that hitherto there has been no fettled plan for fortifying 
this ifland 5 that the means have always been Wanting 
or mifapplied 5 that, from year to year, the miniftry of 
Lewis XV. have waited for the difpatches of the admi.* 
niBrators to come to a determination, juft as one would 
wait for a return of a courier from the frontiers. Far 
from fuppofmg that the befiegers would meet vpth an 
infurmountable refiftance, it is to be feared they would 
tarry their point by the force they have in India, with- 
out any fuccours from Europe. 

It is now time to fpeak freely. Whoever goes round 
the coafts of the Me of France muft be aftonifhed to fee 
it every where acceffibie to boats. Though it is fur« 
rounded y?ith reefs, there are many bays where troops 
may be landed under the proteaion oi the feip^guns. ^ 

In thofe parts^of the iilandwhere Ihips muft keep fur- 
lhet'oS| thc^fea is fo calm and- fmooth, between th^ reef 
' " , “and 
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zxid tlie land, that boats may row in the night without 
the danger. 

If in ibme places between the reef and the land the 
water is too ihaliow for the boats to come on ihore, then 
the men can land with the water half way up their legs. 
The'fea is lb calm within the reef, that this may be done 
with the'*utmod: fafety. They are more fecure of ^ re- 
treat, in cafe of refiflance, and the boats are the fafer 
whiill: the operation is going forward. 

This is without e:sception the notion we are to form 
of the Illft of France j for, if we foinetimes. meet with a 
point where a boat cannot land, we are fure of finding an 
opening at twenty fathoms to the right or left : fo that 
the enemy will never land fword in hand, but from ig* 
Borance or prefumption. As it is impoffible to guard a 
coafl that meal ores forty leagues, there will always be 
fpme defencelefs place fit for landing. 

, During the iail war, they had ereded batteries all 
round the ifiand, which pointed dirediy to the fea, and 
could only play upon {hips anchored at a diilance, or 
under fail. Some abler engineers have found out that 
thefe batteries, ereded at a great expence, only divided 
t;he forces, anfwercd no purpofe, would be as defenceiefs 
as they were uiViefs, and could not fiand the fire of fllips, 
■when the befi fortifications are not proof againU it. They 
are now forfaken, and nothing has been fubltituted in 
their dead. 

The north-weft harbour ts the chief place of the ifland, 
and mull be the enemy’s principal objed in his plan for 
an attack. The nature of the ground will not admit of 
fdrfifyfng it fo as to ftand a fiege. It Ihould be.|&|fed 
ftOTUAfurpnre,and then an intermediate fpoC^ould'be 
fortiOTci in the heart of the ifland, from whSce*,' bj 
means of communications properly difpofed, the forces 
of the colony may be quickly difpatched wherever they 
might be wanted. 

With fuch an cftabjifliment for the lafl: refource, the 
enemy mud fight a hundred battles before he can con- 
quer the ifland. He will not even compafs it, if the 
roads leading frond the center to the circumference, which 
muft be cut through the woods, are fo artfully contrived 
the motions of the troops towards the 
. ■ circumference, 
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circumference, and at the fame time to obftru8: thofe 
of the enemy towards the centre* The nature of the 
country will admit of this : It is full of gullies which 
mud be eroded, and of mountains which require many 
windings. It is an eafy matter to feize the favourable 
ipots. 

However, there is fo neceSTary and abfolute a connec- 
tion between the Ifle of France and Pondicherry, that 
thofe two pofTeffions are altogether dependent on each 
other i for, without the lile of France, there would be 
no prote 61 ion for the fettiemenrs in India 5 and with- 
out Pondicherry, the Ifle of France would be expofed 
to the invafion of the Englilh from Afla as well as from 
Europe. 

The Ifle of France and Eondicherry, confldered in 
their necefiary connexion, will be a fecurity to each o- 
ther. Pondicherry will protea the Ifle of France, as 
being the rival of Madrafs, which the Englifh mufl: al- 
ways cover with their land and fea forces ; and on the 
other hand, the Ifle of Prance will always be ready to 
fuccour Pondicherry, or to ad oifenfively, as circum- 
Hances fliall require. 

From thefe principles it appears how necefTary it is to 
put -Pondicherry immediately in a Hate of defence. £- 
ver flnee the year 1764, private intere its, that clafh with 
the interefl of the nation, have made it a matter of doubt 

which was the heft plan of fortification for this impor- 
tant place. Confiderable fums have already been ex- 
pended on this account, and all to no purpofe, becaufe 
they have been fucceflively laid out upon contrary fyf- 
tems. It would be needlefs to dwell upon the mifehiefs 
attending thefe eternal uncertainties. 


'When the Ifle of France and Pon- 
dicherry are once put in a proper 
poflure of defence, we may then think 
ferjoufly of trade, which -ceafed to 
exifl: the moment it became free. In- 
deed the expeditions to , China have 
continued; ibofe to the 'i, Sands- -of ' 
France and Bourbon have' '©yen in- 
creafed t but, except an' armament 'or 

’ n. ^ L ‘ ' 


TbtFrmcb bemg 
once Jirmly ej!&^ 
bliJJjed in India^ 
*mili /hake off ths 
oppreffon which 
the Enghjh im^ 
pofe upon them* 

t#o, ' which were 
owir4g 
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owing to partscttiar circurn fiances, no fenfible merchant 
has fent his property to Malabar, Coromandel, or Ben- 
gal 5 and the few who have ventured to do it, have been 
ruined. It could not be otherwife ; and yet no infe- 
rence can be drawn from thence in favour of exclufive 
•privileges. 

It may be remembered, that the defiruaion of the 
Company, which would have happened of itfelf, was 
haftened by avarice and animofity. Politics, which were 
not concerned in the revolution, had made no provifiori 
for the regulation of that public trade which was tofup^ 
ply the place of the exclufive privilege. That fudden 
tranlition could be attended with no fuccefs. Before 
this new fyfiem was entered upon, private merchants 
ought, infenfibiy and gradual]y,to have been fubfiituted 
to the Company, ^They fiiould have been put in the 
^way of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the fevcral 
branches of a commerce with which they were totally 
unacquainted, I’hey fliould have been allowed time to 
-form connexions in the faXories. They Ihould have 
;.| 3 een favoured and alfified in their firfi expeditions. 

But allthefe precautions would have been infufficient 
40 infure the fuccefs of the French traders in India. It 
was morally impofiible they fiiould cope with the 
■glifii, who, being mafiers of every thing and everyplace, 
had all the advantages refulting from power, and ^oin 
the loofe principles which profperity infpires j which 
gave them fair opportunities of defeating all attempts of 
this kind. So that whichever way, or in whatever fiiape. 
.the trade of France was carried on, it muft of courfe 
fufier confiderahly* No doubt things woul^ fucceed 
better, if the court of Yerfailks were to put lie fettk- 
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to rekindle the flames of'difcbrd. Rather let the 
of reafon anc^ philofophy be Heard by the ralers of the 
world* May all fovereigns, after fo many ages of error, 
learn to prefer the virtuous glory of making a few mea 
happy, to the mad ambition of reigning over waded re- 
gions, and over people groaning under the weight of 
oppreffion* May all men become brethren, and accuflom 
themfeivcs to confider the univerfe as one family, under 
the eye of one common Father. But tliefe wiihes, which 
are thofe of every fenfible and humane man, will appear 
as idle dreams to ambitious miniflera, who hold the reins 
of empire. Their bufy and reflkfs difpoStioa will con-* 
tinue to Ihed ton*ents of blood. ^ 

; ' Some pitiful commercial iaterefl will again &tm the 
Erench and the Englifli. ■ Thd'* 'Great Britain,. *in moll 
of her wars, has aimed chiefly at deHroying thp induf» 
try of her neighbours, and though the fuperiority of her 
naval forces may feed this hope, fo often deceived, we 
may fafely foretel, that fhe would chufe to remove tha • 
feene of a^ion from the leas of Alia, where Ihe would 
have fo little to gain, and fo much to lofe. That power 
is not ignorant of the fccret wilhes' formed on all lides 
for the overthrow of an edifice which obftru^ts all the 
refl. The Subah of Bengal fecretly murmurs at ‘his not 
having fo much as an appearance of authority. The 
, Subah of the Decan is inconfolabk to fee his commerce 
under the contrpul of a foreign power, I’he Nabob of 
Arcot endeavours to difpel the jealoufles of his tyrants^ 

1 he Marrattas are exafperated to find nothing but ob« 
Hacks to their depredations. All the powers in thofe 
parts are either a<51ua]ly enfl-aved,or think themfeivesat 
the eve of being lb. England, we may prefume, would 
not ’wifli to fee the French at the heaci of fuch a confe- 
deracy. A ftrldl: neutrality for the Indies would fuit 
them beft 5 a;id we may be fare this is the feheme they 
would gladly follow. 

But would this fyilem be as eligible for their rivals? 
Certainly not. The French are informed, that warlike ' 
preparations made at the Iflc of France might be cf 
great fervice ; that the conquers of the EngHIh are too 
extenfive not to lie expofed ^ and that, Bnct their ex- 
pcrkiiced officer^' are returned home, the Briiilh poffef-, 
■1* Z- Sous ■ 
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Eons In Indoftan are only guarded by young people, who 
are more intent upon making their fortunes than upon 
military exercifes. It is, therefore, to be prefumed, that 
a warlike nation would eagerly feize an opportunity of 
repairing their former difafters. At the fight of their 
flandards, all thefe oppreffed fovereigns would take the 
field ; and the rulers of India, furrounded with ene- 
mies, and attacked at once on the north and on the 
fouth, by fea and by land, woujd infallibly be overpow- 

rhen the French, confidered as the deliverers of In- 
doflan, would emerge from that ftate of humiliation ia- 
to which their own mifeondua hath plunged them, 
1 hey would become the idols of the princes and people 
of Alia, provided the revolution they had brought about 
was to them a leffon of moderation. Their trade will 
be extenfive and flourilhing, fo long as they continue to 
be juft. But this profperity would end in feme fatal 
cataltrophe, IhouM an inordinate ambition prompt them 
to plunder, ravage, and opprels. To give ftability to 
their fituation, they muft, even by noble and generous 
proceedings, force their rivals to forgive them their ad- 
vantages. No great magnanimity will be requifite, pa. 
tienily to endure the operations of the northern nations 
ot Europe m the feas of Alia. 


THii ENB OV THE FOURTH BOOK, 


TraJe of Dsntnarh^ Of end ^ Sweden^ PruJJia, arf 

Rtjfa^ to the Eaf Indies, Important inquiries ccn->* 
corning the conneEiions of Europe with the Indies,- 

TT IS an opinion pretty generally received, that the' 
Cimbrian CherifoTierc, iituated towards the extremi-^ 
ty of Germany,, and known at prefent under the name 
of HolOein, Slefwick, and Jutland, was> in the earlied 
times, poffefed by the Cimbri ; anduhat the Teutones 
inhabited the neighbouring iilandsi Whether thefe two 
tribes had the fame origin* is uncertain ;• but it appears 
that they quitted their foreAs or their marflies, in arc 
united body, and, as one nation,- went in queft of plun- 
der, of renown, and a milder climate in Gaul, They: 
were even preparing .to pafs the Alps, when Rome 
thought it now time to-ftem a torrent which was carry- 
ing every thing before it, Thofe barbarians triumphed' 
over all the generals vvhom that hau^ny republic Tent 
to oppofe them, till the memorable period when they 
were cut off . by Marius,- 

Their country, which that dreadful cataArophe had 
almoft entirely def:>lated,. was repeopled by the Scythi- 
ans, who, being difpofelTcd by Fompey of that immenfe' 
traa of country lying between the Ruxine and Cafpian 
Seas, marched towards the north and weft of Europe,, 
fiibduing the nations they found in their way. They 
obliged RuSia, Saxony, Weftphalia, the Cimbrian Cher* 
fonefe, and the whole country as far as Finland; Nor- 
way, and Sweden, to fubmit to their power. It is pre- 
tended that odin, their leader, over-ran fo many coun- 
tries, and wanted to fubdue them, with no other view 
than to excite a general indignation agaxnft the formi- 
dable, arduous, and tyrannical powder of the Romans. 
That grudge which he left in the north, after his death, 
iecretiy increafed to fuch a height in thofe parts, that 
after feveral centuries, all the nations, with one confent,. 
iHiwicd upon - that empire, io'hoftile to every fort of li« 

•" • ' I* 3.. , - ' berty^f 
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cuous about the commencement or me eigsun ceniurj. 
The earth no longer ferved as a theatre whereon to dif- 
pky their valour : their career extended to the ocean* 
Encompaffed hy two feas,they devoted themfelves who]» 
ly to piracy, a fort of fchool where uncivilized people 
hrH acquire fkill in navigation. 

They firil of all tried their force upon the adjacent’ 
Hates, and feized the fmall number of merchant Ihips- 
which traverfed the Baltic. Their reftlcfs fpirit, em- 
boldened by thefe fucceffesj enabled them to form more^ 
important fchemes. The feas and coails of Scotland^ 
Ireland* England, Flanders, France, and even oFSpain, 
Italy, and Greece, were infe%d by their depredations. 
They frequently- penetrated into the interior parts of 
thofe immenfe countries, and they afpired at the con- 
queft of Normandy and England. Notwithdanding the- 
confufion which pj^eyails in the accounts of thofe bar- 
barous times, ftiiriome of the caufes of fo many extra- 
ordinary events may be unfolded. 

Originally, the Danes and Norwegians poffefed that- 
violent inclination for. piracy which always been.,ob- 
ferved to be incident to a people fituated near the fea/ 
whenever they are free from the reftraint of good man- 
.Tiers and good laws^ Cuflom neceffarily made the fea: 
familiar to them, .and inured them to its rage. With- 
out agriculture, breeding but few cattle, and finding but 
a fcanty refource from hunting in a country covered- 
wuh ice and fnow, they could have no great attachment 
to their own territories. The eafe with which they e- 
quipped fleets, whl.ckwerc nothing elfe than rafts, hi m- 
Hly put together for failing along the-coaiis, afforded 
them an eafy accefs to all parts, and enabled them to 
make defeents, to 'plunder, and to re-embark. The 
trade of piracy was to them what it had been to the firil ' 
feroes of Greece, the road to glory and fortune, an ho- 
profeffion,.' whkh confided- in a contempt of _ 
Thi-sidea infpired ihem^ wiih invincible* 

- ■ , ■ ■ coiiiagf 
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courage in tbclr expeditions 5 and they \vere fometime* 
under the joint command of different chiefs, and fome- 
times divided into as many armies as nations, Thefe 
fuiden irruptions, made in a variety of places at once, 
left to the inhabitants of the coaHs, who were bat ill- 
defended, becaufe ill governed, only the fad alternative, 
either of being maffacred, or of giving up their all to 
ranfom their lives. 

Though this deftru6live chamber was a natural con* 
fequence of the favage life led by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, and of the rough and military education they 
received, it was rnore particularly occafioned by the re- 
ligion of Woden. That vidorious impoilor, exalted, if 
one may fpeak fo, by his fanguinary precepts, the, natu- 
ral fiercenefs of thofe nations. . He deified all the iin- 
pie.|ients of war, as fwords, axes, and lances. The moft 
facred engagements were confirmed by thefe precious 
inilruments. A lance fet up. in the middle of a plaiii 
was-the fignal for prayer and facrifice. Woden 
at his death, was rankled am^ngft the immortal gods,, 
and was the firli deity of thofe horrid regions, where 
rocks and woods were flained and confecrated with hu- > 
man blood. His followers thought they honoured him, 
by calling him the god of armies, the father of daughter, 
the plunderer, the incendiary. The warriors, when they,, 
went to battle, made 'a vow to fend him a certain num** 
her of fouls, consecrated to him.. Thefe fouls were the, 
property of Woden, It was the general belief, that this 
god appeared in every battle, fometimes to proteff thofe, 
who fought valiantly, and fometimes to ftrike the hap- 
py .vicHrns which he defined to death: Thefe followed 
him to the heavenly retreat, which was open to none 
but warriors. To obtain this reward, people ran to , 
death, and to martyrdom. This belief increafed their, 
natural propenfity to war, till it rofe to enthafiafm, and 
to a holy third; for blood. 

Chrihianity reverfed all the ideas which formed the ■ 
confiltuent parts of fuch a fyftem as this. The thrif- 
•tiaa raiffion'aries endeavoured to bring their profeljtes , 
to afedentary life, that they might be fit to receive their., 
iafiruflions. They difgulted.thctp at their roving life,, 
bje other means of i|i'bfiftence* .They wer.cfti., - 
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happy as to iiifpire them with a lot^e of agriculture, and 

herrings which then 
flocked to the.r coafts, afforded them an eafy means of 
procuring mod. 1 he overplus of this fiih they foon 
learnt to barter for fait to cure the reft. Thefegrowinr 
conneebons were encouraged by one common faith, new- 
puilpeas, mutual wants, and great fafety. This revo- 
btwn was fo complete, that, fince the converfion of the 
^anes and Norwegians, not a Angle inflance is to be 
found in hillory, of their expeditions or depredations, 

_ Ihe new Ipint which feemed to animate Norway and 
Denmark, could not fail of extending their communica. 
tion with the other nations of Europe. UnfortunateJv 


rt was intercepted, by an afeendant gained by the Hanfe 
towns. Even when that great and fingular confedera- 


Hambuirgh ilili maintained the fuperioyity 
ff had acquired oyet all the fubjeas of the Danilh do. 

r^Tu-' beginning to break the bands that 

had fubjeded them to this kind of monopoly, when- 
^ey were induced to undertake the navigation to the 
Mlt hj an incident that merits particularly to 


rnnm^rk ^ A Butch named Bofehower, be- 

fent to conclude a treaty of commerce 

the InS^f fo ingratiated 

tbe India, with that monarch, that he became 

r council, his admiral, and recci^ 

Ted the tiUe of prance of Mingone. Bofehower, intokl^ 
cated with thefe honours, battened to Europe to jpake 
parade of them to his countrymen. The indiffeVtnee 
with which thofe republicans received the titled flave of 
auAfiatic court, offended him highly V and he was fo 
much provoked at it, that he went over to Chrilliern IV. 
ttfrfi offered him his ferviccs, and the 
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Tommerup;, faw no other refource than to carry them ta 
Tanjour, the neareft part on the continent* 

Tranjour is a fmali fiate, extending to an hundred 
miles where it is iongeJi, and eighty w’here it is broadeiV. 
It is, of all that coail,the province that raifes the greatell 
quantity of rice. By means of this natural wealthy of 
a great many tnanufa£lures, and plenty of roots ufed for 
dying, the public revenue amounts to near five millions*". 
It owes its profperous condition to its being watered by 
the Caveri, a idver which comes down from the moun^ 
tains of Gate. Upwards of 400 miks from its fourcc, 
it divides into two ilreams at the entrance of Tanjour* 
The eaftern branch takes the nanSe of Coleroon. The 
other retains the name of Caveri, and fubdivides again 
into four branches, which all flow within the kingdom^ 
and preferve it from that horrible drought which fcorches 
the red of Coromandel, for the greatefl part of the year* 

Thisjaappy Situation made the Danes wilh to fettle a 
colony in Tanjour. Their propofals met with a favour- 
able reception. They obtained a fruitful and populous 
territory, on which they built Tranquebar, and after- 
wards the fortrefs of Daanefaourg, fufficient for the de-^ 
fence both (fi the road and the town. On their part 
they engaged to pay an annual rent of 16^^00 iivres 
which IS paid to this day. 

Thk circumflance was favourable for opening’an ez- 
teniive trade. The Portuguefe, who groaned under the 
oppreflion of a foreign yoke, made but a faint flruggle 
to preferve their p'olkiTions. The Spaniards fent no flups 
but to the Molucca and Philippine illands. The Dutch 
thought of nothing but engrofling the fpice-trade. The 
Englifli fell the effeds of the difturbances of their own 
country, even in the Indies. All thefe powers beheld 
a new rival with regret 5 but none of them formed any 
oppofltion to it, 

Hence it happened, that the Danes, not with flanding 
the fcantinefs of their capital, whjch was no more thait- 
^Jvres carried on a pretty conlidetaWe tade 
in ail parts bf the Indies. Unhappily the Dutch 
pany acquired' fuch a fuperiority, as to exclude them; 

, from 
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from the markets where they had desk to the beft' ad- 
vantage ; and, what was Hill more unfortunate, the dif. 
lenfions that rent the north of Europe would not per- 
iMl the mother-country to attend to fuch remote don- 
cerns. The Danes of Tranquebar infenfibly fell into 
contempt,^ both with the natives, who' value men only 
in proportion to their riches, and with rival nations, with 
whom they were unable to fupport a competition. They 
were difcouraged by this inferiority; and the Company 
gave up their privilege, and made over their Settlements 
to the government, as an indemnification for the fums 
they had advanced. 

r Society was formed in 1670, npoa 

JW’’^ h tne ruins of the old one, Chrittiern V. 
, ^ raade them a prefeijt, in Ihips and. other ef- 
salu«d atgtc^aaiivres,. tQlfpflii *: 
and the adventnrpfH! 
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2jQd faved it. This event neither was, nor could be at- 
tended with any important confe^^uences.. The Danifh 
Company continued to languifh. It drooped gradually 
every day, and at kft expired in 1730. 

From its aflies, two years after, another fprung up, 
which iiill fubMs.' The favours that were heaped up- 
on this Company, to enable them to trade with cecono^ 
my and freedom, plainly Ihew of what importance this 
commerce appeared to the government. Their excluhve 
right is to laft for forty years. Whatever belongs to 
the armament and equipping of their (hips, is exempted 
from* all duties. The workmen theyemploy, whether na- 
tives dr foreigners, are not tied down to the regulations 
of a trading company, which are a reflraint^upon induf- 
try in Denmark, as well as in other countries in Europe. 
They are exempted from ufing ftampt paper in their 
tranfadlions. They have an abfolute junfdidion over 
the perfons they employ 5 and the fentences pafTed by 
the dircSors are not fubjed: to review, utlefs the pu- 
nifliment infliaed be capital. To remove even the iha- 
dow of conftraint, the fovereign has renounced the right 
he ought to have, as chiedy concerned, of interfering in 
the adminidration. He has no'-influence in the choice 
of officers whither civil or military, and has only refer- 
ved a power of confirming the office of Governor ofTran* 
quebar. He has even bound himfeif to ratify ail poH?* • 
deal conventions they might think proper to make witli 
the_Afiatic powers, ' ■ ^ 

in return for fo many indulgences, government has 
only required OGv:j>er cefii. upon all Indian and Chinefe 
goods which may be'exported, and two and an half per 
cent, upon all intended for home confompt. 

The grant, containing the above conditions, was ho 
adventurers eagerly were fought 
for.^ l^ngage them the more eafily, the dock 
didinguifhed into two forts. The one was 
and’ was appropriated to the acquiiition of all the effeAs 
which the old Company had in Europe and Afia, They 
called the other variaf/e^ becaufe every year it is regi^ 
late4 by the number, the cargo, and the expence of the 
ffiips they think proper to fend out. Every proprietor 
may chufe whether he will or will not be concerned in 
he£e adventures, which are liquidated at the clofe of 
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every- voyage. If any one fbould decline being coa- 
cemed, which has never yet been, the cafe, the venture 
■would be offered to another. By this arrangement, the 
Company became permanent by tht fixed, and annual by 
the nmnahle flock. ^ 

It feemcd difficult to Hate the Jhare of expence that 
each of thefe funds was to bear. Every thing was fet- 
tled with more eafe than was expeaed. It was agreed 
that the -oariahU ffionid pay nothing but the neceffary 
expences for the purchafe, the fitting out, and the car- 
goes of the fliips. All beiide was the buiinefs of the 
fixed dock, which, by way of indemnification, was to 
take up ten per w/!/. upon all Afiatic goods which ihould 
be fold m Europe, and (reaper cent, upon all that fbould 
be lent out from Tranquebar. This continual addition 
to Vat fixed flock has fo increafed the capital, that, in- 
flead of four hundred lhares,at iiaylivres* which ’was 
the original flock of the Company, it now confifts of 
fixtecn hundred fliares, at 1687 1 . 10 s. f. It was fet- 
tled at this number in 1755 j and, ever lince, the duties 
which went to the increafe of the /wtf flock, have been 
applied to the increafing of the dividend, which till 
then had been taken upon the profits of the variable 
flock. 

To be poffeffed of one fliare is Efficient for conferring 
the right of voting at the general meetings. A pro- 
prietor of three fhares has two votes ; a proprietor of 
five has three votes ; and fo on in the fame proportion 
to twenty fhares, which entitles the owner to twelve 
■votes, which is the fartheft any one can go. 

Some alteration was made in thefe regulations in ' 
1772, when the grant was renewed for twenty years. 

It was ftipulated, that no member of the Company 
fliauld, at any time, have more than three votes, and 
that none fhould be allowed to give his vote fflivriting 
m by ptoxy. 

DmuAKK. trades to tbc lame parts of 
Alia as other European nations. The 
pepper they ferJng from Malabar doe| 
exceed fixty thoufand weight a-year. mou ‘ ' 
aaaymge, 
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One would be apt to think, from every circumftance, 
that their trade muiB: be brilk on the coaft of Goroman- 
del. They poiTefs in that country an excellent terntor%^ 
Though but two leagues in circumference, the number 
of people amounts to thirty thoufand. About ten thoo. 
fand live in the town of Tranquebar. There are twelve 
thoufand in a large village, abounding in coarfe manu- 
failures. The refl are ufefully employed in fome lefs 
conhderable villages. Three hundred Danes, fifty of 
whom compofe the garrifon, are the only Europeans in, 
the colony. Their annual maintenance colls but 96.000 
llvres which is nearly the income of the fettlement. 

The Company employ but a fmall number of faaors 
on the fpot. 1 hey only fend them two fliips once in 
three years; and thofe fliips carry in all but 1800 bales 
of ordinary linen cloth, which do not cofl above 
1,500,000 livres f . The facSors know not how to im- 
prove their leifure to the advancement of their own pri- 
vate fortune. They can think, of no other way, than 
knding the fmall capital they have at their difpofal, to 
India merchants at a high intereft. And indeed, Tran- 
quebar, though an ancient fettkment, has not that ap- 
pearance of life and opulence obfervable in more modern 
colonies, which have been managed with fpirit and ikill. 

1 he 1-rencb, driven out of thejr own fettlements, bad 
/omewhat enlivened Trarqnefaar; bur, when they kft 
St, the colony fell back into its former languid flate. 
^ct the fituation of the Danes in Coromandel is notfo 
bad as at Bengal. 

Soon after their arrival in Afia, they difplayed their 
lag on the Ganges. But their ill iuccefs obliged them 
ludc.en.y to quit it ; and they never appeared there again 
till 1755* Commercial jealoufy, which is become the 
ruling paffion of our age, has fruftrated their views upon 
Ban Kibalar,_ and they have been reduced' to the neceffitv 
ot lettling in the neighbourhood of that place. The 
i'rench, who alone had fuppo|t'ed the new fadory, found 
a ret uge there during the calamitiesof the .13(1 war, and 
all the afliliance of inenddiip and gratitude. Few iliios 
vifit that place direaiy from Europe. Since 17 ry 
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there have been but two ; both their cargoes together 
eofl .but 2 ,i6o,oco livres ^ at home. 

The trade td Qhina being lefs tedious, and lefs embar* 
raffed, the Danifli CompaHy have cultivated it with 
greater ardour than either that to the Ganges or to Co- 
romandel, which require a previous ffock. They fend 
to that place a large fhip every year, and often two. 
The teas, which are their chief return, were moftly con- 
fumed in England. ‘The acquihtion that kingdom has 
made of the Ille of Man, which was the mart for that 
contraband trade, by depriving the Danes of that me« 
thod of getting off their goods, mult neceffarily ieffen 
their dealings with China f. 

At prefent, the annual faies of the Company amount 
to 6,500,000 livres It is not likely they fiiould be 
, carried much higher. The equipment of their veffels, it 
is well known, coffs but 3 tfiffing expence. Their failors, 
though not fo bold as thofe of fome other nations, have 
prudence and experience. The iron thejr fend to the 
Indies is found in* the mines of Norwa3^ Government 
pays them a very good price for the fahpetre they oblige 
them to bring home. The national manufaflures are 
neither fo numerous nor fo much favoured as to be any 
liindranGc to their fairs. They can eafily difpofe of 
their goods ail over the north, and in fome parts of Ger- 
many. They have good laws,‘^and their whole condudi: 
deferves the higbeft encomiums. There is not, perhaps, 
any adminifiration comparable to that of this focietj for 
Iionefty and ceconomy. , 

Notwithftanding thefe advantages, the Danilh Com- 
^ pany ^ 

94?5co 1 ^ ^ 

*}■ Whatever may be in this conjedlure, it is evident that the 
Compaiq’’, duringthe fourteenyears inamediately foiiowingtheir 
grant, had fitted out thirty-one Ihips. Their cargo in caih a- 
niounted to 3,7i4»^35 Daniih crowns, and in goods to the 
value of ^58,938 crowns, iifthe fame fpace of time twenty 
four flupsar.rived,whofecargoeswerefold for 7,000,461 crowns.., 
There wms fo Uule confumption of them in the mother-country, 
that the exportation arofe to . 6,1 66,43 ^ ctowns. In this refpedl, 
there is no India Company has been of fo much fer\dce to their 
country, as none of them has foldfo much for foreign.markets. 

$484,37^1. 
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pznj will always languiOi. The coofiimption of their 
commodities vi?ill necefTarily be moderate, region 
which nature has doomed to poverty, and^which indu- 
flry cannot enrich. Tm mother-country is neither po» 
pulous, nor powerful enough to afford them the means of 
extending their commerce* Their funds are fcanty, and 
will always remain fo. Foreigners will not trull their 
money in the hands of a body which is under the con- 
trol of an abfolute monarchy. With management that 
would do honour to the bell conilituted republic, they 
mull fuffer all the hardOiips of flavery. A defpotic go- 
vernment, with the bed intentions in the world, can ne- 
ver do good, it begins by taking from the fubjedls 
that free exercife oFtheir will which is the very foul and 
fpring of nations ‘5 and when it has broken this fpring, 
it never can reflore it. it is mutual’ confidence that 
binds men together, unites their interefls, and makes 
bufinefs go on. But arbitrary power effcdlually excludes 
all confidence, becaufe it efiei^uslly excludes all fafety; 

The proje6i, formed in 1728, of remoyingthe feat of 
' the Company from Copenhagen to Altena, could not 
tsmedy thefe inconveniences. The fhips, in this cafe, 
would have- been more eafily fent off, and would not 
have been expofed to the danger of miffing their voyage^ 
by being froiUbound, as they fometimes are, in the’ 
Sound. But we canliot agree with the authors of the 
fcheme, that the vicinity would have induced the Ham- 
burghers to place their capitals on an adventure to which 
they have always fhown a diflilie. We may, therefore, 
boldly affirm, that England and Holland were guilty of 
a needlefs a£l of tyranny, when they oppofed this do- 
melbc plan of a free and independent pow’-er. -Theix 
uneafinefs about Oilend was better grounded. 
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llration,and that found pliilofophy, which 
infcnfibly gained ground all over Europe, % Indta^ 
met with invincible obfiacles in fome mo- 
narebies. They could not penetrate to 
.the court of Vienna, which was wholly intent upon pro- 
jeds of war, and upon aggrandizing itfeif by conquell. 
The Eogliih and Dutch, whole attention was engaged in 
M 2 ' preventing:, 
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neighbour extorted from the continual wants of govern- 
ment, they fuffsred a deplorable decay. 

Prince Eugene, a great ftatefman and warrior, with a 
mind iuperior to every prejudice, had been long in fearch 
of the means of enriching a power whcfe boundaries he 
had fo greatly enlarged. A propofal was made to him, 
for eikblifiiing an India Company at Oflend. The firlt 
contrivers ofthis fcheme had very extenfjve views. They 
pretended, that, if it could befupported, it would excite 
indullry throughout the Auftrian do.minions ; wouI.J give 
tnem a navy, one part of which would be in the Nether- 
lands, and the other at Fiume, or at Triefte j would di- 
liver that power from herdependence on the fubfidies of 
England and Holland, and make her formidable to the 
coalts of Turkey, and to the city of Coailantinople it- 

I he able mini fter to whom this was add refit d was^ 
very fenfible of the value of fuch overtures. But h- reJ 
folved not to be precipitate. To aceuftom his own court 
and all Europe to this novelty, he chofe to fcndmat two 
ftips to India in i yy ^ with none but his own paffports. 

I heir voyage was foyoceisful, that more were fent out- 
the following years.^ Every expedition proved fortunate: 
Md^, in. 1722, the Court of Vienna thought it was time 
to lecure tne property of the adventurers, who were for' 
the molt.part Engliiymd Duteb,, by, the fuileli charter 
that ever was graiited. " ■ 

The ne w Company, who had a capital of twenty mi!-' 
lions, divided into ten thoufand fhares, appeared with 
grey lu!,re inall the markets in India. They made two' 
lettlements, that ot Coblom, between Madrafs and Sad-- 

k£r of Coromandel, and that of Ban-’ 

i- lar on the Ganges. They even intended to procure 
a place to pat in at for refreshments, and had cart their ' 
ye upon Madagafcar for that purpofe. They were &• 
of their agents, that they could re- 
ly upon thyi/or thecareof their.concerns j i they h7d 

f been laid 

JOT them. The richnefs of their returns, and the reou - 
tauon of their flock, which brought in fifteen M cL. 
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flill mcreafed their confidence. It is not to be fnppo* 
fed they would have been difappointed of their expefta- 
dons, had not their operations been thwarted by politi- 
cal interefls. That we may unfold properly the caufes 
of this difpute, it isneceflary to take up the matter far- 

When Ifabeila had effe 61 ed the difco- 
very of America, and penetrated as far 
as the Philippine lilands, Europe was fa 
plunged in ignorance, that it was thought 
proper to prohibit the navigation to the 
Eaft and Weft Indies to all fubjedts of Spain who were 
not natives of Cafiile. That part of the low countries 
which had not recovered its liberty, having been given, 
in 1598, to the Infanta Ifabeila, on her marriage with 
the Archduke Albert, the new fovereigns were required 
to make a formal xenurt elation of this trade. When 
thefe provinces were again united to the monarchy In 
1638, that circumfiance made no alteration in that 0- 
dious fiipulation. The Flemings, juftly ofiended at fee- 
ing themfelves deprived of the right which nature gives 
to, every people, of trading whenever other nations are 
not lawfully entitled to an exciufive privilege, complain- 
ed loudly of this impofition. They were feconded by 
their governor the Cardinal Infant, who obtained a dc- 
cifion, that they fhould be authorifed to trade to the 
Eaft Indies. The a£l: for this purpofe was not yet ifiu- 
cd, when. Portugal (hook off the yoke under which it 
had fo long been opprtffcd. The fear of increafing the 
difeontent of the Ponuguefe, whom they hoped to bring 
back, prevented the Spaniards from giving them a new 
rival in Afia, and protraded the conclufion of this im- 
portant affair. It was not terminated when an agree- 
ment was made at Manlier in 1648, that the fubjeCtsof 
thq king of Spain (liould never extend their trade in the 
Indies, farther than it was at that period. This ad: 
ought not to have been lefs binding on the Emperor, 
than it was on the court of Madrid, fince he poffeffes 
the low countries, on the fame terms, and with the fame 
obligations they were fubjed to, when under the domi- 
SpaxOf' 
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Tims reafoned Holland and England, in order to pto-^ 
cure the fuppreffion of the new Company, whofe fuccefs 
gave them great uneafinefs. Thofe two allies, who by 
their maritime forces could have annihilated Oilend and 
Its trade, did not chufe to quarrel with a power which 
they themfelves had raifed, and which they thought they 
flood in need of againii the houfe of Bourbon. So that, 
though they were determined not to fuifer the houfe of 
Auflria to go to the fountain-head of their wealth, they 
contented themfelves with making remondrances on the 
violation of the mod folemn engagements. They were 
fecondedjby France, which had the fame concern in 
the affair, and was moreover guarantee of the violated 
treaty. 

The Emperor did not yield to thefe reprefentations. 
He was fupported in his undertaking, by the obllinacy 
of his own difpofition, by the ambitious- profpeds that 
had been fugged ed to him, and by the great privileges 
and indulgences granted by Spain to his merchants.. 
That crown was then in hopes of obtaining the hei refs 
of the houfe of Auflria for Don Carlos, and thought no 
conceffions too great for fuch an alliance. The unioa- 
of thofe two courts, which had always been conlidered 
as irreconciieable, alarmed ail Europe. Every nation 
thought itfelf in danger. Numberiefs leagues were form* 
ed, and many treaties concluded, to endeavour to break 
that harmony, which was thought to be more dangerous 
than it really was* All was to no purpofe, till the 
council of Madrid, having no more treafores to lavifE 
upon Germany, were convinced that they were purfuing 
a phantom. Auilria was not difmayed at the defedioa 
of her ally, and ieemed determined to affert her claims, 
and efpeciaiiy her commercial interefts. Whether th^. 
maritime powers were intimidated by this fteadinsfs, or 
whether, as was more probably the cafe, they only con* 
lulted the dictates of found policy, they determined to 
guarantee the Pragtnatic faiuftion in 1727. The court 
of Vienna paid this important fervice, by facriiicing the 
Ultend Company. 

Though the public a£ls mention only a fufpenfion £ot 
leven years, the proprietors plainly law, that their, rain 
was determined, and that this Hipulation was only in* 

forte, d’.' 
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ferted as a falvo to the Imperial dignity. They had to^ 
good an opinion of the court of London, and the Stated 
General, to fuj3pofe they would have guarded effsiffually 
agdinll the diimemberment of the -A^udrian dominions 
for a mere momentary advantage. This perfuaiion de- 
termined them to think no more of Oltend, and to diL 
pofe of their (lock fome other way. They tried fuc- 
cedively to fettle at HamSurgb, at Triede, and in TuL 
cany ; but all their endeavours were rendered abonlve 
either by nature, by force, or policy, Thofe fucceeded 
bell who made choice of Sweden. 

Sw'EDEN, whofe inhabitants, known by 
the name of Goths, had contributed to the 
fubverfion of the Roman empire, after ha* 
ving made a noife and devallation like a tor^^ 
rent, fhrunk back into its own defarts, and 
funk into its former obfeurity. Their 
domedic contefls, as fliarp as they w^ere 
conflant, I^ft them no time to think of foreign wars, 
or to unite their interelb with thofe of other na- 
tions.^ They had unfortunately the worft of all con 
Ritutionsjjn which authority is fo divided, that nei« 
ther of the feveral powers kiiows exadly what degree 
falls to its fhare. The jarring preteniionsr^iAj^ie king, 
the clergy,- the nobility, the cities, and thS^jeafants, 
made fuch a confulion as would a thoufand times have 
proved the ruin of the kingdom, if the fame if ate of bar- 
barity had not enfeebled the neighbouring people, Guf- 
tavus Vafa put an end to that anarchy, by uniting the 
greater part of thofe powers in his own perfon 5 but he 
plunged the fiate into another calamity, fully as fatal as 
the former. 

1 bat^ nation, which feemed to be deOgned by nature 
for navigation, being poiTelTed of extenhve fea coaits, 
excellent harbours, timber for fiiip-building, iron and 
copper mines, andean the other materials re^uiiite for a* 
navy, had given it, up when they grew weary of piracy. 
The people of Lubeck carried off what they had to 
fpare, and brought them fait, fluffs, and whatever they 
wapted from abroad. No fhips Were feen in their roads; 

-republic, or any wareliouffS iu 
bpt what 'belonged to them. 
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The haughty fpirit of Guftavus could not brook this 
dependence He was determined to break the bands 
that cramped the induftry of his fubje£l:s> but he fet a- 
bout it too precipitately. He ilmt his harbours againfl 
the people of Lubeck^ before he had built any OiipSj or 
trained up any merchants. This put an end at once to 
all intercourfe betyv’een his fubjeds'^ and other nations 5 
and fuch a total dagnation of bufinefs proved fatal to a- 
gricuiture, that fird of arts in all countries, and the onl 
ly one then known in Sweden. Wlien the huibandman 
had not thofe repeated demands, which till then had 
been a Ipur to his induilry, the fields were fulfered to lie 
uncultivated. Some Englilh and Dutch (hips, which 
arrived there occafionaily, had not yet roufed the old 
emulation, when Guftavus "Adolphus afcended the 
throne. 

He fignalized the firil years of his reign, by making 
lifeful alterations. Rural labours were revived j the- 
mines were wrought with greater ardour 5 companies 
were fet on foot to trade to. Peffta and the Eift Indies 5 
the foundations of a new colony were laid on the coaft 
of North- America ; the Swediih flag was feen in all the 
feas of Europe, carrying copper, iron, wood, tallow^ 
tar, hides, butter, corn, fi(h, and fursj and bringing 
home wine, brandy, fait, fpice, and all forts of ftaffs. 

This profperity was but momentary. The wars of 
the great Guftavus in Germany foon checked the.'grow- 
iiig induftry of the Swedes, His fucceftbrs endeavoured 
to revive it *, bat it was again deftroyed by frefh wars, 
which laiied till the death of Charles XII. During 
that long period, the kings aimed at notliiug but arbi- 
trary power, and the genius of the nation was wholly 
turned to arms. 

The Swedes did not apply themfelves to ufefulpar* 
fuits, till they had loft all their conquefts, and till, the 
elevation of Ruflia left tiiem no hopes of making new 
ones. The hates of the kingdom having aboliflied deR 
potifm, corrected the abufes of fo faulty aii adminiftra- 
tioo* The rapid tranfition from a ftate oiftavery to the 
moft complete liberty, did not however’ occafion thofe 
violent concufTions, which commonly attend fuch revolu.. 

' tiaas« 



India trade. and procured the approbation 

Bajis on which »" ^73t- An India Com- 

it is founded. ^*“7 eftablafhed, with the exclu- 

r^ r r. . rr P"'’»lege of trading beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. The charter was only for fifteen 
years. It was not thought expedient to grant it for a 
lOngM tune, that they might have an early opportunity 
of rectifying the imperfeSioiis incident to new underta- 
Kings, and to quiet the minds of many citizens, who- 
were averle from an undertaking which they thought 
improper for men accufiomed to their climate. In or- 
der to unite the advantages of a free trade with thofe of 
a privileged aflociation, it was agreed, that the dock 
Ihoidd be unfimited, and that each proprietor Ihould be 
at liberty to withdraw his own, at the end ofevery voy- 
age. As moftof the adventurers were foreigners, it 
was thought but juflice, to fecure a profit to the nation. 
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tions. All Ae alterations were made after mature del? 
beration. T^e firft attention was paid to the moft ne' 

or defpifed. The arts of convenience, or elegance were 
foonmtroduced. , Several mafterly performUes’ were 
pub.ifiied, treating of the deepeft fciences, and worthy 

to he adopted by the moft enlightened n’ations. S 

^ung nobility, m otder to form their taile, vifited all 

theflatesof Europe, which afforded any kind of in- 
ftruftion. Such of the citizens as haa quitted their Jorg 
ruined country returned home with the talents they 
had acquired. Order, political ceconoray, and the feve- 
ral branches of adminiftration, became the general topic 
of converfation. Whatever concerned the republic was- 
maturely difcuffed in the general affemblics,^and freely 
approved or cenfured in the public writings, informa. 
Uon vvas invited from all quarters. Foreigners, who 
brought any mver.tioa,. or any ufeful knowledge, were 

tW K fevourable junaure,.. 

I at the agents of the Offend Company made their ap. 
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obliging them to pay the government 2250 Hvres^ 
fer iaji, upon the cargo of every ihip. 

Notwithftanding this duty, which nearly confined their 
trade to China, the proprietors divided much greater 
profits than any other Company ever did. This fuccefs 
determined the dates when they renewed the charter in 
1746, to demand 75,000 per fiiip, in Hen o£ 

the old duty. Thefe terms were pun 61 ually complied 
with till 1753 ? Directors, who felt the fweets 

of their fituation, projeded to make it permanent, bj 
giving a firm confidency to the tranfieirt adbciation that 
had intruded them with the management of their affairs j 
and they contrived to have their fcheme Copied by the 
affembled nation.- It was not to be expected, that the 
proprietors would fo readily affent J:o a fydem that a- 
bridged them of their liberty, and was the more to be 
dreaded, as it had proved fatal to other companies. 
They were, however, allured by the profped of a more 
regular income, indead of a dividend which had for 
feme years varied to an incredible degree \ vvhich was 
either fo contrived with a view to make the J>rojea: go 
down the better, or was a natural confequence of the 
duduation of trade. They were finally determined, by 
the indulgence the government (hewed them, in taking 
no more than a duty of twenty cent* upon tea, and, 
all other India goods which ihould he confumed within 
the kingdom, indead of the 75,000 livrest which had 
been paid for fix years upon every fhip. This new re- 
gulation laded till 1766, which was the time of the ex- 
piration of the charter granted twenty years before. 

They had not delayed, till that period, taking mea- 
fures for the renewal of the Company. As early as the 
7th of July 1762, a new charter was granted for twenty 
years longer. The conditions were more advantageous 
to the date, than was expeded by thofe who had not at- 
tended to the profits of that trade. The Company lent 
the government ij50o,ooolivres|| without intereft, and 
3,000,000 J at fix per cent* The proprietors who ad- 
vanced this money were to be repaid gradually out of 

the' 
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the drawback of 112,500 livres*, which they enffasred 
to pay for every ft.?) they ftould fend out. A dutf o 1 
one fourth of the produce was laid on all ftch of theS 
coramodities as ftould be exported, out of the kingdom- 
and fuch as were confumed at home, were to pay the old 
duties, or fuch new ones as government flionid think nrh 

'■■■ f"!"- 

navigation which other pons do not poflfefs. At firft 
thetr flock varied ^ to. anitiier It l’ 

generally believed, that in 1753, "t was fixed at nine 
milhonsf, though but fix J were laid down. Thofe 
who were bed informed, are of opinion, that the m T 
plation has really brought in ten millions I! ; but we 
k^w nothing on this important point, except from con 
jeaure ; for M never was laid before the public. As the 
fawedes were very little concerned in this ftock, it was 
judged heft to conceal the poverty of it ; and fof that 
purpofe, It was enaaed, that any direaor who ftould 

b^f^Kf proprietors, or the fumfthey 

had fubfcnbed, ftould be fufpended, or even denoftrT 

Tnis myfterioua condua is ftill obferved. Indeed 
accounts of the dheao-ry are regularly laid before iwell 
of the chief proprietors, who are chofen once in four 
years at a genera meeting; but mercantile peorie S 
never confider this as a fufficient fecurity ; and v^^il] a 

LTJJ' d“ “ have oner: 

ed fuch a door for corruption. ^ 
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Thoiigli the Company met with fome misfortunes, 
the dividend kept up to thirty-two fier ant, per annum 
upon an average. This whole profit was made upon 
fales that did not exceed fix millions of livres yearly* 
Eleven twelfths of thofe goods have been exported 5 
and what little the Sweds have con&med, they have 
paid for with their own commodities. The fcarcity of 
cafiiy and the few refources they had, would not admit 
of greater luxury, as will appear, if we confider the fal- 
lowing particulars. 

The extent of Sweden is 6,900 fquare Frefinijate 
leagues, allowing, as they do isfthat coun- of Sweden,. 
try, but ten and a half to a degree. A 
great part of it is coveted with immenfe lakes. The foil, 
which is moft commonly a fat clay, is harder to till than 
fandy ground 5 but it bears more. The prodigious 
fnows that cover it, fbelter and cherifli the plants. Un*« 
fortunately the winters are fo long, and the days fo fhort^ 
that there is but little time for the labours of the field* 
Befide, as the men are taller and fiouter than in other 
countries, they require more fubftantial food, and in 
larger quantities. 

From thefe reafons we ihould be apt to fufpedlr, that ’ 
Sweden never was a populous country, though it has 
been called the manufa&ory of human kind. Probably, 
the numerous bands, who, under the fo '.much 'dreaded 
name of Goths and Vandals, ravaged and fubdued fo 
many regions of Europe, were no oth^r than fwarms of 
Scythians and Sarmatians, who came thither in a con* 
fiant fucceffion by the north of Afia. Yet it would be 
a miftake to fuppofe, that that vaii country was always 
as thinly peopled as it is now. Some hiftoricai proofs, 
which were laid before the States at their lafi: meeting, 
convinced them, that, three hundred years ago, their 
country had more inhabitants .than it has at prefent, 
though at that time they profeifed the catholic religion, 
which enjoins the monallic life, and the celibacy of the 
clergy. It appears, from a very accurate account taken 
in 1760, by order of the government, that Sweden, 

VoLf Us ^ N cl'ufive 

, 262,5001,,- ' ■ 
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ciufive of her Germain dominions, which are but tnAing*, 
lias a^lually but ’2,383,113 fubjeQs j and that, in this 
number, there are 1,127,938 men, and 1,255,175 wo- 
men. By taking the mean term, this makes 345 inha« 
bitants to a fquare league. The two extremes are Goth- 
land, which has 1248, and Lapland, which has but two 
inhabitants to a league. 

The number would be greater in all the provinces, if 
they were not continually deferted by a great number 
of the natives, many of whom never return. There are 
men in all countries, who, either out of curioiity, or 
from a natural reHlelTnefs, and without any determinate 
obje6l, love to rove about ^ but this is only the malady 
of a few individuals, and cannot be deemed the general 
caufe of a conflant emigration. There is a natural pro- 
penfity in all men to love their ow’u country, which is 
rather to be accounted for from moral, than from na- 
tural principles. An inherent fondnefs for fociety, the 
ties of blood and of friendfhip, an acquaintance with 
the climate and language, that partiality we are fo apt 
to contract for the place, the manners, and the way of 
life we are accuftomcd to ^ all thefe are, to a rational 
being, fo many attachments to the land in which he was 
born and educated. The motives mull be very flrong, 
"which can determine him to break all thefe ties at once, 
and to prefer another country, where all is Grange and 
new to him. In Sweden, where the whole power re- 
Sides in the dates, which are compofed of the fevsrai 
orders of the kingdom, even that of peafants, every one 
Should be the more attached to his country *, yet emi- 
|;ratktts are very frequent, and there muft be fome caufe 
ioit twm. 

The clafs which of all. others are mod attached to 
their country, arc the hulbandmen. Agriculture dou- 
rifhed tolerably till Gudavus Vala prohibited the expor- 
tation of corn. Ever dnee that fatal edi<d, it has con- 
stantly degenerated 5 and the endeavours ufed of late 
years to redore it, have not altogether fucceedtd. Go- 
vei»ept buys every year corn for home confumption 5 
AneWhat want may be long felt, as it Is very difficult .to 
|i|brccd large quantities of cattle in that country. They 
he fed dry for mh© 'months in the year 5 and hands 
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to out op.onJ to borfottas^ttityofM-. 

der which the long ioconveoieucies# 

are now ° on the works. Abetter manage- 

«i.„ „i... 

,h, C 0 ,p« mill," 5"“ "f” j,oo„ ,£„hlcb 

S/uo».M, ,fp.d.n,i.tbo ffi''™ P^rs 

which abound with wood and water for the works, and 
where the lone and hard winters ate favoutable to land-, 
carriaee The ftates held in 1 765 forbade the opening 
of anymore mines, though no reafon of politiral ceco- 
nomy^can be alEgned for fuch a prohibition. We may 
orefume to fufpeS, that it took its nfe from the private 
Ld perfonal intereft of fome leading men m the diet. 
Their manufaaures have not been better managed than 

‘^TiU the'happy revolution which reftored the liberty 
of Sweden, the nation in general were clothed m 
flolFs. At that memorable period, they were fenfible 
how impoffible it was to reaify this evil with “wn 
wool, which was extremely J 

ewes and rams from Spain and England; and by the 
precautions that have been taken, they have not much 
degenerated. As the flocks multiplied, the manufadures 
increafed to that degree, that, in ^"^ 3 . ■ 

45,000 hands. This progrfs has dilpleafed fome pa- 
U-iots, who thought it prejudicial to agriculture. In vain 
were they told, that manufaaures promoted the con- 
fumption of the produaions of the land; that they mul- 
tiplied cattle, and that the cattle fertilized the ground; 
that there were in the kingdom but eight or nine towns, 
at mofl, that deferved to be called fo ; and that their 
population, compared to that of the country, was but as 
one to twelve, which was not the cafe in any o*et 
country. Thefe reprefentations had n® ettett. Ihe 
diet of 176?, from party fpirit of ignorance, adopted 
thfe views of thofe who were for fending every body 
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•’“"S ‘li’s about, they have 
ftackled induflry with all the fetters they could devife 

ahmoS“t artificers are gone 

abroad to feefc for employment, efpecialjy to Ruflia : 

nSiies l°ft her ma- 

Their fiflieries have not met with the fame fate. The 
only one that deferves to be confidered in a political 
view, IS the herring filhery. It only began in 1740. 
Before that time, the herrings did not frequent the coafts 
ot bweden. They then came in flioals to the coaft of 
Cfottenburgh, and have never forfaken it fince. They 
annually export 200, coo barrels, which, at the rate of 
- •ll"''*'!® barrel, amount to 4,000,00® of livresf. 
About 8000 barrels are fent over to the-Englilh illands 
in America. It is furprifing that the French, who have 
more Haves, and are more at a lofs to feed them, Ihonld 
oever have encouraged the importation of fo profitable 
an article* 

• *^^5 nation was not yet poffeffed of the hetr 

ring filhery, when the importation of all foreign com- 
modities, and the conveying their own from one har- 
Qur of the langdora to another in foreign bottoms, was 
prohibited. That famous edift publiihed in 1724, known 
be the name ai Placard des ProduBions, rellored naviga- 
tion, which had long fince been deflroyed by, the cJa- 
mities of war. Their flag, which was unknown every 
where, was now difplayed in every quarter of the ocean, 
ineir teamen loon acquired Ikill and experience. Their 
progrefs appeared, to fome able politicians, to be grow- 
ing too confiderable for a depopulated country. They 
* ?^Sbt it would be bell. to keep to the exportation of 
their own produce, and the importation of fuch fo- 
reign commodities as they wanted, and have nothing 
to do with mere freight; This fyflem was warmly op- 
poled, borne eminent ftatefmen were of opinion, that, 

10 tar from cramping this, branch of indutlry, it ought 

mio-hf ?boIilhing every regulation that 

might tend to obftrua it. The excluiive right of paf- 
»ng the Sound was formerly appropriated to a few 

w.^lia,4iitinguiflied'by the name of ^tapk^ All ports 

'' ' « • - - , ■ ■ Htuated 
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lituatcd to tbe north of Stockholm or Abo, were obli- 
ged to fend their commodities to one of ibefe Naples, 
and there to take in thofe of the Baltic, which they 
could have procured cheaper at firll hand. Thofe odi- 
ous diftsnaions, contrived in barbarous times, ^ and tend- 
ing to favour the monopoly of merchants, ftili fubiid. 
The wifeft fpecuktors in matters of adminidration will- 
ed to fee them aboliihed, that a more general competi- 
tion might produce greater induilry. But whatever 
might be the willies of the nation with regard to trade, 
no perfon was dehrous of having the army augmented. 
Before the reign of Guftavus Vafa, every Swede was 
a fdldier. Upon any emergency of the date, the hufr 
bandmto left his ’plough, :8nd.’t.ook up his bow.-.lBy'' 
their incelfant crvil broils, the whole xiation was inured 
to war. Government had but hve hundred men in 
pay, who were always to hold themielves in readinefs 
to 'march. In 1542, this fmali corps was increafed to ' 
dx thoufand. The peafants, upon whom thefe troops 
were quartered, found the burden intolerable, and it. 
,was neceflfary to cafe them' of it. For this purpofe, the. 
micukivated lands were incorporated with thofe belong- 
ing to the crown j and when they were cleared, thefe 
new defenders of their country were fettled on them*. 
Tills excellent inditution has been continued ever fioce* 
Military men are not diut up in garrifons., to lead a life: 
of idlenefs, as in other countries- From the general tb- 
the common foldier, every one has a houfe, and a fpo!E 
of ground of his own, which he improves. The extent: 
and value of this land is proportioned to the different 
ranks in the army. This ppffedion, which they hold 
from the crown, is called Bojlellj and is never granted 
but in the domains belonging to government. The ar- 
my nov/ conliils of eight regiments of horfe, three re- 
giments of dragoons, tw’o regiments of huifars, and twen- 
ty-one regiments of national infantry,that are paid in the 
jabove manner, and ten regiments of foreign troops, wha 
are paid in money, and difpofed of in the provinces, and 
in the fortreffes beyond the leas : ill thefe forces toge- 
ther amount to 50,000 men*,' This army is increafed 
to 84,000 men, by the addition of 34,000 foldiers, who 
are kept in referye^ md have, likewife^their B^hlk, and 
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by their inftitution are deftined to fupply the place of 
tho^e of the national infantry who die, or are taken pri- 
foners. Twenty Ihips of the line, with a proportional 
number of frigates, and a few galleys, complete the for- 
ces of the republic. 

To make thefe forces aft, the ftate has only a retre- 
nue of eighteen millions of livres* which arifes from 
a land-tax, the returns of the cuftoms, duties upon cop- 
^r, iron, and ftamped paper, a poll-tax, and a free gift. 
This is very little for the cxpences of war, and the ne~ 
ceffities of government j and yet it muft aifo ferve for 
the payment of debts, 

Thefe debts amounted to 7,500,000 iivresf, vdien 
Charles XL came to the crown. That prince, who 
was an ceconomijd, in a manner becoming a fovereign, 
paid them off. He went ffiii farther, and redeemed fe- 
deral of the domains conquered in Germany, which had 
been alienated to powerful neighbours. He recovered 
the crown jewels, upon which confiderable fums had 
been borrowed in Holland. He fortified the frontier 
towns, fuccoured his allies, and often fitted out fqa- 
drona to maintain his fuperiority in the Baltic. The 
-events which followed his death once more plunged 
the nation into the confulion from which he. had extri^ 
cated it, which has continued to increafe ever fmee 5 fo 
that the government was in debt 82,500,000 Hvrest 
for which they paid four and a half per cetit, intereil* 
Of this capital, eight millions || are the property of fo- 
reigners, five millions § belong to a finking fund, efta- 
bhfted to pay off the debts contraaed by Charles XIL 
a million and a half ^ to fome communities, twelve 
millions and a half 4 to private perfons in Sweden, and 
fifty-five millions ff to the bank. The bell calcuk. 
tors pretend, that this bank, which belongs foiely to the 
Bate, and of which the nation, in a general affembly, 
has the entire difpofal, has got as much by lending its 

moveable and immovea- 
ble effeds, as admfoiftration owes it. In that cafe the 
republic, in fad, 


owes but one third of the debt for 

which 
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whicli it pays intereft, for the fupport of public credit,. 

This credit is the more neceEary, as there have not, 
fmce the laft German war, been two millions ^ of fpe- 
cie in circulation all over the kingdom. ^ Every thing 
is carried on by paper. Tbofe who are intruded .with 
the management of the paper credit being fworn to keep 
every thing relative to it a profound fecret, the quantity 
cannot be exadly afcertainedj but, from the informa- 
tions of the niceft obfervers, we may venture to affirm, 
that the fum total of bank notes amounts to no iefs than 
feventy-feven millions 

Poverty was not the greated evil which at that time 
didreifed Sweden. Calamities of a more dangerous na- 
ture threatened her. Private interell, which had taken 
place of public fpirit, filled the court, the fenate, and 
all orders of the republic, with didruft. All bodies of 
men were bent upon each other’s dedrudion, with un- 
paralleled inveteracy. When the means were wanting, 
at home, they were fought for from abroad 1 ..and a man 
was not afhamed to confpire, in.fome meafure, with fo- 
reigners againd his own country. 

The unhappy fituation of a feemingly free date kept 
up that davidi difpolition which degrades mod of the 
European nations ; they gloried in their chains, when 
they beheld the fufferings of a people who had fhakeit 
off theirs. No one would be convinced that the Swedes 
had gone from one extreme £0 -another; that, to avoid 
the mifehiefs of arbitrary "power, they had fallen inta 
the confufions of anarchy. The laws had not provided 
means to reconcile the private rights of individuals with 
tbofe of fociety, and with the prerogatives it ought to 
enjoy for the common fafety of its members. 

In that fatal crifis, it was expedient for the Swedes to 
entrud the phantom of a king, of their own creation, 
with a power fufficient to inquire into the abufes of the 
date, and find out proper remedies for it. This is the 
greated ad of fovereignty a people can exercife 5 and it 
is not lofmg their liberty, to commit it to the cudody 
of a guardian in whom they can confide, whild they 
watch over the ufe he makes of the power delegated ta 
him. 
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Such a refolution would have raifcd the Swedes to the 
higheft pitch, of glory and happinefs, and given the 
world a high opjnion of their underifandlng and wif» 
doiBj but, declining fo neceiTary a nieafure^ they, 
have compdied the foveveign to icizt upon the fupreme 
auth'Srity. He now reigns upon his own terms 5 and, 
his fabjeas have no other rights left, but what his mo» 
deration would not fuiter hiai to drip them of. 

This event is too recent to allow us to entertain our 
readers with an accauri- of if, poilerity muft be left to 
judge of it. Let as now inquire into the connections 
formed in India by die King of Pruilia. 


The King 
of PruJJia 
form F an 
Eajl India 
Company 
atKmhden. 
Characier 
of ibai 
prince. 
Kate of his 
efahlijb- 
ment» 


In that period of life, which expofes pea 
moll: to the fedut^tion of pleafui'ey the King 
of Prudia had tae fortitude to prefer ufe- 
ful knowledge to the luxury and idienefs of 
u court. An intercourfe with the greateil 
men of hh time, joined to his fpirit of ob- 
rerv3tioa,infenfibly ripened a genius, which, 
was naturally a 6 tive, and eager for im- 
pVovemeat. Neither llattery nor oppoli- 
tion could ever draw him from his fludies* 
In the earlier part of his life he formed the 
plan of his future condud. On his accef- 
fion to the crown, it was foretold, that his 
miniders would ^be nothing more than his fecretaries j 
that the managers of his finances would only ad as his 
clerks, • and his generals as his aids-de-camp. Some 
lucky circumilances afforded him an opportunity of dit 
talents ,h_e Kad acquired, in retirepm^. With 
a quicknefs peculiar to himfdf, Frederick, at once dif- 
covering and purfuing his real inter^ft, attacked a pow- 
er which had held bis .an editors in llavery: He obtained 
a vidory over that power iu five engagements, deprived 
it of its belt provinces, and concluded a peace with the 
fame.wifdonr that he had commenced hoitiliiies. 

riiough he ceafed from fighting, he did not remain 
inaSiye. He even gained the admiration of tbofe very 
'people w’hom he had flruck. with terror. Tq give m 
iaftre'to his -name, he encouraged learning^ ' 
advantages from ail the arts. He reformed 

abufes 
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tibufes In tbe courts of judicature, and diiElated bitnfelf 
tbe wifefl: laws. A plain and invariable order was elSa- 
blifhed in every department of government. Convinced 
that the authority of a fovereign is a common benefit to 
all his fubjeSs, a prote£lion which they are all equally 
intitled to, he gave to every man the liberty of approach* 
ing his perfon, and of writing to him. Every inilant 
of his life was devoted to the welfare of his people ; his 
very amufements were made ufefal to them. His wri- 
tings on hifiory, morality, and politics, abounded with 
practical truths. Even his poetry was full of profound 
and in.ftrudive ideas. He was confidering of the means 
of enriching his dominions, when feme fortunate event 
put him in polTeffion of Eail Friefiand, in the year 

Embden, the capital of this little province, was rec- 
koned, two centuries ago, one of the befi: ports in Eu- 
rope. The Engiilh, compelled to abandon Antwerp, 
had made it the centre of their connexions v«?ith the 
continent. The Dutch had long attempted, but in vain, 
to appropriate it to themfeives, till it excited their jea* 
ipufy to fuch a pitch, that they even endeavoured to fill 
up the port. It was in every refpeX fit to become the 
ftaple of a great trade. The difiance of this little , coun- 
try from the bulk of the Frufiian forces, might be at- 
tended with fome inconveniehcies ; but Frederick was 
in hopes, that the terror of his name would keep the 
maritime powers in awe. In this perfuafion, he efla- 
blifiied an Eaft India Company at Embden in 1750. ' 

The capital for this new lociety was 3,900,000 H« 
vres chiefly fubferibed by the EngliiVand Dutch, 
notwithfianding tbe fevere prohibitions of their govern- 
ments. They were allured by the unlimited freedom 
they were to enjoy, by paying three per cent, to the fo- 
verli^niipon every fale they fiiould make. The event 
did not anfwer their expectation 5 lix Ihips fent fuccef- 
lively to China brought to the owners 00 more than 
their bare capital, and a profit of ten per cent, in feven 
years. Another company, formed foon after in the fame 
place for Bengal, was Itili more unfuccefsful. They 
' ' , , • ■ never 
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never attempted but two expeditions ; and all they oh- 
Uined was a law-fuit, which probably will be endlefs 
Both thefe companies were annihilated at the breaking 

out of the lail war. 6 . 

This has been the only check the King of Pruffia’s 
greatneis ever received. We knoiv how difficult it is 
to judge of the merit of cotemporaries ; becaufe we fee 
them too near. Princes are, of all men, thofe we can 
leaft hope to be acquainted with. Fame feldom fpeaks 
oi them difpaflionately. We commonly judge of them 
upon the reports of fervile flattery, or of unjuft envy. 

Xhe buzz of the many interefts and opinions that are 
moving and fliifting around them, confounds or fufpends 
the judgment of the wifeft men. 

Yet, if we might be allowed to pronounce from a 
multitude of conneaed fads, we ffiould fay of Frede- 
iick, that he was able to extricate himfelf from the plots 
of all Europe combined agajnft him } that to the great- 
neis and boldnefs of his enterprizes, he joined the moll 

execution of them j that he 
effedted a total change in the art of war, which, before 
his time, was thought to have attained its higheft degree 
of perfeftion ; that he ihewed a fortitude fcarcely to be 
paraOeled in hiftory; that he turned his very miftakes 
to better advantage than others do their fucceffesj tljat- 
he fiiuck all the world dumb with aftonifihroent, or made 
every tongue break out in admiration j and refieaed as 
much luliie upon his nation as other nations reflcdl up- 
on their fovereign* ^ 

This prince always appears formidable. The opinion 
abilities j the indelible remembrance 
or his actions 5 an annual revenue of feventy millions^ 5 
a treafure of more than two hundred an army of a 
hundred and fourfeore thoufand men : All this muit fe« 
cure his tranquillity. Unfortunately, it is not now fo 
beneficial to his fubjeas as formerly. He flill leaves 
the management of the coin to the Jews, who have 
thrown it into the greatefi confufion* He has never 
relieved fome of the richeft merchants in his dominions, 

Who were ruined by his, operations. ,He has the. 

f 3»s^2;5?ol. f 8,750,0001.. 
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moE conliderabie manufadares of bis kingdom into bis 
own hands. His dominions are full of monopolies, which 
are the bane of all induEry, His people, who idolized 
him, have been abandoned to a fet of foreign plunderersi, 
This condudl has occafioned fucb diEruE, both at homei 
and abroad, that we may venture to affirm, that all en-* 
deavours to reEore the Embden Company will prove 
ineEe6:uaL 

“ Frederick, Frederick ! nature endowed you with a 
lively and a vigorous imagination, with an unbounded 
curioEty, with a taEe for labour, and with fortitude to 
fupport it. The ftudy of government, of politics, and 
of iegiflation, occupied thy youth. Humanity, every 
where in chains, every where caE down, Eied a grateful 
tear at the fight of your firE operations, and feemed to 
confole herfelf, in the hope of finding in you a power- 
ful avenger of her misfortunes. She foretold, and blef- 
fed your future fucceiTes j and ail Europe gave you the 
appellation of the Frince of Philofophers. 

“ When you appeared on ihe theatre of war, the 
quicknefs of your marches, the art difplayed in your en- 
campments, and in the dilcipHne of your troops, aEo- 
niflied ail nations. ' The powers of Europe admired that 
rigorous difciplinc, which w^as uniformly accompanied 
with vidlory 5 that mechanical fubordination, which 
makes large armies a£f as one body, put in motion by % 
fingle impulfe. Even philofophers, full of thofe hopes 
with which you had infpired them, and proud to fee a 
friend to mankind, and to the arts, ranked among the 
order of kings, might perhaps have applauded your 
bloody fucceffes ; You was regarded as the model of 
kings, and of warriors. 

There is a title Eili more glorious, that of being at 
• mce a king and a citizen. Men can never be reconci- 
led to thofe princes who confound truth with faifehood, 
and jufiice with paffion or prejudice 5 who diEinguiffi 
not between good and evil, who regard the principles of 
morality in the light of metaphyfical jargon, and who 
confider reafon only as the dedamation of an orator bri- 
bed by felf-intereE. Would to God, that the love of glory 
were extirpated from your heart*, that your mind, tired 
with great atchievements, had loE its fpring and its c- 
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nergjj'tljat tlie feeblenefs of old age would fink you to 
the level of the -kingly herd ! But, what would become 
of your fame, and ofthofe innumerable panegyrics, with 
which you hzve been loaded by the immortal voice of 
literature ? Here I muft paufc ; Your life and reign will 
not be a problem in hlfiory. Open again your heart to 
thofe noble fcotiments of virtue which were the delight 
of your young^;r yeara. Spend the evening of your days 
in miniftring comfort to your people. Pave the way of 
happinefsto future generations, by befiowing fubilantiai 
benefits on the prefent. Pruffia is indebted to your ge- 
nius for its power : That power which you created, you 
have alfo maintained. Refiorc, therefore, to the liate^ 
what your glory owes to it. 

Let a free circulation of thofe immenfe fums, which 
lie buried in your coffers, invigorate the body politic. 
Let your perfpnal treafures, which mifchance may difii.. 
pate, henceforth be the bafis of national wealth, which 
will never decay. Let your fubjedls, who now groan 
und?r the yoke of a violent and arbitrary government, 
feel the tender careffes of a parent, in place of the heavy 
exa^ions of an oppreffor. Let exorbitant taxes upon 
perfons and goods no longer extinguiih both indiiffry and 
cultivation. * Give freedom to your Haves in the coun- 
try 5 and let the citizens of the Hans Towns multiply 
at pleafure* Let them enjoy, in tranquillity, their in- 
clihaiions and their projedls. Then will you confer 
ffability on an empire to which your brilliant qualities 
have given a luftre and an uncommon extent 5 you will 
be^ranked in .that fmall but refpe£lable lift of kings, 
who have been the fathers of their, country. 

** Seize the advantageous opportunky : Give peace 
to the earth. Let the weight of your mediation, and 
the power of your arms, force thofe nations, who are 
reftlefs or refractory, to throw their weapons at your 
feet. The univerfeds the country of a great man j it is 
a theatre correiponding to his talents : Be, therefore, a 
benefador to the human race.’^ 

' ^In monarchies, ^ nothing dan be great, fortunate, or' 
happy, without the influence of the fovcreign. But a’ 

^ monarch has Jt not always in his power to do what would 
to the .-happihefs of his fubje^ls* He oftcti 

’ finds 
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Ends powerful obftacles in. the opinions^ cbarader, and 
difpoEtions of his fubjedls j but thefe opinions, charac- 
ter, and difpoEtions may doubtlefs be corrcded : When 
we confider, however, the Eate of Spain, -we find that 
they have been the chief obftacle to the fuccefs of a pro- 
ject fo often formed, of rendering more profperous the 
commerce of the Philippine iiles. 


Seti/emenf of 
the Spaniards 
in the Philip- 
pine IJlandsn^ 


The Philippine lEes, formerly known 
by the name of Manillas, form an im- 
menfe Archipelago to the eaft of Afia. 

The mountains in thefe iflands are peopled 
with favages, who feem to be the oldeft 
inhabitants of the country. There appears to be Tome: 
analogy between their language and that of Malabar ; 
from which it has been furpeiffed, that they might pof- 
Ebly have come from that pleafant region of India, 
They lead quite an animal life, have no fettled habita- 
tion, and feed upon the fruits and roots they End in the 
wo"od5 and, when they have exhauftedone didria, they' 
devour another. Every effort to tame them has proved 
ineffeaual 5 becaufe nothing is fo difficult as to "fubdue 
a wandering nation. 

The plains from which, they hare been driven, have 
been fucceffively inhabited by colonies from Siam, Su- 
matra, Borneo, Macaffar, Malacca, the Moluccas,, aftet 
Arabia. The different manners, ' religion, and govern- 
ment of thefe foreign colonifts, evidently dillinjruiih' 
their feverai origins. 

•n firlf European whodifeovered thefe 

xilands.^ Diffatisfied with Portugal, bis native country, 
he left It and entered into the fervice of the Emperor 
Cnaiies V.j and, paffing the llreights that now bear his 
name, he arrived at the Manillas in 1521. He unfor- 
tunately died there 5 but probably this would not have 
prevented the good corffiquences of his voyage, had they 
not been bulled by the following occurrences. 

In the fifteenth century, whilft the Portuguefe were 
engapd in difcovering the Eaft lndles and engroffiiiff 
the Ipice trade, aind tnofe manufadfures which had al- 

bv Spaniards, 

by the difcovery of America, fecured greater treafures 
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than ever the mind of man had thought of coveting, 
- rhough both nations were purfuing their refpeaive 
vietvsof acgrandizement in far diftant rigions, it was 
not iinpoflibie that the 7 might meet ; and their mutual 
antipathy would have made fuch ' an event daneerous 
To prevent it. Pope Alexander VI. fixed their refpec- 
tive claims in 1493, in confequence of that univerfaiand 
ridiculous power which the pontiffs had affumed fbr fe- 
veral centuries, and which the idolatrous ignorance of 
. two equally fuperllitious nations flill kept up, that they 
might connea heaven with their own avarice. He gave 
to Spain an the countries that Ihould be difeovered to 
the welt of a meridian taken a hundred leagues from the 
Azorcsj and to Portugal, whatever land they might con- 
quer to the eaft of that meridian. In procefs of time 
the two powers agreed to remove the line of reparation 
two hundred and fift^ leagues farther to the weft, as a 
meansoffecuringtheiy tranquillity. The court of Rome 
was not fufficiently acquainted with the theory of the 
earth, to knov^ that as the Spaniards advanced to the 
weft, and t.ie Portuguefe to the eaft, there was a necef- 
fity of their meeting at laft, Magellan’s expedition c- 
vinced this truth. 

The Portuguefe, though feamen themfelves, did not 
imagine that they could go to the Indies any other 
way than by tne Cape of Good Hope; and were great- 
ly lurpnfed to fee the Spaniards come thither by the 
iouth fea. They were apprehenfive for the Moluccas, 
upon which their rivals pretended to have a claim, as 
iikewife upon the Manillas. The court of Lilbon was 
determined, at any rate, not to part with the fpice 
trade. However, before they yeirtured to quarrel with 
the only power whofe naval ftrength was then formida- 
: hle,_they thought it advifeable to try the method of ne- 
gociation. 1 hey fucceeded better than they e.xpeaed. 
Charles V. who was frequently . in want of money to 
carry on his expeditions, confented, for the fom of 
M20,coo hvres * to fufpend the armaments againft 
/he Moluccas, till their refpeaive clai.ms could be adiuft. 

» cafe the decifion was fa vour, 

' ‘ ajbk. 
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able, not to make any advantage of it till he had paid 
the money he had received. After this accctnmodatioiij 
the Spaniili monarch was fo intent upon bis aggrandise- 
ment in Europe and America, that he loll %ht of the 
Eail-lndies. • - ■ 

In 1564, Philip IL refumed the projed of conquer- 
ing the Manillas. The execution was committed to 
Michraei Lopez de PEgafpe, He gained a foiid footing 
at Luconia, the chief of thofe illands, and laid the foun* 
datioa of fome colonies in the adjacent iflands, particu- 
larly in that of Sibu, where Magellan had landed. The 
conqucll of this little archipelago would in all probabili- 
ty have, been finilhed by bis fucceffors, if they had , been* 
better fupported, or even if they had not been under a 
neceOlty of employing the little aiiidance thej had, in 
defending the Portaguefe la the Moluccas. , Dutch pa- 
tience got the better^ ox thofe vreak, tardy, and ill-fup- 
ported efforts. They only protrafled the iofs of thoic 
rich ppiTellioiis, and left tiie Caflilian power over the 
Manillas, which then began to be caUed Philippines, in 
a flate of languor, in which it has continued ever jUnce*. 

Thk number of Spaniards in thefe iilands „ ^ 
does not exceed three thoufand^the Me- 
flees are three times as numerous. It is the , 
bulinefs of both to keep in fabje£lion a- 
bout one million three hundredi and hxty 
thoiifand Indians, who have been fabdued, as ffppeared 
by the account taken in 1752. Mofl of them are Chri- 
fliaas, and all pay a tribute of two Hvres thirteen fous^.. 
They are difperfed in nine iflands, and diflrjbated into 
twenty departments, of which there are twelve in the 
iOand of Luconia alone. The capital, ^ which at al! 
times was called Manilla, is fituated at the mouth of a 
large river, at the bottom of a bay, which is thirty 
leagues in circumference. L’Egafpc thought this a pro- 
per place for the centre of the flate he was about to' 
found, and accordingly made it the feat of government, 
and of trade. Gomez Perez de las Manignas inclofed 
k with walls, and built fort 3 t James in 1590. As this 
O Z' ' T harbour 
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harbour wili admir i, r ’ ■ 

Harris ejrpedienrto fortifv'c” > 

IS frmicircular, and the ftirs ^^''^our of Manilla, 
irom tire fouth w nds bm ZTr A. 

“nJefs they keep very doTtn »°”hern blafls. 

'^ndred Indians w Re form “if/ T'. or four’ 

they have teen f^r ! 'iocfes ; 

years, that men "f far are 

rope, v\ar are now buiit thejr for Eu™ 

laftf eigbTjSf blfh ful-^T™'”'’ 'authority 
tf fugh^/,^147/ 4e° This' wt; 

clergy and the inqaifition affuLf if **’<? 

^ents abroad, has b/ea foS/f T’ ’ 

• expedients have beeii devifer! t ° ®'^Ser6us, that many 
Fbe beff of ibefe expedient ' f excefs. 

o<eed, that^he Lem/rv ff " » de- ’ 

fee, lhail be profecutrff L^d° mT'’ T’"® 

»s tecalled, he ftall not be’allf “ Sovernof 

««an ,s at liberty to comahin^ an ) 

wrong, he is to be indennifieH I' f ' Pu&cred any 

quent, who is like wife dondem 

iovercign, for having b4u4r'^ *° ® 

When this wife inflifutio! wf "P“" 

with fuch feverity that whe ** was cbferved 

rions were laid f ’the char^roftf 
imprifoncd. Several died u^d ^ S'’''eroor, he was 
were releafed^ only to underim f t^nd others 

corruption has linL infixed 

whofucceedsiscommonlyiadufd bv!’ rf 'f 

OT on account of the extnrt; bribes^ 

pr.®“. °” K* fi«'« "f op. 

revenue has been loft' by the^ne ^ 

ed to colled it • evtrnv£-*“® ^*-'re appoint- 

Senerate fo wX/^Thf/ 

ro imu^gltng , theWr has been eompell- 
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cd to lay np’hu*! crops in t|ie magazines of tho'-gomn-' ' 
ment j and fome governors have carried their tyranny to- 
fuch atrocious lengths, as to linait the quantity of corn 
that the fields were to produce, and to oblige the far« 
piers to bring it to the treafary, to be paid only at thi^- 
time, and in the manner their oppreifive mailers flioiild^. 
thirds proper. This tyranny has determined vafl uum- 
hers of Indians to forfake the Philippines, or to fcake-^. 
refuge in the inacccfiible .parts of thole iilands-. It is- 
fai j'that feveral millions have periilied through ill ufiigei - 
and it is irnpoirible to gaefs at the hunabers whole very, 
exigence has been prevented by the vrant of culture, and- 
coDfcqaeotly of food. The few who have efcaped, all.- 
thefe cnlaniiues, have fought for fafety in obfcurity and. 
\vant. Some hmiefl governors have endeavoured in vain^ - 
within the fpace of two centuries^ to Hop the progrefs- 
of theie barbarities, becaufe the abuies were too inve~'’- 
terate to yield to a tranfient and fubordinate authority. 
Nothing ihort of the fupreme power of the court of Ma- - 
drid, could ilem the torrent of univerfal rapacioufnefs ^ 
but this only method has never been put in pvadice,- 
This Ih ameful indilTerence is the true cauie why the. 
rhilippines have never been civilized, and have neither 
fabord 11 nation nor induilry. Their name woiald fcarcely 
he known, were it act for their conaedions with Mexi-« , 
CO. ■ ' ; 

Thofe connexions, which have fubfifled ever fince the * 
firfl fettiement of the Spaniards in the Eafi: and JWefi: In- 
dies, are nothing more than the conveying of the produce 
and merchandize of Alia to America by the fouth fea. . 
Not one of thefe articles that confiitute thofe rich cargoes^ - 
are the produce eiilier of the ground, .or of the mami- 
faXures of thofe iilands. They get their cinnamon from 
Batavia. The Chinefe bring them filks, and they are • 
fiipplied by the Englilh or French with white linen* ^ 
and printed callicoes from Bengal and Coromandel. 
All the eaflern nations may fail there openly ; but the ; 
Europeans arc obliged to conceal their flsgs. They • 
would not be admitted without this precaution ; which, # 
however, is but a vain ceremony. From whatever port - 
the goods are feat, they^ muft^ be landed before the de- 
parture of the galleons* Thofe- which cashe later- [can-^--* 

. " , ” O- „ noft 
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not be difpofed of, or wuft be fold at a lofing price, to 
merchants who rnuft ftow them sn wai'eboufes till the 
Mxt voyage.^ The payments are made in cochineal and 
Mexican piaftres, and partly in cowries, which are not 

or^ie Gange”'^^’ ^ 

They feldotn deal direaiy with the Spaniards. Moll 
^ them are fo difgulled with the fatigues of trade, that 
they place all their money in the hands of the Chin efe 
at their coft. If, as the court of 
Madrid bad ordered in 1750, thefe agents, the moil ac- 
tive in Afia, had been compelled to be baptized, or to 
quit the country, all bufinefs would have been thrown 
mto the utmofi: cotifufion. * 

Some politicians think this plan would not be detrl 
mental 5 an opinion that has been long entertained. 

whh Am/ • ^ " «mmunIcation 

with America, when the Spaniards talked of givine- 

them up, as being prejudicial to the intereft of the mot. 

rf ^ conftantly 

rejected that propofal, which was often renewed The 

qity of Seville in 1731, and that of Cadiz in lyt, ea. 
tenained mote rational notions. Both thefe cities i’ma- 
gincd, and it is rather furprifing that the idea did notoc. 
cur fooner, that it would be for the intereft of the Spa- 
niards to be direflly concerned in the trade to Alia and 
That the poffeffions they had in thofe parts IhoSd be 
made the centre of their operations. In vain was it 
urged, that, as India affords lilksand cottons, tsJaich are 
fuperwr to thofe of Europe, bath in workmanfhip and 
colouring, and likewife cheaper, the national manufac- 
tures would be _ ruined. This objection, which might 
have its weight in fome nations, appeared altogether fri. 
volous in this cafe, conlidering the fituation of Spain. 

The Spaniards, indeed, ufe none but forcign.ftuffs and 
Imen, either for wearing apparel or furniture. Thofe 
•ontinual demands rouft of neceffity increafe the induttrv 
the wealth, the population, and the ftrength of thefr 
neighbours, who avail themfelves of thefe advantages 
keep that nation, ,whiohfap^ie? them, in a ftate^of 
dependence. It would Tnrely be ading with more wif. 

wy tffaity, werelhi^fo adopt ^lie ladiah taanu- 
’’ ' '''• ■ ■■ ' 
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failures. They would be preferablcj both in point of C3e-' 
conomy and elegance, and would klfen that preponder- 
^suice which mufi prove fatal to them in the end* 


*’ I¥h&i the:- 
Fbiiippines 
might be^ 
come in in--.- 
duJinou£ . , 
hnntis , , 


THEincoavealences attending new*- un- 
dertakings are readily removed. The 
i (lands which Spain pofeiTes arc ftuated 
between Japan, China, Cochinchina, Si- 
am, Borneo, Macaflar,, and the Mo- 
luccas, and are within reach of form- 
ing conne 61 ions with thofe feveral States. 

If they are at too great a diftance from • Malabar, Coro- 
mandel, and Bengal, ededlually to protedV any fettle- 
ments that might be formed there 5 00 tlie other hand, 
they are fo near feveral countries which the Euro- 
peans frequent, that they could eafly keep olF their e« 
nemies in time of war. Befides, they are To far from . 
the continent, that they have no neighbours who can 
ravage their lands, or interfere in their concerns. This 
difance, however, does not prevent them from. being 
fure of fubdftenc'e at home. It is true, the Philippines 
are fubje£l to frequent earthquakes, and they Have incef- 
fant rains from July to November 5 but ail this is nO 
obiiacie to the fertility of the ground. No country ia 
Aha abounds more with Elli, corn, fruits, vegetables, 
cattle, fago, cocoa-trees, and efculcnt idants of. all 

Thefe illands afford even feme articles fit for trade 
from India to India, fuch as ebony, tobacco, »wax, tHofe 
birds nefis that are in fuch reqiiefi, pitch and tar, a 
kind of white hemp fit for ropes and fails, plenty of ex- 
cellent timber-j cowries, pearls, and fugar, which may 
be cultivated to any quantity. j and lafiiy, gold. There 
are inconteftable proofs, that, in the earlieft times, the 
Spaniards feat^over to America large quantities of gold, 
found by the natives of this country in the rivers*, if 
the quantity they, now pick, up, does not exceed twelve 
hundred weight in a year, this niuil be imputed to the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, who will riot fuffer them to. 
reap the benefit of their own indufiry. A reafonable 
medeiration wauld induce them to relume their fomer 

labours* 
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labours^ and apply themfetves to others of Rill greater 
advahtage to ^pain. 

I'he colony will then produce for exportation to Eu- 
rope, aim, buffalo Heins, cafHa, the faba SanSii Ignant\ 
a ufeful drug in, phyfic, indigo,' cocoa which has been 
brought thither from Mexico, and iucceeds very well,, 
woods for dying, cotton,., and baiUrd cinnamon, which 
will perhaps be improved, and which the Chinefe were 
fntisHed with, fuch as it was, before they frequented- 
, Batavia, Some. travellers affirm, that the ifland of Min» 
danao, where is grows, formerly produced clove tree^ 
alfo. They add, that the fovereign of the illand order- 
ed them to be rooted mp, faying, he .had better do it 
himfeif, than be compeiied to do it by the Dutch, 
This anecdote looks very fufpicious. What is certain- 
is, that the vicinity of the Moluccas affords great op- 
portunities of procuring the trees that bear nuimeg and 
cloves," 

; The foreign markets will furnifli Spain with filksy . 
callicoes, and other articles of the produce of AHa for ' 
their own confumption, and wdll fell them cheaper to tire 
Spaniards than to their competitors* Ail other nations 
in Europe make ufe of money drawn’ from Americ^ to 
trade to India. ' Befbre. it can reach the. place - of its.- 
deflination, this money has paid confiderable duties, has - 
taken .a prodigious compafs, .and has been expofed to.- 
great nfques ; the Spaniards, on the contrary, by fending,, 
5.t diredily from America to the Philippines, would fave 
duties* ti-me, and .infurance 5 fo that, by furniOiing the • 
fame quantity of fplce as the rival nationSj they would 
in fad make their puirchafes at a cheaper rate. 

In procefs of time, there would even be no neceffity 
of carrying fo much ready money from place to place, if 
they knew how to improve thofe iOands to the degree 
they are capable of. For this purpefe, they fhould rccal. 
to their fea-ports the nations wbofrequenteduhem before,, 
they were invaded by the Spaniards, and obliterate the ^ 
memory of the forty thoufand fubjefls of China, who- 
were fettled, ia the* Philippines, and were almoff all in« 
humanly butchered, becaufe.tHey would not tamely fub- 
hat; to the horrid yojke that was laid, on them. . The Chi- • 
hefe Would then defert Batavia^ which is at too greni a 

diftance . 
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diftance from their own country, and caufe arts and a- 
piculture to revive in thefe iflands. They would fooa 
be followed by many free traders of Europe, difperfed 
all over India, and who conffder tbemfelves as vifliais 
to the monopoly, of their refpeaive companies. The na- 
tives, excited to labour by the advantages infeparable 
from luch a competition, would be loufed from their 
indolence. They vvould be fond of tbp government that 
would promote their happinefs; would gladly fubmitto 
Its law.?, and in a ihort time would become entirely 
mards. If our conjeaures are not vain, fucb a colony 
would be more profitable than a mere paffive fettlement. 
which devours part of the treafures of America. Such 
brought about, and muff in- 
^ haftcned by ellablifliing a great freedom of 
trade, an unlimited civil and religious liberty, and acorn. 

plrte fecunty for the property of individuals. 

for thefe two centuries paft, fince the Europeans ha4 
^equented the feas of Afia, they have never been anii 
® laudable Ipirit. . In vain have fociely, 
morality, and ^politics been improved amongE us: thoL 
nothing but our rapacioufnefs, 

. our tyranny. The raifchief we have 

comnenf-f^'k u' fometimes been 

penlated by the knowledge we bavq imparted to 
tnem, and the wile inftitutions we have etfa^fiied a- 

Md«^th^*"f ■' theTndians have continued to groan 
inder their former darknefs and defpotifm, without our 

fl 1 f' i, ^ f feveral governments direaed the 
giorytoSlTh^" P’^obzbh, that the love of 

fh°r f ^ P®^°“ for riches, and 

that forae nations would have made attempts to render 
their names illuftrious. Such noble and pure intent"o^ 
could never be purfued by any coropany^of merchants 
Confined within the narrow limits of immediate S* 
rveff rik* ”^^*1 ‘^hemfelves about the bfppi! 

How much vvould it redound to the honour of Spain, 

" ' ■ ' ■ . ■ • ' from ' 
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from whom perhaps no' great things are expeSed,. t< 
fhew a fenhbility for the interefts of mankind, and tc 
endeavour to promote them i That nation now begin; 
to (bake off the fetters of prejudice, which have kept it 
in a liate of infancy, notwithftanding its natural ilrength 
Its fubje8:;s are not yet degraded and corrupted by tht 
contagion of riches,. from which their own indolence ant 
the flupidity of their government have preferved them, 
Thefe people muft ncceffarily be inclined to good ; tbej 
may know it, and, no doubt, would exercife it, having 
all the means of accomplxfhing it in the jsofieflions theii 
conquefts have given them, in the rkheli countries of the 
liniverfe. Their (hips, deftined to waft felicity to the 
remoteft parts of Afia, would fail from their fevera] 
ports, meet at the Canary i Hands, or feparately purfue 
their refpedlive voyages, as it fuited them beff. They 
might return from India by the Cape of Good Hope ; 
but would go thither by the South Sea, where the fak 
of their cargoes would greatly increafe their capitals, 
This advantage would fecure to them a fuperiority over 
their competitors, who, for the raofi- part, fail with faife 
bills of lading, feidom carrying any thing but money,. 
They would be furnilhed with refrefhments in the river 
Plata, if they flood in need of them. T|ofe who were 
in a condition to wait longer, would only put into Chili, 
or even go on to the ifland of Juan Fernandez. 

This delightful ifland, which takes its name from a 
a Spaniard to whom it had been given, and who took a 
diflike to it after he had lived there fome confiderable 
time, lies at no leagues diflance from the continent of 
Chili. Its greateft length is but about five leagues, and 
the breadth not quite two. In fq^fmall a compafs, and 
very uneven ground, are found a clear Iky, a pure air, 
excellent water, and ail the vegetables that are a fpecihe 
Egainft the feurvy. It has appeared, from experience, 
that- ail forts of European and American corn, fruit, 
puife, and quadrupeds, will thrive there to admiration, 
'i'he coaiis abound with ; and, to add to all thefe ad- 
vantages, there is a good harbour, where ihips are fhel* 
toed from every wind but the riorth j, and that never 
blows hard^ enough to endanger them. ^ 

Tiefc conveniencies have Induced all the pirates who* 

have 
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have infeHed the coails of Peru, to put in at Juan Fer- 
nandez. Anfon, who went to the South Seas, with more 
extenlive proje^s, found there a comfortable and fare afy« 
lum. The Spaniards, convinced at ia% that the pre- 
caution they had taken to dcdroy the cattle they Ik^c! 
left there, is fufficient to keep off their enemies, intend 
to build a fort on the idand. That military poff will 
become a iifeful fettlement, if the Court of Madrid will 
but attend to her own intereft. It is unneceffarj to en- 
ter farther into particulars. It is evident how much 
the plan we have hinted at would conduce to the ad- 
vantage of trade and navigation, and to the greatnefs 
of Spain. The trade that Ruflia carries, on by land 
with China, can never acquire the fame degree of im* 
f oriance.- ■ 

Between thofc two great empires lies an* r / 
immenfe fpace, known in the earlieft ages 
by the name of Scythia, and fince, by that ^ 

of Tartary. Taken in its full extent, this 
region is bounded on the weff, by the Gafpian Tea and 
Pcrfia j on the fouth, by Feriia, Indoffan, the kingdoms 
of Aracan and Ava, China, and Corea; on the caff, by 
the eaftern fea ; and on the north, by the frozen ocean. 
One part of tliefe vail defarts is fubje£t tp the Chinefe 
empire; another is under the dominion of Ruflia ; the 
third is independent, and is called Kharifm, and Greater 
and Leffer Bucharia. 

The inhabitants of thofe famous regions have always 
li ved by hunting and fidiing, and upon the milk of ihcir 
flocks, and have ever been averfe to cities and a fedcn- 
tary life, and equally fo to hufbandry. Their origin, 
which has been lofl in their defarts, and in their wan- 
dering courfe of life, is not more aiiciciit lhan their cuf- 
toms. They live in the fame manner as their forefathers 
did ; and if we trace them back from generation to ge- 
neration, we fhall find that the prelent Tartars are jufl: 
like thofc of the earliefi ages. 

Thefe people, for the mod part, have adopted the 
doctrine of the great Lama, who refides at Futula, a town 
fituatcd ill a country xvhich partly belongs to Tartary, 
and partly to^ India. This "^tenfive region, 'where 
’ ■ ■ •’ ' mountains 
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mountains tife above mountains, is called Boutairbv 
inhabitants of Indoftan, Tangut by the Tartars Tf- 

gcSf and Thibet by the ^Europeans, 

This religion appears, from unquefiionable moi 
ments, to be of above three tboufand years flandinff a 
IS founded on the exiftence of a fupreme beins aifd^ 
pureft pnnciples of morality. • ^ “ 

^ If is fald, the followers of that pontiff, believe h. 


rZn-M 4 ’u * and figure 

aspoffible, and that, by means of thefe precautions 

the delufion « Wried on, even on the very^ot where 
this farce IS aaed 5 and much more, in the minds of 
believers, who are farther removed from thefceneofac- 

. ,4 fagacious philofopher has lately difpelled this ore- 
ludice. It is true the great Lamas feldom iliew them- 

f ^ "P veneration they have 

infpired for their perlon and their myfteries; but they 
give audience to amoaffadors, and receive princes who 
•ome to vifit them But if their perihn is feldom to 
be ieen, except on fome important occafions, or on high 
Mivals, their pifiure is always in full view, being hung 
up over the doors of the temple at Putola. ■ 

What has given rife to the fable of the immortality 
ot the Lamas, is, that « is a tenet of their faith, that the 
holy fpirit which has refiided in one of thefe pontifti 
immediately upon his death, removes into the body of 
him who is duly elefted to fucceed him. This tranfmi- 
grmion of the divine fpirit is perfedly agreeable to the 
doarme of the metempfychofis, which has always been 
the Handing fyllem in thofe parts. ^ 

. The religion of Lama made confiderable progrefs 
in early times. It was adopted in a large part of the 
glob^ It reigns all over Thibet and MOTgalia • is 
UBiveilal la Gieater and Leffer Ri.f.h5r;, L 4 
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Taveral provinces of Tartar^j'-and' Bas fome fdlloweis 
111 die kingdom of Caffimere in the" ladies, and ia Chi-. 

This is the only worfliip that can Bdafl of fuch re-* 
'.mote aatiqaity, without having received any mixtui'eaf 
■ other tenets. The ' religion of the' Chinefe has more 
than once been adulterated by the introduclion of foreign, 
deities and fuperflltions, which have crept in 'among the 
vulgar. The Jews have feen an end of their hierarchy^ 
and their temple has been demoIiOied. Alexander and 
Mohammed did their utmofi: to extinguiOi the facred hte 
of the Gaurs. Tamerlan^ and the Moguls have in ai 
great m'eafure impaired the worHiip of the 'god Bramifi 
in india# But neither timerfortune, nor men could '««»« 
ver Oiake the divine power of the great Lama, 

This (lability and perpetuity muS be peculiar. to thofe 
religions that have fixed tenets, a well-regulated eccle- 
fiafiical hierarchy, and a fupreme head, wlm, by his aa« 
thority, fupports thofe tenets in their primitive itatc^ 
by condemning all new opinions, which pride might be 
tempted ' to introduce, and credulity to adopt. The 
Lamas themfelves confefs that they are no gods j but 
they pretend to reprefent the divinity, and to have. re« 
ceived -a power from heaven of deciding ultimately oa - 
whatever relates to public worfhip. Their theocracy 
extends as fully to temporal as to fpi ritual matters j but 
they think, it beneath them 'to meddle with prdfwe'bd'tf-* 
cerns, ahd 'always commit the adminifiration of govern- 
ment. to perfons whom they judge to be worthy of their 
confidence. This has fucCeffively occafioned the lofs of 
fev^erai provinces of theb vaft dominions, which have 
fallen a prey to their governors. The great Lama, for- 
merly abfolute mailer of all the Thibet, now 'poieffes 
but a fmall ^art of it. ^ ' ' ’ ■ ‘ 

Thfe religious opinions of the Tartars have never c*' 
nervated their valour* It was to 'ftop their inroads into 
Chida, that, about three hundred years before the Chfir 
lliaa ^ra, that famous wall was built, 'which “extends 
fromthe liver Stoambo to the fea of Kumtfehatkaj which 
is^eartlied up every where, and- flanked in different paries 
with large towers, after the an'cient manner of fortify- 
ing. Such a monument fliews,: that-'the empire, muft 
:Fol. IL B'. . ''that 
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that time have been very populous j but, at the fame 
time, it feems to indicate, that there was a vrant of prow- 
efs and tniluary IkilL If the Chinefe had been men oi 
courage, they would themfelves have attacked the ro- 
ving tribes, or kept them in awe by well difciplined ar- 
mies ; If they had been {killed in the art of war, they 
would have known, that it was impofBble to defend 
lines, five hundred leagues in length, on every part 5 
and that if they were broken but in one place, all the 
reft of the fortifications would become ufelefs* 

The inroads, indeed, of the Tartars continued till the 
thirteenth century* At that period, the empire was 
conquered by thofe barbarians, under the command of 
C 3 enghis-kan. ’ That foreign feeptre was not broken till 
after eighty-nine years, when it fell into the hands of 
an indolent prince, who was governed by women, and 
ms a fiave to his miniftersJ 

When the Tartars were expelled from their conquefts, 
they did not bring home the laws and government of 
China. When they repafied the great ^vall, they re- 
lapfed into barbarifm, and lived in their defarts, in as 
uncivilized a manner as they had done before. How- 
ever, joining with the few who had continued in their 
moving way of life, they formed feveral hords, which 
imperceptibly became populous, and, in procefs of time, 
incorporated into that of the Manchous. Their union 
infpired them again with the projed of invading China, 
which was diftraded with domeftic . difientions. The 
malcontents were at that time fo numerous, that they 
had no lefs than eight different armies, under the com- 
'mand of as many chiefs. In this confufion, the Tartars, 
who had long ravaged the northern provinces of the em- 
pire, feized upon the capital in 1644, and foon after up- 
on the 'whole ftate, 

I'his revolution feem.ed rather to increafe China, by 
,the acceffion of a great part of Tarjiaxy, than to fubdue 
it. boon safter, it was again enlarged by the fubmillion 
of the Mogul Tartars, famous for having founded moft 
of the thrones in Alia, andjn particular that of Indof- 
|an. 

The conquerors fubmitted to the laws of the people 
rMey had conquered, and exchanged their own cuftoras 

' ' ' ■ and 
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and manners for thofe of their Haves* This has been 
considered as a remarkable proof of the w'ifdom of the 
Chinefe government j but it Teems to be no more than 
a natural confequence of this plain and limple principle, 
that the lefler number mufi: yield to the greater. The 
Tartars, in the mofi: populous empire upon earth, were 
not one in ten thoufand j To that, to bring about a 
change of manners and government, a fingle Tartar mull 
have prevailed over ten thoufand Chinefe 3 which is 
hardly pofTible in the nature of things. ^ We have fuffi« 
cient proofs of the excellency of the Chinefe adminiftra* 
tion, without having recourfe to this. Belides, thofe 
Tartars had no fettled cuHoms and manners : it was not; 
furprijfing, then, if they adopted the inflitutibns they 
found in China, whether good or bad. This revolution 
was fcarce completed, when the empire was threatened 
with a new enemy, who might become a dangerous one* 


The RulTians, who towards the latter 
end of the fixteenth century, had conquer- 


Difpuiet)/ 
the Ru/» 

ed the uncultivated plains of Siberia, had ^ans and 

Chinefe in 
Tariary* 


penetrated through a feries of defarts, as 
for as the river Amour, which brought them 
to the eaftern fea, and as far as Selenga, near 
the confines of China, a’ country fo highly extolled for 
its riches*. ” „ - . ^ 

The Chinefe were apprehenfive that the incurfions of 
the Ruffians might in time give them fome difturb^ce, 
and they eredled fome forts to put a flop to this ambi- 
tious enemy. Warm difputes then commenced between 
the two nations, concerning their boundaries. Skirmifh- 
es were frequent between the hunting parties j and an 
open war was daily expeded. Luckily the plenipoten- 
tiaries of both courts found means to reconcile matters 
in j< 589: the limits were fixed"at the river Kerbechj, 
near the place of negociation, 300 leagues from the 
great wall. This was the firffc treaty the Chinefe had 
ever been concerned in, fince the foundation of their 
empire. They granted the Ruffians the liberty of fend-* 
ing a caravan every year to Pekin, where ijrangers had 
never been allowed to come, but were kept off with my- 
lerious precautions. It was eafy to perceive,. that the 
‘ ■ P Tartairis^, 
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Tartars, ^tliditgh th«y conformed to the manners and go- 
vernment of the Chinefe, did not adopt their political 
mmm$» 


The Ruffians , This condefcenEon did not infpire 
ch^mn /eave la the Ruffians with moderation. They* 
fend a caravan continued in their ufurpations, and 
$Ci China*. built a city thirty leagues beyond the 

fiipukted limits, which they called 
Albaffinlkoi. The Chinefe having in vain complained 
of this encroachment, they at lail refolved to do them- 
felves judice in 1 7 ^5* "Fhe Czar being engaged in a 
war in the Baltic, and not having troops to fpare to de- 
fend the extremities of Tartary, the place was taken af- 
ter a three years fiege. 

The court of Peterihurgh had the prudence not to 
give .way to a fruitleft jrefentment. They fent a mini- 
iler to Pekin in xjlp, with inftruftions to revive the 
trade that had been interrupted by the late didurban- 
ces. The negociation fucceeded 5 but the caravan of 
1721 having behaved with no more prudence than the 
former, it. was agreed, that for the future .the two na- 
tions ihould have' no dealings together but upon the fron- 
tiers. Frefli mifunderdandings have again interrupted 
tdbixs intercourfe, and they now carry on only a contra- 
band trade j even that is but in a languid date, but it is 
thought the Ruffians are endeavouring to revive it. 

The advantages they will derive from it are fufficient 
to induce them to furmount all the difficulties infepara- 
bie from fuch an undertaking. They are the only na- 
tion in Europe that can trade with the Chinefe without 
mouey, and barter their own commodities for thofe of 
China. With their rich and choice furs, they will al- 
ways purchafe the things with which the Chinefe can 
furnidi great part of the' globe. Independent of the ar- 
ticles they need for their own confumption, they may 
deal largely in tea and rhubarb. It would be both pru- 
'dent and eafy to re-export thefe two articles j becaufe, 
when brought over by land, they will.preferve a degree 
perfe6:i on which they mud lofe in a, voyage over ihofe 
iitomeufe feas they mud crofs, to come from fuch remote 
“of Alia% But to turn this trade to any advantage, 
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It muft be conduced upon other pnociples than have 
hitherto been followed. 

Formerly, a caravan went every year fr^ Peterf- 
burgh, traverfed immenfe defarts, and was met on the 
frontiers of China by fome hundreds of foldiers, who e-. 
fcorted it to the capital of the empire. There, all who 
belonged to it were fhut up in a caravanfera, where they 
were obliged to wait till the merchants (hould chufe to 
come and offer them the refuie of their warehoufes. 
Their affairs being thus fjnifhed, they returned to their 
own cQ.untry, and got to Peternmrgh three years after 
their departure. 

In the ordinary courfe of things, the bad goods 
brought by the cravan would have been worth very lit-* 
tie j but as this trade was carried on for the court, and 
the things were fold under the eye of the fovereign, the 
mod triding articles became valuable. Being admitted 
to this kind of fair, was a privilege which the monarch 
feldom granted but to his favourites. Ail wi died to 
fhow themfelve^ worthy of this didinftion j and the way 
to fucceed, was by over-bidding each other without dif* 
cretion, every one being ambitious that his name fhould 
appear upon the liil of the buyers, Notwithllanding. 
this infamous emulation, the goods offered to fale were 
fo trifling, that the produce, deducting the confumptioa 
of the court, never amounted to ioo,oog crowns^. To 
eflablifh this trade upon a more rerpedlable footing, it 
fliould be left to private perfons, who underltand it bet^ 
ter, and who would take more pains. 

This would have been the right me- TrojeBsofihe 
thod, if the fcheme of Peter the Great Ruffian court 
could have been brought to bear, which to trade to the 
was to have opened a communication be- Indies through 
tween Siberia and India, by independ- independent 
ent Tartary, That great prince, who Tartary, 
was always full of proj,eds, wanted to 
form that conneiflion by means of the Sirth, which wa* 
ters the Turkeflan 5 and, in 1719, he feat ajoamen to 
fisiaie upon the mouth of that river* . 


Thcrr' 
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There 'was bo fuch river to be found j its waters had 
been turned off, and conveyed through feveral channels 
the iakeifcAtail. This had been done by, the Ufheck 
Tart arss who had been, offended at the repeated obferva* 
lions they bad feen making. So fmgular an incident 
determined the Ruffians to return to Aftracan, whence 
they came. The court of Peterfburgh was obliged to 
relinquifli the proje6l, and be content with the iiiter- 
eourfe already formed with India by the Cafpian iha. 

Intercoirr'b way in 

T t//' which the north and fouth commuuica- 

between Kuf^ ^ ^ . 

ha and the In- . , • r i T i ’ ^ 

\!ies, 6y the upon th« lake vvhicn 

p A' f are now very poor, deuitote or nnhab!- 

ajptanjea, tants, and in a rude 11 ate, exhibit, to an 
attentively e, evident and undeniable marks offormer gran- 
deur*. Coins of the ancient Kaliphs are daily difedvered 
ihere. Thefe monuments, ^vith others equally authentic, 
give an appearance of truth to the ffory of fome Indians 
having been (hip wrecked on the coaffs of the Elbe in the 
reign of Auguftus, which has alvvays been looked upon 
as fabulous, notwithffanding the concurrent tefflmony 
of cotempotary writers. It is inconceivable how any in- 
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parts of Perlia, bordering upon the Cafpian Sea^ pro- 
duce much richer commodities than the fouthern* Tue 
lilks of Chirvan, Massanderan, and more efpecially Gi- 
Jan, are the beft in ail the Eaft,aad might ferve toeiia» 
bltfii excellent manufadlures. But the trade of the En- 
gliOi was not yet fufficiently confirmed, to fur^iount the 
difEculties that mufl: attend fo vail and fa complicated 
an undertaking. 

Some years after, a duke of Holftein, who had eda- 
blifhed fome filk manufadures in his dominions, was not 
deterred by tbefe dlfBcuIties. He wanted to get the 
raw filk from Ferfia, and fent ambaffadors thither, who 
loft their lives on the Cafpian Sea. 

■ When the French were convinced of the influence of 
trade on the political balance of Europe, they alfo wiiX« 
ed to procure Ferflan iilks by w^ay of Ruflia *, but their 
fatal pEiflion for conquelt made them forget this projeid, 
as well as many others that had been fuggefled by mm 
of underflanding, for the welfare of that great nation. 

Peter L guided by his own genius, his own experi- 
ence, and the informations of foreigners, could not but 
be fenfible at lafl, that, his fubjeds w^ere the people who 
ought to enrich themfelves by carrying off the produce 
of Ferila, and in time that of India. Accordingly,, ia 
1732, .when the commotions firll begao, which over- . 
turned the empire of the Sophia, that great prince fei- 
.2ed upon the fertile regiotis , bordering on the Dalian 
Sea. The heat of the climate, the'dampnefs of the loll,' . 
and the malignancy of the air, deftroyed the troops that^ 
were left to defend thofe conqaeils. Ruflia, however^ 
did not refoive to relinquilh her ufurped provinces, till 
the year 1736, when the vidorious Kouli-kan ha« 
ving conquered the Turks, was enabled to take them by 
force# ’ ■' 

The Cotirt of Peterfburgh lofl: all hopes of carrying 
on mj commerce 'With that part of the world, whcn'afi^ 
Englifhman, of the name of Elton, formed a icheme, in 
1741, for procuring that trade to his nation. This 
terprifiiig man was in, the fervice of RuiTia. His de%ii 
was, to convey Engliih woollen cloths by way of the 
' ' - ' ’ Wolga 
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WoJga and the Cafpian Sea, to Perfia, to the north of 
Indollan, and to the greateR part of Tartary. In con» 
fequence of his operations, he was to receive in ex- 
change gold, and fuch' commodities as the Armenians 
fold at an extravagant price, being makers, of ail the in- 
land trade of Aha. This plan was warmly adopted by 
the Englifli company in Mufeovy, and favoured by the 
Ruffian miniftry. 

But the Englifh adventurer had fca'rce entered upon 
this plan, when Kouli-kan, who was in need of bold and 
a£live men to fecond his ambition, decoyed him into his 
fervice, and, by his affiftance, made himfelf maher of 
the Cafpian Sea. I'he Court of Peterfourgh, exafpera- 
ted at this treachery, revoked, in 1746, all the privile- 
ges they had granted : but this was a poor remedy for 
io great an evil. The untimely death of the Ferlian 
tyrant was much more likely to quiet the minds of the 
people, 

'i'hat great revolution, which once more plunged the 
Sophy’s dominions into a worfe ftatc of anarchy than e- 
ver, reftored to the. Ruffians the dominion over the Caf- 
pian Sea* This, was a neceffary preliminary to the 0- 
pening of a trade, with Perha and the Indies but was 
not alone fufficient to enfure its fuceefs. The Arme- 
nians made it next to impoffible. An a£l:ive nation, 
accullomed to the eallern manners, in poffeffion of large 
capitals, extremely frugal in their expences, who had 
connexions of a long flanding, entered into the minuteH 
details, and embraced the mo ft compre hen live fpecuia- 
tions : Such a nation could not eaftly be fupplanted. 
The court of Peterfburgh did not even exped it 5 but 
wifely determined to allure a colony of tbofe crafty, la- 
borious, and wealthy people to fettle at Aftracan.' It is 
through their hands that all goods coming from Alia to- 
Iluffia, over-land^ always did, and ftill do pafs. This 
importation is but fmall 5 and it will be long before it 
can conftderably increafe, unlefs feme way can be found 
out to re-export the goods to fome foreign market. To 
evince the truth of this affertion, we need but' take a 
curfory view of the prefent ftate of Ruffia. 
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This empire, which, like all others, rofe State of. 
from fmali beginnings, has become, in pro- the Ruju 
cefs of time, the largefl in the world* Its an empire^ 
extent from eaft to well is ^200 leagues, ' and- the- . 
and from fouth to north about 800. means to 

, Many of the inhabitants of this vaft em- make it- 
pire never had any government, and have JlouriJJj^ 
none to this day. Thofe who, by violence, 
or from particular circumfrances, are become the chief 
of the red, have always been aduatcd by Afiatic prin- 
ciples, that is to fay, have been opprefTors, or arbitrary 
‘tyrants. They have conformed to none of the cufroms 
of Europe but the inllitution of a peerage. 

Thefe are undoubtedly the chief caufes which have 
prevented the increafe of the human race in that im- 
menfe country. By the furvey taken in X747, there 
appeared but 6,646,390 perfons %vho paid the poll taxj 
and all the males were included in the lift, from the in- 
fant to the oldeft man. Suppofing the number of wo- 
men to be equal to that of men, there will appear to be 
23,292,780 Saves in Ruffia. To this calculation :^uft 
be added the orders of men in the empire, who are ex- 
empt from paying this fliameful tax ; the military, who 
amount to 200,000 men ; the nobiJily and clergy, who 
are fuppofed to amount to the like number j and the in- 
habitants of the Ukraine and Livonia, wfhich do not 
exceed 2,2qo,o'oo. So t^at-the whole popuiatidabf 
. Rufe does not ' exceed . , 14,892^780 • peribns of . bo|h- 
fqxes. ‘ ' , ' ' ' 

It would be as ufeiefs, as it is impoffible, to number 
the people who rove about thofe vaft defarts. As bords 
of Tartars, Siberians, Samoiedes, Laplanders, and O* 
ftiacs, cannot contribute to the wealth, llrength, or 
^iendor of a date, .they are' to be reckoned as nothingi 
or as very iaconfiderable. 

As the population is fmall,,the revenues of the.empire 
cannot Be conliderable. ' When -Peter !.■ came, to the 
crown, the taxes brought in but twenty -five millions^; 
he increafed them to fixtj-five Since his death they 
have not greatly increafed y and y.ct the people are feitk-- 

■ isg- 

*^jO 9305 oJ‘ . f 2,843,750 1. 
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ing under a burden that is above tbeir flrength, whicli 
is enervated by defpotifm. 

It is high time that Ruflia fhould think of a remedy 
^gaxnil this want of population and wealth. The only 
e§e8:uai one is agriculture. It would be of no confe-* 
quence to encourage it in the northern provinces j no-« 
thing can thrive in thefe frozen defarts. Thefcattered in- 
habitants of that inhofpitabie climate will never have 
any thing for food and raiment, or be able to pay their 
tribute, with any thing but birds, fifhes, and wild 
beafts., 

Farther to the fouth, nature begins to wear a milder 
afped 5 the country is more populous, and more capa- 
ble of vcgitation : yet all is languid through this im- 
menfe territory, for want of hands and of incitements 
to induftry. The foil wants nothing but the encou* 
ragement and indulgence of a wife government, to enrich 
its inhabitants. The Ukraine deferves a particular at^* 
tention. 

That fpacious region, which formerly belonged to 
the Porte and to Poland, and forms now a part of the 
Czar’s dominions, is perhaps the moft fruitful country 
in the world. It fupplies Ruftia with mod of her home 
confumption, and articles of trade j and yet they do not 
draw the twentieth part of what it might bo made to*' 
produce. The Coffaks, who inhabited that country, 

, have almod all peridied in fatal expedidons. -Some at- 
tempts have been made to replace them by Oiliacs, and 
Samoiedes, not confidcringthat it was fpoiling the breed 
to no purpofe, to introduce a puny race of little defeyrm- 
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of idle hands, and furnifli excellent implements of hnf- 
bandry for the ufe of wretched Haves, who. are too of- 
ten forced to dig a bard and ftubborn foil with wooden 
tools, Siberia not only yields iron, but thofe precious 
metals which all men and all nations fo eagerly covet. 

The fiver mines near Argun have long been known j 
and others, both of fiver and gold, have lately been dis- 
covered in the country of the Bafkirs. It is the inte- 
refl: of fome nations to negleiSl and (top up thofe fources 
of wealth ; but that is not the Htuation of RutTia, where 
all the inland provinces are in fucb a Hate of poverty, 
that ;they are fcarce acquainted with money, that uni- 
verfal vehicle of trade. 

The trade which the Ruflians have opened with Chi- 
na, Ferfia, Turkey, and Poland, coniids almoll: entirely 
in furs, fuch as ermine, fables, white wolves, and black 
foxes Ikins, all of which come from Siberia. Someikins 
that are remarkably fine, which have very long gloffy 
hair of a beautiful colour, or happen, to hit the fancy 
: of the buyer, fell at mod extravagant prices. Thefe 
conne6:ions might become more confiderable, and be 
extended to other articles. 

But the produce of the country mud always be chief- 
ly exported by the Baltic, Country articles feldom pafs 
through the bands of the 'Rullian merchants. They 
commonly want Ikill, dock, credit, and liberty. The 
import and export of all commodities is tranfaded by 
foreign houfes. ' 

No country is fo happily fitoafed for extending its 
commerce. Almoft all its rivers are navigable. Peter 
the Great brought art to the affiftance of nature, and or- 
dered canals to be cut to join thofe rivers. The prin- 
cipal of them are now finilhed ^ fome are not quite com- 
pleted, and fome are only planned. Such is the grand 
pmjea of joining the Cafpian Sea to the Enzlm, by 
canal from the Tanais to the Wolga. * 

Unluckily the means which render the circulation of 
all commodities fo eafy in the "interior parts of Ruffia, 
and fo much facilitate an intercourfe with all parts of 
the globe, are rendered ufelefs by ' thofe fetters whidi, ' \i 
indudry cannot Hiake off. . ll 

The government have kept in their own hands the 
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buying and felling of the mofl valuable produdions of 
the country 5 and, while this monopoly continues, the 
operations of trade will, ofcourfe, be unfair and languid^ 
The relinqui filing of this deilrudive revenue would con- 
tribute to public profperity j but that alone would not 
be fufficient. without the redudlion of the army. 

. When Peter L came to the crown, the military in 
Ruflia confifted only of 40,000 Strelits, undifciplined 
and ferocious men, who had no courage but againft the 
people whom they opprefled, and againil the fovereign 
whom they depofed, or murdered, at pleafure*. This 
great prince difearded that feditiods militia, and efta- 
blifhed an army, modelled after thofe of the other flates 
in ..Europe.' 

Notwithlianding the goodnefs of its troops, RuHia is, 
of all the different powers of Europe, that which ought 
to be the moil cautious of entering into a war. The 
deiire of acquiring an influence in the affairs of Europe, 
fhould never tempt the Ruffians far from their own fron- 
tiers: They could not ad without fubiidies.j audit 
would be madnefs for a nation that has but fix perfons 
to a league fquare, ever to think of felling^ their blood. 
Nor/lhouid .the defire ' of enlarging their dominions, 
which are alrea^iy too extenfive, excite them to hoftiff^ 
ties. Never will that empire reap the benefit o£ the la- 
bours of its reformer, and form, a compafl fiats, or be- 
come an enlightened and fiourifiiing nation, unlefs they 
renounce the rage of conquefi, and apply folely to the 
peaceful arts. None of their neighbours can force them 
to depart from that fabitary fyftem. 

, On the north fide, .the empire is better guarded by 
the, Frozen Sea, than it would be by fquadrons and for- 
treffes, . " . ^ 

A fingle battalion, and two fietd pkces, would dsf- 
perfe all the hords of Tartars that ihould attempt tomo- 
lefi: them on the eaff. 

Should Perfia.nfe from its ruins, all efforts from that 
quarter would be loft . in the CaCpian Sea, and id 
tSjofe immenfe defarts which feparate that country from 
Ruffia. 

; .ll'athe fouth, the Turks are”' now enfeebled^, aiscl the 
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feat of war would be equally dellrudlve to the conquer- 
ed and to the conqueror. 

To the weft, the Ruffians have nothing to fear from 
the Poles, who never had any fortified towns, nor troops^ 
nor revenue^ nor government, and have hardly any ter- 
ritory left. 

Sweden has loft all that made her formidable, and has 
noth^ left but the certainty of being ftripped of Fin- 
laii^^fenever the court of Pttterfburgh &ali think it 
fo'y^ M^K ereft. 

Should the genius of Frederick, which now makes 
In the north a counterpoife to the forces of Mufeovy, 
defeend to his fucceftbrs, it is not likely that the ambi- 
tion of Brand etiburg fhould ever turn towards Ruffia. 
Thofe monarchs could never venture an attack upon 
that empire, without turning their forces alfo towards 
Qermany, which would neceffarily divide their ftrength 
in fuch a manner, that it could not act with efficacy. 

The refult of thefe difeuffions is, that it is for the 
true intereft of Ruffia to reduce her land forces ; and 
poffibly the fame might hold true, with regard to her 
' navy.' , 

The fmall connc£lions of that empire with the reft o£ 
Europe were wholly carried on by land, when the En- 
gliffi, in feeking a paifage to the .Eaft Indies by the 
northern Teas, difeovered the port of Archangel. Sail- 
ing up the Dwina, they came to Mofeow, and there laid 
the foundation of a new trade. 

Ruffia had as yet no other communication with her 
neighbours but by this port, when Peter I. undertook 
to invite the traders who frequent the White fea, to 
come to the Baltic, the better to procure a more exten- 
live and advantageous opportunity. of difpoftng of the 
produce of his empire. His creative genius went ftill 
farther. He was ambitious of becoming a maritime 
powder, and fixed his fleets at Cronftadt, which is a har- 
bour to Peterfburg. 

The fea is not broad enough before the bafon of the 
harbour. The fliips that are coming in, are forcibly 
driven, by the impetuoflty of the Neva, upon the dan-' 
gerous coafts of Finland. The way to it is through a 
channel fo full of breakers^ that they cannot be avoided,. 
¥ot.f II, _ ^ ^ unkft' 
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unlefs the weather is remarkably iiiie. The Oiips fooji 
jot in the harbour. Jhe fending out of the fquadrons 
is greatly retarded by the ice. It is iropolTible to get out 
but by an eafterly wind and the wederly winds blow in 
•thofe latitudes almoU the whole of the fumnier. Another 
inconvenience is, that the dock-yards are at Peterfburg, 
from whence the Ihips cannot get to Cronfladt, without 
pading over a very dangerous dat, that lies in the mid* 
die of the river. ' *' 

If Peter- 1. had not had that partiality 
men have, as well as- others, for their own crea^^S, he 
might eafily have been made fenfible, that Cronifadt and 
Peterlburg are improper places for the naval forces of 
Ruliia j and that it is in vain' to exped that art Ihould 
force nature. Pie would have given the preference to 
Revel, which is much fitter for the purpofe. Perhaps, 
too, his own reflexions would have led him to cqnfider, 
that the nature of his empire was not calculated for that 
fpecies of power. 

Rufiia has but few fea-coafis j mofi: of them are not 
peopled; and none of them -will ever pradife naviga- 
'tion,, unlefs there Ihould be a change of government. 
Where then would they find officers capable of com- 
marsding fhips of war ? 

Yet Peter L. found means to form a navy. A paf* 
lion which nothing could controul, made him furmount 
obfiacles which vrere thought to be invincible ; but it 
was with more fhew than utility. If ever his fuccefibrs 
are in earnefl for the good of their empire, they will re- 
liounce the, vain glory of making a parade of their flag 
in difiant latitudes, where they have no trade to pro- 
ted, all theirs being carried on upon their own coafis, 
and not by themfelves, but by foreign merchants. When 
the Ruffians thus change their fyffiem, they will favc the 
needlefs expence of thirty-fix, or forty men of war, and 
be, content with their galleys, which are quite fufficient 
for their defence, and would even enable them to attack 
jallthe powers on the Baltic, if there ffiould be occa.lion 
lor: it. . ' , . 

V 'Bbofe galleys are of diferent fizes. Some are fitted 

■ e ufe of the cavalry, but ^greater number for that 
''infantry. -Their expeditions arc mever retarded. 
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nor attended with any expence, as the whole crew con- 
fsiis of foldiers, who are all taught to htaodle the oar. 
They come to an anchor every night, and land where' 

they, are kail expeded. ■ ' ^ 

Vv^heo the landing is accompHflied, the troops draw 
the galleys aihore, and entrench themfeives in a body. 
Fart of the army are iefn as a guard, and the red dlA 
perfe about the countiy that they intend to lay under 
contribution. When the expedition is errer, they re« 
sinbark, and repeat their devaluations in other places. 
Experience has ihewn how much' may be done by thefe 
armaments. ' ' 

The changes we have fuggeded are indifpeniRbly ne- 
ceffary, to put RuOia in a flourifiting condition 5 but 
this is not the only thing required. To infure the con-* 
tinuance of her profperity, fome lability mult be given 
to the order of the fuccelTion. The crown of RulTia w’as 
long hereditary : Peter I. made it patrimonial 5 and it 
became ele£live at the laffe revolution. But every na'« 
lion would, wilh to know, upon what right its govern- 
ment k ejflabiilhed. The claim that llrikes the people 
mod, is birthright. Whenever this viliblc fign is re*« 
moved from the eyes-of the multitude, there is nothing 
but revolt and diflention. 

But it is not fufficient to give- the people afovercign, 
whom they cannot a'efufe to acknowledge j that love- 
reign mufi: make them happy, which'is irapofhbk in Rdf- 
lia, till. the form of government is changed. • ■ 

Civil {lavery is the condition of eve-ry fubjedfc in that 
empire, who is not noble : they are all at the difpofal 
of their barbarous mailers, as cattle are in other coun- 
tries. Amongfe thefe Haves, none are fo ill ufed asthofe 
who till the ground ; tbofe valuable men, whofe eafe, 
happinefs, and freedom, have been celebrated with fuch 
fn,thniiafm in happier climes. ' , " , 

“ Political Havery is the lot of the whole nation, lince 
the favereigns have cHabiillied arbitrary power* Among 
the fubjeds who are conlidered as free, not one can be 
morally certain of the fafety of his perfon, the, poHef- 
fion of his fortune, or even of his liberty ^ which may, 
at any time, be -taken away,, -except in fome cafes prevk 
ouily .detemiaed by law. : 

' Q 2 , ‘ ‘ Europe 
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Europe Bas long been entertained with t 
^ code of a laws preparing for Raffia, The 
cels, who now governs that empire, well kr 
people tbemfelves muft approve the laws tl; 
bey, that they may reverence and love t 
W’ork 3 and thus add reifed the dep 
ties of her vsfi: empire : My chiidn 
me the irJerefs of the nation ; let 
b ody ■ of la w s , which 
folid tafs. B; 


fie proje£l of 
auguft prill, 
■new, that flm ; 
bey are to o-; 
hem as their own 
jputies from ali the ci- 
^en, confder well with 
us together draw up a 
nay eflabHJh public feikily upon a 
- - , wjat are^ laws without magillrates 

What are mngutrates, wiiofe lentence the defpot n^ay 
reverie accorcing to his own caprice, and even pu-.'iih 
them for paffing it ? . 

Under fuch a government, no tic can fubfift between 
the mernbers and their head. If he is always formida. 
We. to them, they are no lefs fo to him. The ftrength 
he exerts to opprefs them, is no other than their own 
united ilrengih turned againli themfelves, Defpair, or 
a nob.er ientiment, may every moment turn it againll: 

The refpea due to the memory of fo great a man as 
Teterl. ought not to prevent us from declaring, that he 


sble and pernicious notion^ that the fubje 6 ts are nothuij^-^ 
and that the fovereign is alL . . 

Since his death, it has been repeatedly aiierted, ttiat 
the nation was not yet fufEciently enlightened tobe be« 
nefited'by liberty. Let flattering courtiers,, and faUe 
ininifters learn, that liberty is the birthright of all men 5 
that it is the bufinefs of a well-regulated fociety, 
reft and guide it to the general good ; and that it is 
unlawful power that has depriv^ed the.greatefl: part Oi. 
the globe of that natural advantage. 

Catharine, who Teems to have afeended the throne- 
with ambitious views/ begitls to be fenflble, that ravages 
committed in the defarts of Moldavia, and in feme de- 
fenceiefs iflands, bought with the lives of two or' three 
hundred thoufand men, will not endear her name to po« 
ikrity. She is labouring to inflil notions of liberty in- 
to a people ft up! fled by flavery ; but it is doubtful, whe- 
ther Ihe will fucceed in the prefent generation. 

With regard to the next, perhaps the befl way would^ 
be, to chufe one of the moft fertile provinces of the em- 
pire, to build houfes for the inhabitants, to furniOi them 
with all the implements of hulhandry, and to allot a - 
portion of land to each boufe. It would then be proper 
to invite free men from civilised countries, to give theta 
the full property of the houfes and lands prep'ared' for 
them, to fecure to them a fubfillence for three years, and. 
to have them governed by a chief who has no property^ 
in the country. *A toleration (hould be granted to alL 
religions j and, confequently, private and domeftiawor- 
Ihip Ibould be allowed, but no public worfliip. 

From thence the feeds of liberty woudd fpread all o- 
ver the empire j the adjacent countries would fee tbs« 
happinefs of thefe coloniiis, and wifli to be as happy as 
they. Were i to be call among favages, 1 would not' 
bid them build huts to flielter them from the inclemen-. 
cy of the weather j they would only laugh at me j but 
I would build one myfelf. When the fevere feafon came 
on, I fliouid enjoy the benefit of my forefight } the fa- 
vage would fee it, and next year he would imitate mew . 
We arc not to fay to an enflayed nation, 

are:;to^day:':^be:fore ^their. eycs^thov:foeotS'^0fBberty,and:;.^^ 
they will mih to enjoy them. , . 

<L3: ' I.WQUlsit 
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»,ahuraan. Is not a. ftate fufliciently rewarded Tv a 
^an of twenty twenty.five, or thirty years of Je who 
‘ 4 ? C/' flr«nSth. his talent 

, • When he becomes opulent, he may be treat- 

ed as_a fubjea ; but not till the third or fourt^h ?enera- 
tion, if you wjfii your projedl to fueceed, and if th- peo 
pie ate to be brought to that condition, the advantLes 
of which they have had time to be acquainted with ^ 

th/? ®"^“§:«"ent of perfons and things, where 

the intereflsofthe monarch would be blended wdth th^re 
oi the fubjea, in order to ffreagthen Ruffia. llie muft 
aim lefs at glory, and facrifice the influence ffie has af- 
fumed over the general Affairs of Europe. Peterfburgh 
which has improperly been made a capital, muft be 2.’ 
duced to a mere commercial ftaple ; and the feat of go 
vernment transferred to the heart of the empire, if ig 
from luch a centre of dominion, that a wife fovereign 

J^ill effeaually labour to unite the detached parts of that 
large empire From the fuppreflion of evfr^ k^d of 
flavery will fpnng up a middle flate among th^e people* 

SS -."“iS*' ■” 

Till this IS accompliflied, the court of Ruffia will 
Rrive 111 vain to enlightemthe nation, by inviting famous 
men fromal countries. Thofe exotics wai®erifh ther^ 

th/f f r'l g’-«"-houfe,. In vain will 

they erea fchools and academies at Peterfburgh; in vain 

r/ , P“P‘l® to Rome, to be train- 

ed up under the bed mafters. Thofe young people on 
thejr return from their travels, will be forced to drop 

f Hvd'ihood'’ ^ fnbaltern condition, to ge^ 

,^pn 4t tni. right^ endj and the way to do this, is ta 

‘he lower daffes of men! 
^ara to till tjie ground, to drefs fkins, to manufaftafe 
y|t^r wool, and you will fpon fee wealthy familkffpSg 
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up. From theft will anTe children, who, not chuEog* 
to follow the laborious profefTions of their fathers, will 
be^in to think, to converft, to arrange fyilables. and to 
imitate nature j and then you will have philofophers, 
orators, ^ poets, painters, and flatuaries. Their produc- 
tions will become neceiTary to rich men, and they will 
purchafe^them. While men are in want, they will work 
and continue to work till their wants arc fatisded. Then 
they grow lazy, and weary of themfelves ; and the hqcr 
arts are in all places the offspring of genius and idienefs ; 
for men By to them wnen they have no other means o£ 
employment. 

K we attend to the progreft of fociety, we fiiall find 
huibandraen plundered by robbers*, thefe hufbandmeu 
chufe fome from among themfelves to oppofe the robbers * 
and thus we have foldiers. Whilft fome are reaping' 
and the red Handing centinel, a parcel of by-Handers 
lay to the labourers and foidiers, You feem to be hard at 
i r huibandmen will feed us, and you foidiers 
will defend us, we will beguile your labours with our 
longs and dances* Thus have the bard and the 
man of letters. In procefs of time, this man of letters 
3S lometimes linked with the chief againll the people 
and lings the praifcs of tyranny ; fometimes with the 
people againft the tyrant, and then he lings the praifes 
of liberty. In both cafes^ he is become a citizen of 

^ Let us follow the conflant progrefs of . nature. Indeed 
It IS vain to attempt a departure from it. If we do all 
our efforts and expences will come to nothing, and eve 
ry thing will decay around us 3 we (Iiali find ourfelves 
m much the fame barbarous Hate, from whence we ftrove 
to difengage ourfelves 3 and thus we fhali remain till 
fome incident calls forth a natural police out of ou/o™ 
ioil I for, as to foreign aids, they can at moll but haffen 
Its progrefs* We can expeB nothing more : kt us 
lIieiei.ore, cultivate our own advantages. ^ 

■ In this we (hall find another benefit. The arts anri 
fciences of our own growth will gradually advance to 
wards perfeaton, and we flrali, become origJbals: wherli 
asj li we borrow foreign .models, vre fliall be ignorant 

, 'd 
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of the caufe of their perfeflion, and we fiiall always be 

coHfidered as Jn:]perfe6l imitators. 

Tbe pidlure we have drawn of RufFia may appear to 
be an improper digrefRon 5 but this may poffibly be 3 
favourabk^ opportunity of fitting a juft value upon 
power, which, for fome years paft, has a6:ed fo confpi- 

cuous and fpkndid a part. Let its now inquire into tha 
conneaions the other European nations have formed: 
with China. 


^ Connt'c- China is a nation in which there are 

tiom of the fewer idle people, than in any other parir 
Europeans of the world, perhaps the only one where 
^Hih China, there are none. Though they have the 
State of that art of printing,, and all the general mean^ 
empire with of education, they can ftiew neither a ca- 
refpeEi to. its pital building, nor a beautiful ftatue, nor 
trade. any elegant compofitions in poetry, or in 

profe. They have no mufsc nor paint- 
ings nor have they any knowledge, but what an obfer- 
ving man might acquire by himfelf, and by his induftrj 
^arry to a great degree of perfeiftion. Their cuftoms- 
not permitting emigration, and the empire being ex* 
tremely populous," their labours are confined to neceftk- 
rics. More profit attends the invention of the fmaiieft 
ufeful art, than the moft fublime difeovery that only 
ftiews an exertion of genius. The peiTon who oan turir 
the cuttings of gauz^e to fome ufe, is more efteemed than 
one who can folve the moft difficult problem. In this 
country efpecially, the following queftion is freq^uently 
put, which is indeed too often aiked among ourfelves, . 
J¥hat is that good for I When they are apprenfive of 
a fcarcity, ail the citizens exert their utraoft efforts, and 
lofc not a moment of time. Intereft muft be the fecree 
or open fpring of all their anions. They muft, there- 
fore, of courfe, be addicted to lying, fraud, and theft 
and muft be. mean-fpirited, narrow-minded, feififh, and 
covetous. 

An European who buys fiiks at Canton, is cheated in 
the quantity, quality, and price. The goods are car* 
.fi*ed on'board j where.the*diihoaefty-of-the Chincfe'ffief*. 
is &on deteSedv Wh^n he comes for hi§ ''wewey, , 

I- *’ i'; . ' . . . ' " ■ ihfe 
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tte European tells him, " Chinefe? fhou haft cheated 
zne/’ “ That may be,’» replies the Chinefe, '' but you 
moft pay.’^ But,” fays the European, thou art a rogue, 
a fcoundrel, a wretch.” European,” anfwers the Chi«« 
nefe, that may be, but I muft be paid.” The Euro- 
pean pays, the Chinefe takes his money, and fays at part- 
ing, What has thy anger availed thee ? what haft thou 
got by abuOng me ? would it not have been much better 
to have paid at once, and have held thy tongue ? Where* 
ever men are hardened to infults, and do not biufti at 
diilionefty, the empire may be very well governed, but 
the morals of the people muft be deteftable, 

.Thisdifpafition for lucre made the Chinefe renounce 
the ufe of gold^and ftlver coin in their inland trade. 
1 he daily increafe of falfe coiners forced them to it, 
and reduced them to the necellity of circulating none 
but copper money. 

Copper becoming fcarce, though hiftory has not in-, 
formed us by what means, tbofe Ihells were afterwards 
brought into ufe,fo well known by the name of cowies.- 
ihe government obferving that the peopis.were dilTa- 
tisiied with fuch brittle money, ordered that all the cop- 
empire ftould be brought to the mint, 
i nis ili-judged expedient proving infufficierit to anfwer 
the demands of the public, they puikd down about four 
hupdred temples of the go4 Fo, and melted down all his 
idols. After this, the Court paid the magiftrates and 
the army, partly in copper, and par Jy in paper. The 
people were fo exafperated at thefe dangerous innova- 
^ons, that the government was obliged to drop. them. 
From that time, which was three hundred years ago,, 
copper coin is the only legal money. 

Notwithftandiagthe felhib difpofition ofthe Chinefe,, 
their foreign connections were for a long time very tri*^ 
fting. ..The iittje intercourfe they had with other na- 
tions proceeded from the contempt in which they heM 
them. They grew defirous, however, of frequenting the 
neighbourirjg ports ^ and the Tartar government, left 
ioliCitous than the former for keeping up old cudoms^ 
favoured this means of increaftng the wealth of the na- 
tion. Expeditions were openly made : whereas^ ■ be- 
fore^ they were only tolerated by the felfiai governors 
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jiiiaom could KiQt fail of being well received* Thev 
took advantage of the high opinion other nations ente^ 
tained of the.r tafte, to recommend the commodities they 
iiad to oifpcfe of; and their indnltry extendt*d itfelf on 
tne continent, as well as by fea* 

China at prefent tiades with Corea, whicii Is fuppofed 
to have been onginaily peopled with Tartars. It was 
certainly conquered by them feveral times, and has been 
iom^imes enilaved by, ^aad fometimes independent of, 
the Chineie ; to whom it now pays tribute. Thither 
t^bey carry China-ware, tea, and hlks; and, in return, 
bring home hemp and cotton, and an ordinary fort of 
gmfeng. 

The lortai’s, who may be confidered as foreigners 
parebafe of the Gbinefe, woollen HuiFs, rice, tea, tobac- 

CO ; for which they give them fbeep, oxen, furs, and 
chieEy ginieng. I'his Ihrub grows only upon the high- 
eft mountains, in the thickefl forefts, and about the erV 
gy rocks. The iiem is hairy, ftrait, round, and of a 
deep red,. ext^ept towards the bottom, where it becomes 
whmih. It grows, to the height cf about eighteen 
inches. Towards the top, it throws out branches which 
bear oblong leaves, that are fmall, woolly, jagged, of a 
oark green on the upper fide, and whitifh and gloffy 
on the back. Ike age of the dirub is known by the 
lliootsj and the older it is, the better. It has many vir- 
tues; but it is chiefly valued for being a ftrengthener 
of the ftomach, and a puiifier of the blood. The Ghi- 
nefe are fo fond af_it, that they never think they can 

I 1 *]’ government fends out ten 

thouland 1 aitar foldiers every year to gather this plant 
and every one is obliged to bring two ounces of the beft’ 
ginleng gratis, and for the reft they are paid its weight 
in filver. Private perfdns are not allowed to gather it 
I his odious prohibition does 'not prevent their going 
in fearch of it. If they did not break this unjuft Liw^ 
they would not be able ^o pay for the commodities they 
buy III the empire, and confequently mull; go without 
th6nj. 

We have already taken notice of the trade of China 
. . ■ with. 
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with the Ruffians. At prefent it is of little confequence^ 
blit it may,, and muft become coniidcrable. 

Their trade with Leffer. Bucharia is nothing more 
than bartering tea, tobacco, ' and wodlien cloth, for the 
gold dull they find in their dreams, when the fnow be* 
gins to melt. If ever thofe favages learn to work the 
mines that their mountains are full of, their connedlonSj 
which are now fo few, will foon increafe ; and it is im- 
poffible to determine how far they may be extended. 

The empire is parted from the Mogul dominions, and 
other parts of the Indies, by funds, mountains, and rocks, 
wdiich make all communication impra^iicable 5 fo that 
their inland trade is fo contraded, that it does not 
exceed eight or nine millions Their trade by fea is 
more conhderable. 

It is fupported by their filks, their tea, their china, 
and fome articles of iefs confequence. Japan pays the 
Cbinefe in copper and gold : the Philippines with pia- 
ilresj Batavia with pepper and other fpices 5 Siam with 
woods for dying, and with varmih 5 Tonquin with filk, 
and Cochinchina with fugar and gold. All thefe feve<* 
ral branches put together may amount to thirty mil- 
lions f , and employ a hundred and fifty veflels. The^ 
Chinefe get at per cent, upon thefe articles, of 

^\hich Cochinchina pays half Their correfpondents^ in 
mod: of the markets- they frequent, are-.defc^doh'ts ’of 
fuch of their countrymen as fled from their own coun- 
try, when the Tartars made tbemfelves mailers of it. 

The trade of China, which to the north does not ex- 
tend^ farther than Japan, nor to the ead beyond the 
Streights of Malacca and the Sound, would in all pro- 
bability have been carried farther, if the Chinefe fhip- 
builders had not been fo wedded to their old cuftoms^ 
and had condefeended to receive inflruiElion from the 
Europeans. . ^ ' 

Thofe who hrd appeared upon the coafts of China 
were admitted alike into all the. roads. Their extreme 
familiarity with the women, their violence with the men, , 
and repeated ads of kaughtinefs and indiferetion,, made 

■ ' ^ them ‘ 

: ’ • On an average, about - 3 7 '», cool* 

- ' t ll3l3>5C50r 
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them forfeit that privilege ; and now they are onlv fuf-. 

ered to put in at Canton, the fouthernaoR harbour of the 

empire. ® 

^ This city ftands on "the banks of the Tigris, a lar^ 
•rner, that on one fide communicates with the remoteft 
provinces, by means of fevcral canals; and on the other 
brings up the largeft to the very wails of the cby’ 
formerly oui flaps were to be feen there intermixed 
with the Chinefe veffels ; but now they oblige all Eu- 
ropean flaps to flop at Hoaung-pon, four leagues from 
the city. It is doubtful whether the fear of being fur- 
prifed induced them to take this precaution, or whether 
It was a contrivance of men in power for their own pri- 
vate intereft. The millruflful and rapacious dirpofition 
ot the Chinefe might give room for both thefe coniec- 
tnres. ’ ■ 

This regulation did not affea tlie perfonal fituatlon 
of the navigators^ they liill continued to enjoy in Can* 
ton all the freedom that is confijftent with public order, 
iheir ptofeffion inclined them to abufe this freedom • 
and they foon grew tired of fo much circumfpeaion as 
IS requifite under a government full of formalities, 
i hey were puniflied for their imprudence, and forbid- 
den all accefs to men in power, lie magiRrate, wea- 
ned out with their perpetual complaints, would no long- 
er hear them, but through the channel of interpreters 
who were dependent on the Chinefe merchants. All 
Europeans were ordered to refide in one particular part 
of the town, that was allotted to them. None were ex- 
empted but fuch as could fomew^hcre find a perfon who 
would be anfwcrable for their good behaviour. The re* 
Rraints were made fiill more grievous in 1760. When'' 
the Court was informed by the EngHfli, that the trade 
laboured under fcandalous hard fliips, they fent Commif. 
lanes from Pekin, who were bribed by the parties ac- 
«port made by thefe corrupt men, 
all the Europeans were confined in a few houfes where 
they could treat with none but fuch merchants as bad 
an excjufive privilege. This monopoly has lately been 
^ohlhed j but the other grievances flill continue the ' 
■mmc^ ■ ' ' i- 
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Tliefe mortifications have not deterred us from trading 
with China. We continue to. fetch from thence tea, 
china, raw fiik, manufadored filks, varniih, papery and 
fome lefTer articles. 

T^a is a flirub about the height of our T^e Eura* 
pomegranate or myrtle. It is propagated peans Buf 
by feeds, which are fown in holes three or tea at Cht^ 
for inches deep. Nothing is ufed but the na. 
leaves. It bears great plenty when it is 
three years old, but fewer at feven. It is then, cut 
down to the Hem, and fhoots out fprigs, every one o£ 
which bears nearly as many leaves as a whole fhrub. . 

. Tea is cultivated in moit provinces in China ; but is 
net equally good every where, though they are always' 
careful to place it in a fouthern afpe^l, and in valleys. 
That which grows in ftony ground is far preferable td 
what grows in a light foil j but the worll fort is that 
which is produced in a clayifli ground. 

The different degree of perfe<^ion in te^ is owing 
more to the feafon in which it is gathered, than to tlie 
difference of foil. 

The firff crop is 'gathered in March, when the leave? 
are yet fmall, tender, and delicate, and this is called im- 
perial tea, becaufe it is chiefly referved for the ufe of 
the court, and people of. fafhion. The fecon^f crop J? 
gathered in April; the leaves ace then larger and more 
fpread, but of leffer quality than the fird. The lafl and 
coarfeft tea is gathered in May. It is cloft^ly packed 
up in common pewter boxes, that the air may not get 
at it, which would make it lofe its davour. 

Tea is the common drink of the Chinefe, The ufe of 
it was not introduced from vain caprice. Almpft through- 
out the empire, the waters are unwholefome and naufe- 
ou^ Of all the methods that were tried to better them 
ntine fucceeded fo well as tea. Upon trial it was thought 
to be endued with many virigues, and extolled 
celicnt diffolvent, a purifier of the blood, a firengthener 
of the head and ffomacb, and a promoter of digeilioa 
and perfpi, ration. 

Tbe^ high opinion which the firff Europeans conceived 
of the inhabitants of China induced them to adopt thdr 
¥01.. IL XI , , ' . ^ ^ ^ noti» ■ 
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i^otion of tp, though perJiaps tbey oyer rated it. We 

caught their e nthufiafra, and it has continued incrcafin^ 
jo the north of Europe and America, where the air i! 
thick and loaded with yapor.rs. * 

it Soe^ a great way, yet 

It muft be adowed, that tea produces feme gooduTeas 
m thofe countries where it is univerfaily drunk; they 
however, be any where fo ^rent as in ChinJ 

..nd that they adulterate wnat is intended for exportation 
cy mi.wg It with other leaves, which refemble thofe of 
te*; in Ibace, but may nat 


I 
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learned man has not been mirwifomed, the art of making 
porcelain was already known in the fiounOiing days of 
ancient Egypt* But, without fome more authentic mo- 
jiuments than a fingle fa6:, we muft not rob China of 
this invention, where its origin is ioft in the greateft an- 
tiquity, . , . * 

Egypt is fuppofed, by many, to have the pre-eminence 
2D point of antiquity, both in regard to its foundation, 
and to laws, fciences, and arts in general; though per- 
haps China may have as good a claim : Bat who knows^ 
whether thefe two empires are not equally ancient, and 
have not received all their focialinftitutions from a peo- 
ple inhahiiing the vafl: region that devides them ? Whe- 
ther the favage inhabitants of the great mountains pf 
.Afia, after wandering tdoout for rnany ages, in the con- 
tinent that makes the centre of our herairphere, have 
not infenfibly difperfed along the coafl of the furround- 
ing feas^ and formed themfelves into Separate nations- 
in China, India, Perha, and Egypt? Whether the fuc- 
cefiive floods which may have happened in that part of 
the world, may not have hemmed them in, andcouEned' 
them to thofe regions, interfefled with mountains and 
defarts ? Thefe conjefiures are not altogether foreign to 
the liiEory of cjoinmerce, as that muE, one time or o-* 
tiler, cad a greater light upon the general hidofy oE - 
mankind, of their nations, opinions, and- 
every^kindr , . ■ 

The art of. making porcelain is, if not one of the., 
moll wonderful, at kaE, one of the moE pkafing that 
men have ever difeovered, as neatnefs is preferable to 
•feer}V. . ' :■ ^ 

China is a fpecies of earthen ware, the moE perfetSl: 
of any# It. varies in colour, texture, and 'tranfMreticy. 
Tranfparency, indeed, is not fo eifential to it, 

0 great deal of very fine china' is not poffeOed^of tkift • 
'quality» . 

China is, commonly covered 'with white or coloured - 
Tarnifli. This vaToilh is nothing but a layer, .of melted ■ 
glafs, which nauft always be half tranfparent. .This is 
It lied glazed porcelain, and- ■ is pM|>i?rIy what wo call 
china ; and the unglazed i's''di0inguifti'ed by* the name 
;.of poicelain blfcaitt This 'is-'intrinhcally as goad 4 »;th,e 
. , / ■ ' ' 'B. ^ _ Ollier^ . 
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this laft. They have tried to imitate this fort at Sr 
Cloud j and feme pieces have been produced, that look- 
ed very fine; but thofe who have narrowly examined 
them, have faid, they were no better than frit or lead^ 
and would not fiand a comparifon. 

The Japan porcelain is not fo eafily difiingaiflied, as 
Kiofi people imagine, from the fineii fort made in Chi« 
na. A ikiiful adept whom we have confulted, pretends, 
that in general the glazing of the true Japan is whiter, 
and has lefs of the bluilTi cafi than the porcelain of Chi- 
na ; that the ornaments are laid 'on with lefs profufion 5 
that the blue is brighter, and the patterns and flowers 
not fo wbimfical,' and better copied from nature. His • 
opinion feems to be confirmed by the teftimony of feme 
writers, who tdi us, that the Chinefe, who trade to Ja*^ : 
pan, bring home fome pieces of chinl that make more 
file w than their own, but are not fo folid ; and that 
they ferve to decorate their apartments: but they never ' 
life them, becaufe they- will not bear the fire well* All 
china glazed' with coloured vatiiiOi, whether fea-g^recn, ? 
biuifhy or purple, he believes to be Chinefe. Airtheja- • 
pan we have here comes from the ' Dutch,, who are the 
only Europeans that are fuffered to come into that em- 
pire. Poflibly they may have picked it out of the por- 
celains brought thither every year by the Chinefe, or 
they may have bought irat Canton. In either cafe, th6 
diflindion between the porcelain of Japan, and that of 
China, would be falfc in fafl, "and founded on nothing: 
but prejudice. I'he refult, however, of this opinion, 
that what is fold here for Japan is very fine china. 

There is lefs doubt about what we call porcehin of 
China; the glazing has a bluer call than that of Japan; 
it is more highly coloured, and the patterns are more 
whimfical. The pafle is in general whiter, and more 
compadl; the grain finer aiid clofer, and the china thin-" 
wter.', Amongfl the feverai forts made in China, there*' 
is one very ancient ; it is coarfe, thick, and heavy. 
Some of this fort is trouted, and the grain is often dry 
and brown. That which is not trouted has a good' 
found ; but both want tranfparency. It' is fold for old - 
, enina, and the finefl: pieces ■-■■are, 'fii^pofed to come from ’ 
Jipan. • It was originaily a better vfort af earthen ware; 
'' ^ 
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yatlier than a true porcelain ; time ar.l 

“Y L®''® It is grown more tran^fnn 

and the coloure being more carefully kid on thJvS 
bnghrer. The effential difference between thk «n] ^ 
ther china, is, that this is made of a llmrter oaL Y 
IS rery hard and folid. The pieces of thTs 
always at the bottom the marks ofthree orfoS feJorY 
ers, which were pot to prevent its giving- wav hf K ’ 
k;ng. By tbs contrivance, they have^fuccfeded in mL' 

tb,VY "hina. Thofe that are not of 

tbs fort, and which are called modern CWnefe, are of 
a longer paile, and finer gram, and are higher o-kzed 
whiter, and clearer. They feldom have the marks'’of S 
uppjters, and their tranfparency has nothing glaffy b 

IL, ^ P"*^® turned^ fo 

that the ivorkman s hand, appears to have glided over it 

Sort of k*!k‘ 

A fifth fort is what we call Chinefe, japan, becaufe 

to rn‘“' Y" porcelain, w'hich is thought 

^ come from Japan, with thofe that are more in fhe 
Chinefe tafte. Of- this kind of china, fqTe k “rna 
mentedwith avery fiimbbe, and with wbm fcX 
^ he glazing IS a true white enamel : whereas that of rh». 
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fanciful ornaments are made ia this manner. Whatever 
,way the colours are applied,, they are commonly extradit- 
ed from cobalt, gold, iron, mineral earths, and copper. 
That which is extradlcd from copper is a very delicate 
cplour, and requires great nicety in the pi-eparation. 

All the forts of China we have defcribed are made at 
King-to-cbing, an immenfe town in the province of 
Kiamfi. This manufadlure employs live hundred far« . 
naces and a million of men. They have tried to imitate 
it at Pekin and other places of the empire, but have 
not fucceeded any where, though they employed the 
fame workmen, and ufed the fame materials^ fo that, 
they have univerfally given up this branch of iiiduftija 
except in the neighbourhood of Canton^. where they 
make a Ibrt of china, that is known here by, the name 
of India china. The pa||^ is long and yielding j but,_ 
,in general, the colours, cfpecislly the blue, and the red 
of mars, are far inferior to . what comes from Japan and. 
the interior, parts of China.: All the. colours, except 
the blue, iland up in lumps^ and. are very badly laid on. 
This is* the only china. that has purple, which has given, . 
rife to that foolidi notion of its being painted in HoL. 
laud. Mod of. the, cups, and .plates,, and other veifels . 
our merchants bring home, are of this manufa^ure, 
which is kfs eibeemed in China than our delft is hereo. 

We have endeavoured to introduce this art amongH 
us.^ It has, fucceeded bed in tiaxony. Theirs is true, 
china, and probably compofed of very fmple materials, 
though prepared and mixed with more art than in Alia* 
This curious preparation, together with the fcarcity* of 
the materials, is no doubt the caufe why the Drcfdea 
china is ib dear. As there is but one fort of paite that 
comes from that manufadure, it has been furmifed, and 
not without feme degree of probability, that the Sax- 
ans were only in pofleffion of their own fecret, and by 
no means of the art of making china- What feems to., 
confirm this fufpicion is the great affinity between the 
Saxon and other German china, which feems to be made 
upon the fame principle. 

^ Whatever there may be in this, it-,is certain ,na china 
is higher glazed, fmootlier,.. better fhaped, more pleaf- 
ing to the eye, or more folld and durable,. It will re*. , 

■ lift' ; 
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a merce fire 
made in China., 
executed in a mailerly 
td to the glaring ; they are blinded with 
nefs ; they ate bright, 
ed, like moll of thofe made at Sev:^. 

This remmds us to take notice of the china made in 
France.^ This, like the Englilh china, is only made 
with frit, that is, with ftones that are not fufible in 
themlelves, but receive a beginning of fufion from the 
mixture of a greater or kffer quantity of fait : and 
accordingly it is more glaffy, of a loofer texture, and. 
more brittle than atiy other. That of Sevre, which 
is t>y far the word: of all, and always looks .yellow-- 
illi and dirty, which betrays the lead they put into 
ye glazing, has nO other ikierit than what it derives 
from the capital hands that are employed for the pat- 
terns and the penciling. Thefe great mailers have dif- 
played fo much taffe in the execution of'fome of the 
pjcces, that they will be the admiration of poilerity ; 
but, m itfelf, this ware will never be more than an ob-. 
jyt of tafle luxury, and expence. The fupporters of 
we manufafture, will always he a principal caufe of its; 
dearnefs*., 

AU.c^na, when it receives the laft operation of the 
i* yy^ily in a Hate that has a tendency to ftifion, 
and IS foft and pliable, like red hot iorn. There is . 
none but what will bend and give way when it is in that 
Mate. ^ M the piecesj when they are turned, are thicker, . 
or projea more on one lide than another, the ftrongeft 
will infallibly bear away the weakelf ; they will warp to ■ 
that Me, and_ the piece is fpoiled. They guard againft 
this inconvenience, by propping it up with bits of china . 
made or the fatna pafte.,. of different lhapes, w hich they 
apply under or sgainfl the parts that ' projeft, and are 
molt in danger of warping. As all china Ihrinks in 
yktcg, the fubftance of the props mult not only bfc 
fnch as will d, rink too,* but fuch as will Ihrink neither 
more nor lefs than the piece they are intended to fup- 
port; As the different paltes^do not llirink alike, it 
follows, that the props - muft be of the fame pafle with 
»e piece that- is bakii^. • 

Ihe fo&er the china* isj and the more inclining lo .vr^- 

Irifieatioa-' 
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inuch longer than many of the forts 
The colours are finely difpofed, and 
manner ; none are fo well adapt- 

v. , ^ - 1 great 

without being drowned and chill- - 
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tfification, tlie more it needs to be propped up. This 
is the great fault of the Sevre china 5 the pafle is very 
coflly, and very often more of it is waded in props, than 
. goes to the making of th« peace itfeif. The neceffity of 
this expenfive method draws on another inconvenience. 
The glazing cannof be baked at the fame time with the 
china, which therefore muff go twice into the furnace.. 
The porcelain made in China, and the bed imitations of 
it, being of a difter pafle, . and lef» fufceptible of vitrifi- 
cation, have feldom any occafion for props, and are ba- 
ked ready glazed. They therefore confume much kfs 
pafte, are feldom fpoiled, take up lefs time, need kis 
firing, and give kfs^ trouble.. 

It has been urged by feme writers, in favour of the 
fuperiority of Afiatic china, that it refills fire better 
than curs 5 that all European china will melt in that cf 
Saxony, but that the Drefden iifelf will melt in the In- 
dia china. This afiertion is utterly falfe, if taken in 
its full extent. Few porcelains of china Hand the 'fire 
fo well as the Drefden 5 they ^oil and bubble in the 
fire., which bakes that made by Count Lauragais j but 
that is of very little conftquence. China is not intend- 
ed to go back into the furnace when once it comes out, 
nor is it dedined to bear the action of an intenfe fire. 

It is in point of folidity that the foreign china truly 
cxceklhat of Europe ; ft ‘is by -the' property of'heaifeg 
quicker, 'and with kfs riik, and fafel/bearingthe fadden 
impreffion of cold or hot liquors j it is on account of 
the eafe with which it is moulded and baked, which is 
an inellimable advantage, as .they can make pieces of 
all fixes with great eal'e, and bake them without any 
riik, that they can afford them fo cheap as to reader 
them of general ufe, and confequentiy an obje 61 : of a 
more extenfive trade. ’ * ■ » . ‘ 

Another great advantage of the India china is, that 
the fame pafle is very ufeful for making, crucibles, and a 
thoufand inch implements ufed in the other arts. I hefe 
veffels not only refill the fire iongeff-, but communicate 
nothing of their fubffance to v^hat is melted in them.. 
Their fobfiance isTo pure, To.- whiten fo compa£l, anti 
& hard, that it will feared melt at all, - and. gives ’• no 
ti0ge""ta,"anty' tking. ' ' ' " " 
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_ Franco is at the eve of enjoying all thefe advantages 
It certain tnat Count Lauragais, who has long been in 
fenroh of the fccret ot the Chinefe has at kft made fo J 
china that is very like it. His materials have the fame 
properties ; and if they are not exadly the fame, at leaft 
they arc fpecies of the fame genus. Like the Chinefe 
he can make his pafte long or iliort, and follow cither > 
bis own or fome other procefs. His china is eoual 'to 
tnai ot the Chinefe in point of pliablenefs, and is fups- 
rior to jt in point pf glazing ; perhaps too it takes the 
colours better.^ If he can bring it to have as fine anti , 
KS white a grain, we may give up the porcelain of ChU* 
aaj but we cannot fo eafily abandon their Clk. 

°Tke Euro- annals of that empire afcribe the 

peans buy of filk to one of the wives- of the 

Jilhin Cbi- Hoangti. The empreffes amufed 

na. themfelves with breeding worms, drawing ■ 

. _ the Clk, and working it. It is even faid, 

that m the interior part of the palace, there was a piece, s 
Ot.gronfid which was fet apart for the culture of mul- 
berry trees. The emprefs, attended by the chief kdies 
ot her court,, went herfelf and gathered the leaves of the 
lower branches, that were within her reach. This wife 
.pBiicy lo much promoted this branch of induftry, that- 
the natioa-, svhich before was only clothed in firins. foon 
appeared dreffed in filk. _ PiSnty-was foon followed by 
perfection. ^ 1 hey were indebted for this laft advantage • 
to,rhe wntingsof fome ingenious men, 'and even of foots - 
.mimfters, who did not think it beneath theta to attend 
to this new art. All China learnt, from their theory, 
every thing belonging, to it. 

The art of breeding filk. worms, and of fpinmW 
ai,d weaving their filk, fpread from Cliina to India and 
^erha, where it made no very rapid progrefs; if it had, 
.Rome would not, at the end of the third century, have- 
.given a pound fof gold for a pound of filk, Greech 
having , adopted this branch of ‘induftry in the eighth' 
century^ filks became a little more known, but did not 
common,' They were long confidered as sa ar— 

Dt ^-andeuT, and referved for- the moft eminent fta- 

B} , and. the gTOtea -foknimties. At laft, Roger kinjg 
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Sicily fent for workmen from Athens ; and the cul- 
tnre of the mulberry tree foon extended from that ifiand 
to the neighbouring continent. Other countries in Eu« 
rope wifhed to partake of an advantage'-that procured fo 
much Wealth to Italy, and they attained to it after fe« 
veral fruitkfs attempts. However, from the nature of 
the climate, or fome other caufe, it has not facceeded 
-every where alike. 

liie lilks of Naples, Sicily, and Reggio, whether in 
organzin, or in tram, are all ordinary lilks but they 
are ufcful, and even necelTary for brocades, for embroi- 
dery, and for all works that require flrong filk. 

The other Italian lilks, thofe of Novi, Venice, Tuf** 
cany, Milan, Montferrat, Bergamo, and Piedmont, are 
ufed in organzin for the warp, though they are not all 
equally hne and good. The Bologna lilks were long 
preferred to all the reft. Since thofe of Piedmont kave 
been improved, they juftly claim the preference, as be- 
ing the moft even, the lineft, and the lighteft. Thofe of 
JBergamo come neareft to them. 

Though the Spanilh filks in general are very fine, 
thofe of Valencia are by much the beft. They are all 
fit for any kind of workj their only fault is being ra- 
ther too oily, which is a great detriment to the dye. 

The French filks excel moft others in Europe, and 
are inferior to none but thofe^of Piedmont and Ber- 
gamo in point of lightnefe. Inf other refpecls, they are 
brighter coloured than thofe of Piedmont ; and more‘evca 
and ftronger than thofe of Bergamo, Some years ago, 
France produced fix thoufand quintals of fiik^ which 
fold from fifteen to twenty-one livres a pound of four- 
teen ounces. At the average of eighteen livres f , it 
produced an income often millions. J When the new 
plantations have made the progrefs that is expe<fted from 
them, J ranee will be eafed ot the annual outgoings for 
Chis article, which are ftill confiderable j|. 

The variety of filks produced in Europe has not yet 

enabled 

■* From about 13 s. to about 18 s. 6 d. 

, tl5S-9d. }:437>50oI. 

^ 11 The books of the Cuftom-houfe evidence, that, fince X739 . 
fill 17465 that kingdom haa;bou^ht every year ,768,0^4 pounds 
offilk,, 137,734 pounds of coarfc doth, and 3457 pounds of 
tmwfought iilk, ' " ' ' , • 
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enabled ns to do without the Chinefe. Thono-h „ 
neral, it is nneyen and heavy it will al wat la ge. 


p.f. »h„ ,b., “bVii’ rchSrL?/"'- 

iDgred.enynto the bafon, that has the property of e? 
peOing all heterogeneous fubllances or at ItJ fif* 

r*?.rA- Th=, liui. ,,fc I f 


compared to any other, when it is bdkd “for'dvin^’ 
feems to give great weight to this conjeaure. ^ 
However this be, the Chinefe fil'-J, r ■ • • 

Ah* 0 OT'’^d“° 7'“*^° for Blondes and'gaSLs^ 

—aSXTb Lttrxr " 

ufe of prepared or unprepared fillr. The'triaU 
gauze have not been quite fo unfuccefsful Th 
French and Italian fiii have Le^triel . Jr 
. f-o. protrp „ell, bn. n:L',nL*a, "“r I'r" 

In the Chinefe filk; ^ 

ritf century, the Europeans drew very little 

filk from China. Our own was fufficient for black and 
Mioured gauze and for cat-gut, that was then in faihion 
The tafte that has prevailed for thefe forty years and 
particularly the laft twenty-five, for white^v™ 
blondes, has gradually increafcd the confomisf: r 1 ^ 
eallern commodity. In later dmer^ hT 
to eighty tboufand weight a-year,’of whicrprance 
has always taken near three-fourths Th?; ; . 

Rngliih alone imported a hundred and for thoufin.! 
weight: as it could not be all confomed in gauze and 
bS^’ !»•. ufrd i, for ,fbb “ 

Befidea this filk, fo remarkable for its whltnff. 
wfoch comes chiefly from fog province of Tcbe-Kiang’ 
ind IS known in Europe by the name of Kanfceen 
srhich IS the place where moll of it is prepared China ' 
produces ordinary Clks. which we call Snton a! 
befe are only fit for fome kinds of tram aS arets 
I* as our own, which aafwers the fame purpol, «ry 

. ■ ' ' ■ -lew 
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few arc imported. What the Englifh and Butch 
bring home, doej^ not exceed five or. fix thoiifand. 
The manufactured filks are a much more, confiderabk 
article. , . 

The Chinefe are as ingenious in weaving their filks 
as tbef are in preparing them. This does not extend to 
thofe thafare mixed with gold and filvcr. Their artiils 
have never known how to draw or fpin thefe metals j and 
their ingenuity goes no further than rolling up their filkt 
in gilt paper, or putting them upon the paper, after thet 
are wove. Both methods are equally bad, • 

Though, in general, men arc more apt to be taken 
with glitter than with true excellence, we have never 
been tempted to buy thefe fiuflFs. We have ben equally 
difgafied at the awkwardnefs of their patterns. They* 
exhibit nothing but ditlorted figures, and unmeaning 
groups j they difcover not any idea in the difpofition o£ 
the lights and (hades, nor any of that elegance and"eafe . 
that appear in the works of our good artifts. There is 
a fiifnefs and a want of freedom in ail they do, that is 
difpleafing to perfons of any tafie : ail favours of their 
particular turn of mind, which is deftitute of vivacity 
arid elevation. _ 

^ The only thing that makes us bear with thofe faultSi, 
in all fuch of their works as reprefent flowers, birds, or 
trees, is, that none of thofe. objedls are raifcd. The fi* 
pres are painted upon the filk iifelf, with iniSlible co- 
lours j and yet the deception is fo complete, that all 
thefe objeas appear to be brocaded or embroidered. 

As for their plain filks, they want no recommenda- 
tion, for they are perfed in their kind, and fo are their 
colours, cfp^ecially the green and the red. The white of 
their darnaiks has, fumething extremely plealing. The 
Chjnefe ule hor them none but the filk of Tche-Kiang. 
They thorbughiy jjoil the warp, as we do, but only half^ ^ 
boil the woop Tiis piethod gives the damallc more fab. 
pnce and iliifiefs. ft has a feddilh caft, without be- 
ing yellow, which looks delightfully, and has not that 
gWe that dazzles the fight. 'This pleafing white islike- 
wile obiervable in the Chinefe varnifli, 

VoL n. 'S' 


Varnise 
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Yhe Ezi- ViiKNisa is a kind of liquid s:uin of « 

ropemsb^y reddiih colour. That of Japan is prefera! 
^ormfhed ble to that of Tonquin and Siam ; and thefe 
m;orPs, and are greatly fuperior to that of Cambodis 
paper tn Tht Chinefe buy it at all thefe marketsi 

h^ina, becaufe what feveral of their own provinces 

fufficient for their confumu- 
txon. The tree that yields this gum is called Tfi-chu 
jmd refembles the alli, both in che bark and the lea/ 
It. never grows above fifteen feet, and the item commoni 
ly meafures two feet and a half. It bears neither flowers 
nor fruit, but is propagated in the following manner* 

. In the fpring, when the Tap of the Tfi-chu begins to 
ihew itfelf, they chufe the firongefi flioot that grows out 
or the^ item, and daub it all over with yellow earth ; then 
wrap'it round with a mat, to protea it from the impref. 
fion of the air. If it^finkes root quickly, they cut it 
off, and plant It m autumn 5 but if it proves backward 
they put it off to another opportunity* At whatever fea! 
Ion' it IS done, the young plant mufi be preferved frora 
the ants, which is done by filling the hole with allies. 

1 he I fi-chu yields no varnifii, till it is feven or ei^ht 
years old, and then it comes in fummer. It diftils from 
incjfiQns made at different difiances in the bark, and 
mm into a fhdl that is fixed at each incifion: They rec- 
Kon It a good crop, when they get twenty pounds of var- 
nifh in one night out of a thoufand trees. This gum is fo 
prejudical, that thofe who w’-ork with it are obliged to 
Tule confiant precautions, to guard againfi its malignancy, 
Ihe workmen- rub their hands and faces with rape oU 
before they begin and after they ha^e done their work’ 
and wear a mafk, gloves, boots, and a breaff-plate. ^ 

1 here are two ways of ufing the varnifh, '.['he 
to rub the wood with a particular fort of oil they have 
in China 5 and whenever it is dry, they lay on the var» 
mill. It IS lo tranfparent, that the veins' of the wood are 
^een through it, if it is laid on but two or three times. 

It it is repeatedly laid on it, it may be brought tofhine . 

^ The irdier w^ay is more coraplica- 

ted. By means of maffick, they glue a kind ofpaff eboard 

i ground, they 

feveral layers of varnifh. ‘ It muff he neither too 

' - ' , ‘ ' thick' 
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thick nor too liquid ; and, in this jufl medium, the Ikil! 
of the artift principally coiififts. 

Whichever way the varnilh is laid on, it effeaually 
prefe^rves the wood from decaying. The worn 3 can hard- 
ly get at it, and the damp not at all ^ and, with a little 
care, no fmeil will remain in it. 

This varniih is as pleafant as it is folid. It will take 
gold and filver, and all the dilFerent colours. Upon it 
are painted figures, landfcapes, palaces, hunting parties, 
and battles, In fhort, it would want nothing, if the 
Chinefe drawings did not generally fpoil it. 

^ V arn^ing requires much pains, and conllant atten- 
tion. The varnilh mufl be laid ori nine or ten times a| 
ieaft, and cannot be fpread too thin. There mulibe a 
iuracient interval between the layers, that they may 
have time to dry. A longer time Hill mnil be allowed^ 
between the laft layer and the poiiftiing, painting, and^ 
gilding, A whole fummer is hardly fufficiehtfor ail this 
procefs at Nanking, whofe manufad'ures fupply the court, 
and the chief cities ot tl»e empire# It- goes on quicker 
at Canton. As there' is a great demand of thefe works' 
lor Jiurope, and as the Europeans will have them made 
their own way, and allow but a Ihort tithe to complete 
them, they are hurried over. As the artift has not time 
to make them good, all his ambition is to make them 

pleahng tothe-eye. Paper is not fubjea to-' the fame- 

imperfections, . 

Originally the Chinefe wrote w'ith 'a fleel bodkin up- 
on wooden tablets, which being tacked together, made 
a volume. They afterwards traced their charafters up- 
on pieces of lilk or linen, cut as long and as broad as 
they chufe them. At lalt they found out the'fecret of 
making paper, about fixteen hundred years ago. 

paper is made witil' 
ilik;- but whoever is acquainted with the praaical part 
ot the art, mull know, that it is impolfible to divide filk, 
wrought into ah uniform' pafte. The 
good Chinefe paper is made with cotton, and would be 
eqMl, it not preferable, to ours, if it was as durable. 

_ 1 he ordinary paper, which is not intended for writine-, 

B made of the firft or fecond bark of the mulberry tree, 
the elm, the cotton tree, and chiefly of the bamboo. 

• ■ S^a.- ■■ ■ Thefe' ' 
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Thefe fwMances, after roff mn* j i 

;« lime, bt fe7j"HrS’ " 

, and hardens into fteete’ trat'Jeaf "P‘ 
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as great as it may appear, that they never thought it 
worth their while to be concerned in it. Their agents 
who had not their choice, attended to thefe fpeculations 
for their own profit. They purfued them with fuch 
eagernefs, that in a ihort time the traffic did not bring 
in enough to be worth continuing. Gold is dearer or 
cheaper at Canton, according to the feafon of the year: 
It IS much cheaper from the beginning of February to 
.the end of May, than the reft of the year, when the road 
IS tuU of foreign ftiips. Yet in the moft favourable fea- 
ion, no more than eighteen /)er ««. is to be got, which 
xs not enough to tempt any body. The only agents who 
have not been fufferers by the ceffations of this trade, 
are tbofe of the French Company, who were never allow- 
ed to be concerned in it. I'he directors referved that 
profit tor themielves akne. Many attempted it ; hut Ca- 
lianier was the only one who aaed as a capital trader. 
He lent goods to Mexico thefe were fold for piaftres 
which were carried to Acapulco, then to the Philippines' 
and from thence to China, where they were bartered for ’ 
gold, that able man, by this judicious circulation, had 
“ '• 

I- ^^uropean nations, who pafs the Cape of 

firii land- 

1 M S3ve them the town of Macao, 

which was built upon a barren and rugged fpot, on the ' 
point of a little ifland, at the mouth of the river of Can- 
ton, and with It a territory of about three miles in cir- 
cumkrence. They obtained the difpofal of the road 
which IS too narrow, but fafe and commodious, engaging 
themielves to pay to the empire all the duties to be let‘ 

chafed the freedom of ereaing fortifications, by enga- 
png to pay an annual tribute of 37,500; livres *. As 
long as the comt of Liibon maintained the fovereignty 
of the In^an feas, this place was a- famous mart ^ If 
decayed m proportion to the power of the Portuguefe 
and infenfibly came to nothing. Macao has no ferther' 

connedion with the mother country, and has no “avi' 

gation but the fitting out of three fmaU vcFels, one for 



^ ill X744, poor remain 
ynnihng colony flill enjoyed fome kTn” 
:e. The murdeir of a Chinefe determ, ’oef 
Canton to apply to his court for a mae: 
:t and govern the barbarians of Macao 
very words of his petition. The couti 
took poffeffion of the town in the 
le dddamed to live among fo. 
s heid in great contempt, and fix. 
c ct a league from the town, 
worfe treatment about a 
, -Jo?notwitbftandins: 
over the Afiatic Teas, had 
gues of the Por- 
Not content 

-b''- uicy atw 

rtoaung-pon, undp pretence 

igmon of the Ti- 
nd forefgn- 
» I he former law, 
was cortfifient with' 
was S' 

appear upon the. 
lere again about the 
^ - oame from. 

„ , ‘he growth 
own colonies in parti* 
Goumry. The- ‘ 
.upon pleafing the council of ’ 
“ diately received their 
ecled their promotionj^. 

» of the goods, to the 
ey took in re-s- 
that, at this rate, their 

Idi thofe o£ " 
.hem to ffend 
They touch. 


«d his refidence at the difiance of 
The Butch tnet .with ilill 
century ago, Thofe rebublicans, wh 
the afcendent they had taken < 
been excluded from China bv the intri. 
tuguefe, at laft got accefs to "their ports. Not ct 
with the precarious footing they had got there th 
tcmpted_ to erea a fort near Hoaung-pon, under’n- 
^ building a ware-houfe. It is faid^their fcheme 
to make themfelves tnafters of the navi ..; 
gns, and to lord it alike over the Chinefe a 
crs who wanted to trade fei‘ Canton, 
tbrou^ their pr^'eS fooner than 
their intereft. _ They were all maffacred ; and it 
Steat while before that nation durfl; 
coafts of China* I’hey were feen th, 
year 1730. pie firll il.ips that landed there, 
brought various commodities of tf 
of^pdia in genei^l, and of their 
cular, and bartered tfegm for thofe of the 
ntanagers, wholly ihi^fi 
Batavia, from whom tJx« 
orders, and from whom 
thought of nothing but 
beft advantage, without minding what th. 
p^rn. The Company foon found, ‘ 
laies could never Hand in com 
Aeir rivals. This confideration d 
mips direftly from Europe with 
at Batavia, where they take in fuch 
country as are fit for, China, and retu 
Jititudes, with mfich better ladings thaV'i^T^v" 
sot fo good as thofe of the Englilh. 
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Of all the nations that have traded to China, the 
Dutch have been the moll conftant. They had a fac- 
tory in the ifland of Chufan, at the time when bahnefs 
was chiefly tranfa£led at Emouy. \¥l?en it was remo- 
ved to Canton, this factory dill continued as before. As 
their Company were required to export woollen drapery, 
they determined to keep agents condantly at this place 
to difpofe of it. This pradice, joined to the demand 
for tea in the Engliih fettlements, threw almofl MI the 
trade between China- and Europe into their hands, to- 
w’ards the end of the lafi: century. The enormous du-*- 
. ties the government laid on this article of trade, at laft 
opened the eyes of other nations and particularly of 
.Irance.' v' , 

The French monarchy had formed a company for 
that trade tn 1660. A rich merchant of Rouen, named. 
Fermanel, was at the head of the undertaking. He.- 
had computed that it could not be carried on to advan- 
tage under a capital of 220,00Q livres and the fub- 
feriptions amounted only to 140,000 f, which occafion* 
ed the ill fuccefs of the voyage. The icITes they 
flained difguiled them more than ever againfl a nadoa 
that hated foreigners, and imagined that they came to. 
corrupt their morals,, and encroach upon their liberty*,, 
In vain did the Chinefe, about the year 1685, alter thek. 
opinion, and co.nfcquently their behaviour. The Ft^ench 
feldom frequent their ports. The new fociety,. formed 
in 1698, was not more adivethan the former^ and they 
did not fued-ed in this trade,., till it came to be united 
^ with that of the Indies J. 

The 

* gi()ZS L , h- 

:}: The Company had it. long under confideration, vfhether 
they fliould fend draperies to China, where, from fome trials 
that had been made, they were led, to think they would fell to 
good account. They divided in opinion about this matter. At 
Lift, if was determined that France, not having a confunrntion 
withinherfelf for the fifteenth part of the teas which were ifa- 
porteil, could not be certain of felling them to advantage, how- 
ever much fuperior they might be to thofe’ of other nations, jie- 
caiife they were allpaid for in calh.. The prefent direaion* 
therefore, have adopted the plan of the Englifh ; they hare 
lent thither woollen ftuff', and left them, as that nation 
%vith agents fettled at Canton, to feE and'to purchafe goods all 



Slums laid 
out in 
purchafes 
hytheEu- 
ropeans, 
in China, 


mak“1„'chT^ European. 

.her' Tf “r’yL" sr”' 

^ ^ ^7^0, amouat to 

26 75,4 494-1.v„s*j this fum, above W 
hfths of which IS laid out on the finale ar 
-tide of tea, has been paid in piaflres'or in 
J twenty- three Alps-, 

rnifted 1.935,168 litres fin money, and 

%rZoy ■ commodities 
|16 i,63q Jivres § m money, and 231,000 jj 

4 ^ 000 , 000 ** in 
400 , 000 , fm drapery goods. Holiand,. 

lories r ' . ■ 5 ° produce of her co- 

2 0 oo\,?* ■ nil raoney, 

2,000,475 ^ in woolen dtapery,. and s.2yr nno. U 

ciies. AJi thele fums together make a fn^ r 

‘ 6 i 754 , 494 l 5 vres**\ We do not include^ ^ this ^ f 
culation, ^ten. millions fff h fpecie which the EnP:h7h 
have carried over and above what wf^ hnrr^ ' ^ f 
becatife they were deftined to pay off the deb^th ' ' 
tion had contraaed. or to lay S a Lrk 1 
in the intervals between the voyages tt.t ^ 
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method for the interefl of individuals. 1 
taken is certainly the belt, for the nation. 
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Conjee- It is not eafy to cpnje8:ure what will 

turescon* become of this trade*. Though the Chi- 
earning nefe are fo fond of money, they feem more 
the future inclined to- fhut their ports againlt the Eu- 
Jlatsofthe ro'peans, than to encourage them to en- 
trade of large their trade. As the fpirit of the 
Europe in Tartars has fubfided, and the conquerors 
China, have adopted the maxims of the vanquiihed 
nation, they have imbibed their prejudiceSj^ 
and particularly their averfion from, and contempt of 
foreigners. They have difeovered thefe dirpofitioos, by 
the humiliating hardOiips they have impofed upon them, 
after having treated them with fo much refped:. The 
tranlition is but fhort from this precarious fituation to a 
total expuidon. It may not be far off. And this is the 
more likely, as there is an a<9:ive nation who very poSi* 
biy is fecretly contriving to bring it about. 

The Dutch are not ignorant that all Europe is grown 
fond of feveral Chinefe productions. They muft fuppofe 
that, the impolTibility of procuring them from the Eril 
hand would not prevent the confumption of them* If 
we were all excluded from China, the natives would ex- 
port their own commodities. As their fhipping is not 
fit for a long navigation, they would be under th^ ne- 
ceflity of carrying them to Java or to the Philippines ^ 
and then we muff buy them of one of the two nations to 
whorn tfiofe colonies' belong* The competition of |he 
Spaniards is fo infignificant, that the Butch might be 


their books, that they have gained conffantly i%z per eeni. by 
their trade. Suppofing, therefore, what no body will be inclined 
to doubt, that other companies have conducted their affairs as 
fuccefsfuiiy, we may fee to what pitch their fales muff arife. 
This immenfe profit is not ufe(f as a pretence, as in the reft of 
India, for the building of forts, the pay of the garrifons that de- 
fend them, or the wars they bring on. The Europeans have ‘ 
not a fettlement in China; they are recieved only as traders,,; 
and their expeditions arc burdened with nothing but the freight ' 
unavoidable in a long voyage, diredled by a body of men that 
are deffitute of honeffy, and almoff always of ceconomy. . 
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Having thus expiaincd the manner in which the Eu- 
ropeans have hitherto carried on the Eafl India trade, it 
will not be improper to examine three queflions which 
naturallj arife upon the fubjedl:, and have not yet been 
decided. I. Whether it is advifeable to continue that 
trade ? 2. Whether great fettlements are neceffary to 

carry it on with fuccefs? 3. Whether it ought to be 
left in the hands of charter companies ? We fhall difcufs 
thefc points with the impartiality of a man, who has no 
other concern in the caufe but the intcrefl of man- 
kind. 

Whoever con:Gders Europeas making Whether 
but one body, whofe members are united Europe 
in one common intereft, or at kail in the Jhouldcon^ 
fame kind of intercil, will not heiitate to tinue its 
pronounce whether her conneclions with trade with 
Afia are advantageous or not. The India India. 
trade evidently enlarges the circle of our 
enjoyments. It procures us wholefome and agreeable., 
liquors, conveniehcies of a more relined nature, more 
fpiendid furniture, fome new pleafurcs, and a more com- 
fortable exiftence. Such powerful incentives have had 
the fame kfluence upon tbofe nations, who, from their 
lituation, their adlivity, their good fortune in making, 
difcoveries, and the boidntfs of their enterprizes, are 
able to fetch thofc delights from^ their very fourcej as , 
upon thofc who are unable to procure them, but through 
the channel of the maritime ilates, whofe navigation 
difperfes their fuperfluities all over the continent. The 
paffion of the Europeans for thofe foreign luxuries has 
been fa ftrong, that neither the highell duties, nor the 
jftridlell prohibitions, nor the fevered penalties, haW been 
able to cheek it. Every government, after having in 
vain tried to eontroul this inclination, which only grew 
flronger by qppolition, has. been forced at lail to yield 
to it, though tlseir prejudices, which were ftrengthened 
by time and eiiitom, made them confiderthis compliance 
as. detrimental to the ilabiitty, and to the general wel- 
fare of nations. 

But the time was come, when it became necelTary to 
put an end to this tyranny. Can any one doubt, whe- 
ther 
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fher It IS beneficial to add the enjoyments of foreign cli 
tnates to thofe of our own ? Univerfal fociety exifts as 
■Wfll fov t!-e common intercft of the whole as h,r 

mutual mtereftofall the individuals that compofeit A 

general mtercourfe muft therefore occafion an incr'eafo 
ot .e icity Commerce is the exercife of that valuable 
liber.y to wnich nature has entitled all men, and is the 
fource of their happmefs, and indeed of their virtues 
Men are iiever fo truly free as in trade ; nor is any thine 
to conducive to freedom as commercial laws : and one 
particular aovantage derived from it is, that trade pro. 
duces liberty, and alfo contributes to preferve it. - 
_ We muft be but little acquainted with man, if we 
imagine that, m order to make him happy, he muft be 
debarred from enjoyments. We grant, that the being 
accuftomed to want the conveniencies of life, leffensthe 
lum ofimr misfortunes j but by retrenching more on 
oar pleafurmhan on our forrows, we are rather brought 
to a ftate of mfenfibility than of happinefs. If man has 
received from uature a heart too fofoeptible of lender 
impreffions ; ifhis imagination is ever employed in fearch 
of objeas to gratify bis «ftlefs and involuntary defires; 
he fliould be left at fall liberty topurfue the wide circle 
of enjoyments. Let reafon fraoh him to be fatisSed 

r -.p and not to grieve for 

thole that are out of his reach ; this is true wifdom: But 

liiould make us voluntarily rcicft 
what It is in our power to add to our prefent enfoyments’ 

of fockbilif nature, and to fubvert the firft principles 

How Ihould vre perfuade man to be content with the 
toanty pittance that mmahfls think proper to allow him? 
How lhall we afcertain the limits of what is nectffary, 
which vanes according to his fituation in life, his at- 
tainments, and his defires ? no fooner had his induftry 
made the means of procuring a fubuftenee mdl-e eafy, 
but he employed his time in extending the limits of his 
faculties^^ and the Circle cfjiis enjo%ents. • Hence 
fprang all his faauious wants. The difeovery of a new 
^eciesof fenfations excited a defire of prefe'rving them, 
and a curiofity to find oat others. The perfeftion of 
ofie art introduced the knovtledge of feyeral others! 

:■ ' ■ ■ ,The 
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The faccefs of a war, occalioned by hunger or revenge^ 
fuggeijed the notion of conqueft. Navigation put men 
under a neceffity of dellroying one another, or of uni** 
ting together. It was the fame with commercial treaties 
between nations parted by the feas, as with focial com- 
pa 6 t$ between men fcatteted upon the fame continent* 
All thofe connexions began by combat, and ended by 
affociations. War and navigation had intermingled fo- 
cieties and colonies. Hence men came to be bound to* 
getfaer by dependence or intercourfe. The refufe of 
all nations mixing together during the outrages of war, 
are refined and poiifhed by commerce. The intention 
of commerce is, that all nations fhould conlider them- 
fe%s as one great fociety, whofe members have all an 
equal right to partake of the conveniencies of the reft* 
The objeX and the means of commerce equally fuppofe 
a defire and a freedom, agreed upon by all nations, to 
make all exchanges that may be fuitable to both. The 
defite and the liberty of enjoyment are the only two 
fprings of induftry, and the only two principles of fo- 
ciability among men* 

Thofe who blame the trade of Europe with India 
have only the following reafdns to alledge againft a univer* 
fal and free intercourfe ; That it is attended with a con- 
fiderable lofs of men 5 that it checks the progrefs of our 
induftry 5 and that it lelTens our ftock of money. Thde 
objeXions_ are eafdy obviated, . 

As long as every man has the liberty of hhufinga pro-* 
feflion, and of making what ufe he pleafes of his facul- 
ties, we need not be anxious about his fate. As, in a 
ftate of freedom, every thing has its proper value, no 
man will expofe himfelf to any danger, without expeX* 
ing a proportional equivalent. In a well-regulated fo- 
ciety, every individual is at liberty to do what beft^uitsfe, 
his inclination and his-intereft, provided it does not afc 
feX the properties and liberties of others. A law that 
fliould prohibit every trade in which a' man might en- 
danger his life, would condemn ‘a great part of mankind 
to ftarve, and would deprive fociety of numberleft cbttN 
forts. We need not pafs the Line to carry on a dan- 
gerous trade ; and, without going out of Europe, we may 
Ind many ptofelTions that are far more deftfuXive to the 
"’You. {L T, human: 
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l|uman race, tlian tine navigation to India. If the dan- 
gers of the fea carry off fome of our men, let us givedu? 
encouragement to the culture of our lands, and our po« 
pulation will be fo much increafed, that we fliall be bet^ 
ter able to fpare thofe felf*devoted vi6ims that are fwal- 
lowed up by the fea. To this we may add, that moff oi 
thofo who perifh In long voyages, are loff by accidental 
caufes, which might cafiJy be prevented by wholefpmer 
diet, and a more regular life. But if men will add, to 
the vices of their own climate and manners, the dellruc« 
tive ones of the climates where they land, it is no won- 
der If their bodies be unable to refiil thefe united prin- 
ciples of deflruftion. 

Even fuppofing that the India Jrade fliould coRJEu- 
rope as many men as it is faid to do, are we very fire 
that this lofs is not made up by the labours to which it 
gives rife, and which cherilh and jncreafe our popula- 
tion ? The men who go abroad certainly leave their 
places vacant upon land,- to be filed up by others yet 
unborn. Whoever caffs an attentive eye on the multi- 
tude of inhabitants that cover the conf ned territory of 
, maritime nations, will be convinced that it is not the 
navigation to Affa, nor even navigation in general, that 
is, detrimental to the population of Europe 5 and that, 
"on the contrary, it alone may, perhaps, be faid to ba- 
lance all the caufes of decay of the human race. Let 
us novy^ endeavour to invalidate the opinion of thofe, who 
apprehend the India trade interferes with our ioduffry 
at home. 

Admitting it to be true, that it had put a ff op to fome 
of our labours, it has given rife to many more. It has . 
introduced into our colonies the culture of fugar, coffee, 
and indigo. Many of our manufadures are kept up by 
India fflk and cotton. If Saxony and other countries 
in Europe make very fine china ; if Valencia weaves 
Pekins, fuperior even to thofe of China 5 if Switzerland 
imitates the muffins and worked callicoes of Bengal | if 
England and France print linens with great elegance ; 
if fb many Huffs, formerly unknown in our climates, now 
employ our beff artiffs, are we not indebted to India for 
all thefe advantages ? 

‘ Let us proceed further^ and put the cafe^that we are 
liot beholden to Afia for any of our improvements,. the 

" coafump- 
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confumption we make of tbeir coiximodities cannot be 
prejudiciai to our induftryj for we pay for them with 
the prodjKce of our own manufa6i:ure$ exported to Ame- 
rica. I fell a hundred livres ^ worth of linen to a Spa- 
niard, and fend that money to the Eaft Indies. Anothei:' 
fends the fame quantity of the linen itfelF. We both 
bring home tea. in the main, we are both doing the 
fanae thing j we are changing a hundred livres f worth 
of linen hnto tea : the only difference is, that the one 
does it by a double, and the other by a lingle procefs* 
Suppofe the Spaniard, in place of money, had given me 
goods that were falcabie in India, I faould not have in- 
jured our artificers by carrying them thither. Is it not= 
the^yery fame as if 1 had carried our own produce thi- 
ther ? I fail from Europe with national manufaiflures 5 I 
go to the South Sea, and exchange them for piailres : I 
carry thofe piailres to the indies j 1 bring home things 
that are either ufeful or pleafi ng. Have I confined the 
induftry. of my country ? Far from it; I have extended 
the confumption of its produce, and- multiplied the 
joyments of my countryjmen. But what mifleads the 
oppofers of the India trade, is, that the piailres are 
brought over to Europe before they are carried to Afia.» 
The lall point to be confidered is, that whether the mo- 
ney is, or is not employed as the intermediate mark of 
exchange, I have either diredtly or indiredly made m 
exchange with Afia, and bartered goods for goods, inj 
induilry for their induftry, my produce for their produce* 
But fome difeoatented men have objedled, that India 
has at all times fwallowed up all the treafures of the u- 
niverfe. Ever fmee chance has taught men the ufe of 
metals, fay thefe cenfurers, they have never ceafed to 
fearch for them. Pale and reiflefs avarice has taken her 
Hand among the barren, rocks, where nature had wifely 
concealed thofe infidious treafures. Since they wer^,dug, 
out of the bowels of the earth, they have conibntly been 
ipreading over its farface ; from whence, uotwithfiand- 
ing the extreme opulence of the Romans, and of fame 
other nations, they have difappeared from Europe, A-* 
Iiica, and iome parts of Aiia.' India hath fwept them all, 
T 2 ' away*. 
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Even the filver they get from us is by no mesns fo 
confiderable as may be imagined, from the immenie quan- 
tity of India goods we bring home. Their aonuai faie 
lias of late years amounted to a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions Siippofing they had co(i but half or what they 
fold for, feventy-five millions f muft have been fent to 
India to purchafe them, bclides what niuft have been 
fent over, for our fcttlements. We ihall not fcruple to 
affirm, that for fome time pall, ail Europe put together 
has not carried thither more than twenty-fjur millions J 
a-year. Eight, millions || are feat from France, fix rail- 
lions § from Holland., three millions from England, 
three- miliiafis 4 , from Denmark, tw’o raiiiloriS ff front' 
Sweden, and two millions t.f from Portugal. 

This calculation will not app'-ar improbabl-e, if we 
corjfider, that thoagh, in general, India is In no want, 
either of our produce or of our manufactures, yet they 
receive it from us, in iron, lead, copper, woollen goods, . 
and other kffer articles, to the full amount of oaeTifth; 
of the commodities v/irh which they furniih us. 

This method of payment, receives an acctlTion from 
the produce- of the- European fettleraents in Aha. The 
rnofl: confiderable by far are thofemf the fpice iilandsfor- 
the Dutch, and of Bengal for the Engiilh, 

The fortunes, made by the free traders-and agents in 
India-, mull like wife be decj^&d from the- exportation^ 
of our money. Thofe ind uftrious men depofit their flock, 
in the coffers of their, own,' or forrie other nation, to be 
repaid them in Europe, whether they^li return fooner 
of later. So that a -part of the India trade is carried on. 
with money got in the country. 

Some events happen too from time to time, that bring 
the treafures, of the eaU into our hands. It is undenia- 
ble,- that^by the revolutions in .the Becan and Bengalj,, 
and by difpofing of thrones at pleafure, the French anti 
the Engliih have got poffelRon of the wealth accumula- 
ted for fo many ages. . It is evident that tiiofe.fums^ 
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and the price of filver is ftill the fame, the buSnefs of 
working in the mines will be more expenfive than pro- 
Utable to the owners, who of conrfe will drop it. No 
more gold arid filver will come from the new world to 
the old, and the Americans will be forced to forfake 
their richefi: mines, as ^they have gradually done the 
poor ones. This event would have taken place before 
now, if they had not found a way of difpofing of about 
3,000,000,000 in Afia, by the Cape of Good Hope» 
or by the Philippines. Therefojc this profufion of mo* 
ney poured into India, which fo many prejudifed per* 
ions have hitherto confidered as a ruinous exportation, 
has been beneficial both to Spain,, by fupporting the on- 
ly manufadure Ihe can boaft ,of» and to other nations, 
who without it could never have difpofed of their pro- 
duce, or of the fruits of theii:.induitry. Having thus 
jiifiified the India trade, we (hall next proceed to inq^uire 
whether it has been conduced upon the principles of 
found policy. 

All the nations in Europe who have Whether U 
, doubled the Cape of Good Hope, have is neceJfa-> 
aimed at foundiog great empires in Afia. ry^thaithe 
The Fortuguei'e, who kd the way to thofe Europeans 
wealthy regions, firfi fet us the example of. Jhouldham 
a boundiefs ambition. Not content with . e/lm* 

having made, themfeives mafters of the hlijbments 
iflands in which the choicefl proda<Slions in Indta^ 
were to be found, and ereded fortrefi*es in order ta 
W'herever they were wanted, to fecure to carry on 
themfelves the navigation of the eaft, they trade, 
alfo afpircd to the authority of giving laws 
to Malabar, which, being divided into feveral petty fo* 
vcfeignties, that were jealous of, or at enmity with each 
other, was forced to fubmit to the yoke. 

The Spaniards did not at firE (hew more moderation. 
Even before they had completed the canqueft of the 
riiilippines, which ihould have been the centre of their 
power, they ftrovc to extend their dominion farther. If 
they have not fince fubdued the reft of that immenfe ar- 
chipelago^ 
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were fafHcknt to crufh the power, of India. When they 
ceafed to be opprcITed by their firft conquerors, they 
were enOaved by thofe who expelled and iacceeded them. 
The hiflory of thofe delightful regions^ was no longer 
the liidory of the natives, but that of their tyrants. But 
what itrange people muft thefe have been^ who never 
coaid learn Vvifdoni in the fchool of adverfity and ex- 
perience 5 who tamely furrendered to their common e- 
nemy ; who were continually defeated^ and yet never 
knew how to repulfe a few adventurers, thrown, by ac 
cident, as it were, upon their coafts ? They were fb 
condantiy the dupes and the vidlims of thofe who at- 
tacked them, that one would almoil be tempted to think 
they were not of the fame fpecies. The caufes of this 
unaccountable pufillanimity fliall be the fubjefi: of our 
next inquiry) and we fhaii begin with defpotifm. 

All nations muft neceffarily lofe their virtue, their 
courage, and their love of independence, in proportion 
as they depart from the original Hate of nature j and it 
is reafonabie to believe, that the fouthern nations of A- 
fia, having been firft coIie 61 ed into focicties, muH have 
been’lirii expofed to defpotifm. Such has been the pro- 
grefs of all alTociations from the beginning of the world. 
Another truth equally evident from hiHory is, that all 
arbitrary power haflens its own deiirmflion, and that re- 
volutions will reHore liberty fooner or later, as they are 
more or kfs rapid. There are few countries, except In- 
doflan, that have not fomc time or other recovered their 
rights, after they had loft them. Tyrants have fallen a hun- 
dred time.?) but tyranny has always flood its ground. 
Civil ikvery has been the conTequerxe of political fla- 
very. l‘he Indian is not mailer of his own life ) he knows 
ox no law that will protedl It from the caprice of the 
tyrant, or the fury of his agents. He is not mailer o£ 
his own underil?,nding ) he is debarred from all iiudies 
that are benehciai to mankind, and only allowed fuch as 
tend to enflave him. He is not mailer of his own field : 
the lands and their produce belong to the fovereign ) and 
it is well li the labourer can earn enough tofubiifi; him* 
feif and iainily^ He is 'not mailer of his own induilry ; 
every artsil who has had xhe misfortune to difcover fome 
abilities, is io danger of being doomed to fervc the m,o.- 

narchj 
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fed a right to employ 

msiiket of his own wealth : to fecure^T/*^^* 

ous hand °fpower,hebuneM-t under 

3t there at his death fnAl^/l^i * leaves 

f^vice to lu-rn in th^„exf " 

lute, arbitrary, and tvrTnnVd a r\ - "^fo, 

Indian is er.compaiTed on '•11 fdp«* r u j tiia 

rit, and render Zt^e ^i TJ 

tions that courage requiref ' g^i^erous exer- 

bir fetwS,'; "T;fl“J’i"°:r''' “ "- 

obflacle to great revolution? an invincible 

■ fo =0.™,!. ,Lr.S™igiV‘®T?fr 

Mnnd, equally enervated and the 

ces of Haver/. In the ferond °" 

generation, the Tartars the Patenefl in the third 

even f 

“it, : 

fuperiiitions of the coiuUrv ; but the, 

views. They never nm '^r r ^"'®“Se« to fuch e.'talted 
Berou patriot /ho Lu * S rewards to the ge- 

they advf-l tnd r ^ country’s caufe. Whflft 

tncy advae, and fometimes command fniVide Kr ^ , 

aeSg 0 ° bl/odr forbid \L 

tranlmig/aTioX" w£^i/°J7n7p”re ifs foilt°?""'- f 
conftant and univerfal benevolence 
tmual fear of hurting their neighbour ThaUrVlI T''' 
and ail anisuals. How can a m»„ kl ’ r fj. ’ , 

c«. [.,. p„h.„, ,h. dSr ; .ffei'b” ‘t 

family ^ Th‘!^ of my 

.^«ners of the people comribute Hill more to increafc 

^ In every country, the paffion of love is the rn'In^ o,r 

ilon j but it IS not purlutsd with the fnrvsia * • * 
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^sve themfelves up to it witfi ati unbounded Ikentiouf^ 
nefs. The policy of princes bas^fometimes turned_this 
propenlity to the advantage of fociety j but the lawgivers 
of the Indies feem to have had nothing in view, but to 
increafe the fatal influences of their ardent climate. The 
Bloguls, the laft conquerors of thofe regions, have pro- 
proceeded ftill farther. Love is to them only a aame- 
Lil and deflruaive debauchery, confecrated by religion, 
by the laws, and by government. The military condu6b 
of the nations of Indoflan, whether Fagans or Moham- 
medans, correfponds with their diffolute manners. _ We 
ihall mention fome particulars, taken from the writings 
of an Englifli' officer, remarkable for his militaty exploits 

in thofe parts. r t t j* 

The foldiers make up the fmalleH part of the Indian 
camps. Every trooper is attended by his wife, his chil- 
dren, and two fervants, one to look after his horfe, and 
the other to forage. The equipge of the officers and 
generals is proportionable to their vanity, their fortune, 
and their rank. The fovereign himfelf, when he takes 
the field, more intent upon making a parade of his mag- 
nificence, than upon the neceffities of vvar, carries along 
with him his feraglio, his elephants, his court, and ai- 
mod all the inhabitants of his capital. The neceffity of 
providingfor the wants, the fancies, and the luxury of 
this grange multitude, muft naturally form a kind of 
town in the midil of the army, or a magazine of unne- 
ceiTary articles.. The motions of fuch an unwieldy mafs 
muO: neceffarily be very flow. Their marches, and all 
their operations, are attended with great confufion. 
However abflemious the Indians^ and even the Moguls 
may be, they__muft often expedience a want of provifions ; 
which brings on contagious diflempers, and a dreadful 
mortality. 

Thofe diflempers, however, feldom carry off any but 
recruits. Though, in general, the inhabitants of Indof- 
tan afieifl a great paffioa for military glory, they are not 
fond of the profeflion. Thofe who have been fo fuc« 
cefsful in battle as to obtain honourable titles, are cxcu- 
fed from ferving for fome time f and there are few that 
do not avail themfelves of this privilege. The retreat of 
shefe veterans reduces the army to a dcfpicable affem- 
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blage of foldiers, levied in iafte through the feveral orn 

difcTpHne. empire, and utterly unacquainted with 

Tie manner in which thefe troops live corrf»fnnn/?<j 
fo faulty a conftitution. At night they eat a very great 

K-f afleep. Notwithftanding this bad ha- 

bit, they place no guard round their camp to prevent 
W^zedj nor can any thing prevail upon 
a fold.er to rife early, tho’ the greateft difpatch Ihould 
be neccffary for the execution of their deligns. 

P*'®y» with which they are always plen- 
hfilly provided, regulate their operations. If they find 
them heavy or benumbed, it is a bad omen, and prevents 
^«;ch,ng out to battle : if they are fierceCd at 

f!”7 •’““H whatever reafons there 

may be for declining an engagement. This fuperftition 
together with the fuperflitious obfervance of lucky and’ 
pro/eas^ decides the fate of the beft concwted 

I hey obferve no order in their marches. Every fol- 

f ®"d follows only the bulk 
Of the corps he belongs to. He is frequently fee„ car- 
rying bis provifions upon his head, together vrith the 
menfils for dreffing them j*whilft his arms are carried by 
his wife, who IS commonly followed by feveral children. 

If a foot foldier has any relations or bufinefs in the ene- 
my s army, he will quietly go there, and return to join 
his colours, without meeting with the leaft mokftation. 
The aEion-w no better conduced than the prepara- 

ftrenib” 'f 

Itrength of an Indian army, as the infantry are held in 
peat contempt, fight tolerably with the fword and fpear. 
bit can never Hand the fire pf cannon or mufquetry. 
They are afraid of lofing their horfes, which are moftly 
Arabian, P«fian, or Tartarian, and are their whole 
lortune. Ihole who belong to this corps are refpe<Sled 
and_ well paid, and have fo great an attachment to 
them ■ fomeiitses they go into mourning for 

dre®d the snemy’s artillery, as much as 
in their qwn> though they neither know 

, ■* , " ■ , how 
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bow to bring it along, nor bow to make ufe of it» 

Their great guns, which are called by pompous names, 
are molily of a prodigious hze, and rather prevent thaa 
affifl the gaining of a viflory. 

Thofe who are ambitious of diftlnguifliing tbemfelves, I 

intoxicate themfelves with opium, imagining that it I 

warms the blood, and qualifies them for heroic actions* | 

In this ftate of intoxication, their drefs and impotent ; 

rage make them bear a greater refembiance to fanatical 
women than to men of courage. 

The prince who commands thefe defpicable troops 
always rides on an elephant richly caparifoned, where 
he has at once the general and the ftandard of the whole 
army, wHofe eyes are fixed upon him. If he dies, he is 5 

flain ; the whole machine is defiroycd 5 the feverai corps 
difperfe, or go over to the enemy. 

This defcription, which might have been heighten- ; 

ed without exaggeration, confirms the probability o£ * 

-our fucceCes in Indofian. Many Europeans themfelves, 
judging of what might be done in the inland parts, by- 
what has been performed along the coafis, imagine that 
we might, without rafhnefs, undertake the conqueft o£ 
the whole country. The circumfiance that makes them 
fo confident, is, that in places where no enemy could ha- 
rafs them in the rear, nor intercept the expe£led fuc- 
cours, they have overcome timorous weavers and mer- 
chants, undifciplined and cowardly armies, weak prin- 
ces jealous of each other, and always at war with their 
neighbours, or their own fubjeas. They do not con- 
fider, that, if they were to penetrate into the interior 
parts, they would all periih before they had got half 
way. ^ I'hey would be fpent with the exceilivc'heat of 
the climate, continual fatigue, numberkfs'difeafes, want 
of provifions, and a thoufand other caufes of inevitabifi 
death, even though no troops fhould harafs them. 

We will fuppofe, however, that ten thoufand Euro- 
pean foldiers had a 6 lually over-run and, ravaged India 
from, one end to the other: What would be the refalt ? 

Would thefe forces be fufficient to fecure the conqueif* ; 

to l«ep every nation, every province, every difina m . 

fiibjcflion ? And if this EEumber be Jttot fufficleiit. let It: ' 

Vol.il . u ■ ^ 
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'be calculated wliat number of troops would be necelTarj 
'for this purpofe. 

; Xet us fuppofe that the government was firmly efra« 
bliflied : this would fcatcely add any advantage to the 
'£tuation of the conquerors. The revenues of Indo- 
lian will be fpent in Indoftan itfelf. The European 
•power that has conceived this proje8: of .ufurpation, 
would have nothing left, but a large vacant and depopu! 
Tated fpace, and the difgrace of having ^purfuedchimeri-* 
cal ideas. 

This, indeed, is now an ufekfs queflion, fince the 
•Europeans themfeives have made their fuccefs in Indo- 
•llan more difficult than ever. By afTociating the natives 
to their mutual jealoufies, they have taught them the 
•art of war, and trained them up to arms and difeipiine. 
This impolitic conduct has opened the eyes of the fo- 
' vereigns of thofe countries, whofe ambition has been 
excited to eftabiilli regular troops. Their cavalry moves 
*in better order j and their infantry, which was former- 
ly fo defpicable, has now acquired the firmnefs of our 
battalions, A numerous and welhordered artillery has 
^defe^ded their camps, and protected their attacks. Their 
-armies, better cotqpofed, and better paid, have been a* 
'ble to keep the held longer. , 

This change, which might have been forefeen, had 
"we not been blinded by ‘temporary interefl, may in tirn’O 
•become fo confiderabie, as wholly to prevent our attempt- 
ing any farther conquefts in Indoftan ; and it is poffibk 
we may lofe thofe we have already made. Whether this 
will be a misfortune or an advantage, is what we ihail 
-'next take into confideration. 

When the Europeans hril began to* trade in that 
wealthy region, they found it divided into a great many 
. ‘fmail flates, fome of which were governed by princes of 
their -own nation, and others by Fata n Kings. Their 
■mutual hatred occafioned almofl: perpetual wars. Be- 
Tides the wars bet ween province and province, there was 
a perpetual one between every fovereign and his fubjeds. 

Tt was fomented by the^ tax-gatherers, who, to ingratiate 
^themfeives ‘at court, always levied heavier taxes tbaq had 
’ „-been 'laid -on ' the people.;' .Thefc baibarians^^ aggravated 
; # “this beiav j burthen, by diftrefBng and vexing the inhabi- 
■■■■r'H - ■■ ■ ‘ ^ ■ ■ V" "'tant"5«" 
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tants. Then- extortions were a means of keeping their 
places, in a country where he is always in the right who 
has moft to give. ■ ^ 

From this anarchy and thefe violences, we judged that, 
to fecure a fafe and permanent commerce, we mufl put' 
it under the jSrotedion of arras ; and we accordingly for- 
tified our fadories. In prccefsof time, jealoufy,^ which 
divides the European nations in the Indies, as it does^ 
every where elfe, involved them in more conftderabie ex- 
pences. Each of thefe foreign nations thought it neceflk- , 
ry to augment their forces, left they ihould be overpower-' 
ed by their rivals. 

Our dominion, however, extended no farther than our 
own fortrelFes. Goods were brought thither from the“ 
inland parts, peaceably enough, or at Icafi: without un- 
furmountable difficulties. Even after the conquefts of 
Kouli-kan had plunged the north of Indoiilan into con- 
fufion, the coaft of Coromandel enjoyed its former tran^ 
quillity.:|^^t the death of Nizam EFmouiouck,. Souba- 
of the Decan, kindled a fiame which is not yet fully ex* 
tinguiffied. 

The difpofal of thofe immenfe fpoils naturally be** 
longed to the court of Dehly j but the weaknefs of that 
court emboldened the children of Nizam to difpute con** 
cerning the poffeffion of their father’s treafure. To" 
fupplant each other,, they had recourfe alternately tor 
arms, to treachery, to poifon, and to affaffinationS;.- 
Moil of the adventurers they engaged in their animo* 
fities and crimes, periihed during thefe horrid tranfac- . 
tions. The Marattas alone, a nation who fometiraes 
took one fide, and foinetimes another, and often had 
troops in all parties, feemed to bid fair for reaping 
the benefit of this anarchy, and invading the fove* 
reignty of the -Decan. The Europeans -have pretended, 
is was greatly their interefi tooppofe this deep, but fc- 
cret defign 5 and they alledge the following reafqns ia 
their defence : 

The Marattas, fay they, are thieves, both from edu- 
cation and from their political piinciplcs*' ■ They have* 
BO 'regard to the law of nations, no notion of natural or' 
civil right, and carry defolation wherever they go. Thc' 
moft ^ populous' countries are turned kto a-defart^ at th»^ 
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s at? r;r 

aH waDufadures are annihilated. confufion, and 

Tne Europeans, who were firongefl on the rn=.o < 
Coromandel, thought fuch neighbors would ' 
rum thetr trade, and that it would ^ 

fend money by their couriers to buy goodVb tSi 

SSi“'nV5'? ”f "* bj 

ftniments fuggefled to their agents the idea of a Lw 

mm’ In. 

wkhout throrS V° “P conneaions 

biifhrten .%T ^ r” ® military efta- 

bliihment . That, at fo great a diflance from the mother 

«i, con.c,»,ml,, ite ih, „a „„ f Jj 

“"“’"‘i i>y inr.ti.bi. tv,. 

a™ ,.iii„fc co„,„afc™d ,.r. 

®ne may, perhaps, be a mere fophifm, A varretf 3 
phyfical, natuml, moral, and political L 

Vrged in oppolition to it. We lhall only iniift uoon one 
^h_ich IS a matter of faS. From the Fortuguefr nho 
firlt attempted to aggrandwe themfelves in ifdia dowi 
to the Engh/h, who clofed the fatal lift of ufurpers, 
not one acqmlition, great or fmall, except Bencal 
and the fpice iflands, has ever paid the expeLe of 
king and keeping it up. The larger the poffeflious the 

rthafuTff d ^®Wtious pow. 

quired. P whatever means they were ac- 

This will always be the cafe. Every nation that has 

obtained a large be defirous of keeping 

tt. They will think there is no fafety but in fortiLa^ 
toons, and will multiply them without end. That war* 
Efci appearance will frighten away the buibandman and 
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the artifi-, who will not exped. to live peaceably. The 
neighbouring princes will grow jealous, and will have 
rearon to be afraid oif falling a prey to a merchant turn- 
ed conqueror. In confequence of this, they will be dt^ 
viEng means to ruin an oppreflbr, whorn they had ad* 

Blitted into their ports, with no other view than to in* 
creafe their own treafures and power. If they enter i^-^ 
to a treaty with him, they will %n it, {wearing in their’ i 

hearts the deflruflion of their new ally. Falihood wili 
be the bafis of all their agreements j and the longer the^ 
have been forced to difTemble, the more time they wiE> 
have had to whet the dagger defined to flab their enemyi. 

The well-grounded fear of thefe perfidies will obliger ' 
the ufurpers to be always upon their guard, and to main-- 
tain a force fufficient to repel their attempts. If thejr. 
mufl be defended by Eoropeans, - what a confumptioit 
of men for the moth er- country 1 What an expence tcx • 
raife them, to fend' them ’over, to maintain, and to* 
recruit them 1 If, from a principle of ceconomy, they'^ 
content themfelves with "the Indian foldiery, what can ' 
they expe£i from a confufed^* rabble, whofe expeditions * 
always degenerate into- robbery, and habitually «?nd in * 
a ihameful and precipitate flight ? Their moral and na- 
tural fentiments are* fo-ioofe/ th’at even the defence a£ 
their gods, and their own houfholds, could never in- 
’ fpire^ths boldefl among them with any thing beyond a 
few tranfient^Ets of intrepidity. It- is not probable^ 
that foreign ktereHsj ruinous to their country, Ih ouli 
quicken their inaClive and corrupt fouls, or raife any de- 
gree of fpirit in their debafed minds: Is it not rather to 
be- expelled, that they will be ever ready to betray an o- 
dious caufe, in which they find no immediate and lofting 
advantage:? 

To’thefe inconveniences will be added a" fpirit of ex- - 
lortion and plunder, which, even in the times o€ the moll 
profound peace, will fall little Ihort of the devaftations of 
war. ■ The agents intrufted with thofc remote concerns • ' 
will be inclined to make rapid fortunes. The .flow and 
regular- profits of trade will be thought beneath their • 1 

..notice, andthey wiilhaften revolutions 
of roupees at their feet. Their audacioufnefs will have 
done infinite mifohief, before it, can be controlled by an- - 
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formers will have no power agSnft 

come too late to prev^ent the^fon of ‘^®y will 
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ilto with the powers®of Indk^ K 
hurtful, the treaties made to 

he rational. If merchants are wife ^thew*'^ 
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prince capable of reflofine'’it Th ^ “P a 
remain feudal, or once aore u/ win 

empire will be devided into '^efpotic. The 

It will obey but one maP^ 

the Moguls will become a '» f * ^orattas or 

revolutions are of no confen*^^'”^ power. Bm thefe- 
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li/^ho traded with them of old always praifed them for 
fcheir candour and honefly. That part of the world 
now in a ilate of confudon, equally alarming to them 
and to us. Our ambition has fowed difcord every wliere^ 
and our rapacioufnefs has infpired them with hatred^ 
fear, and contempt for our continent: they look upon 
us as conquerors, ufurpers, and oppreffors, lavilh of 
blood, and greedy of riches. This is the characler we 
have acquired in the eaft. Our example has increaf- 
ed the number of their national vices, at the fame time 
that we have taught them to be on their guard againll 
ours. 

If we had adled with the Indians upon honed prlnci-* 
pies 5 if we bad (hew^Athem, that mutual advantage is 
the bahs of commerce 5 if we had encouraged their cul- 
tivation and manufadures, by exchanges alike advanta- 
geous to them and to us j we, fliouid infenlibly . have 
gained their hearts. If we had fortunately taken care 
to preferve their conSdence in our dealings with them, 
we might have removed their prejudices, and, perhaps, 
changed their form of government. We ihould have fuc- 
ceeded fo far as to have lived' atnongft them, and train- 
ed up civilized nations around us, who would have pro- 
tected our fettlcments for our mutual intereds. Every 
one of our eftablifhments would have been to each na- 
tion in Europe as their native country, where they 
would have found a fore’ proteClion, Our fituatioa in 
India is the confequence of our profligacy, and of the 
fanguinary fyflems we have introduced. The Indians 
imagine nothing is due to us, becaufe all our a^dionS 
have (hewn that we did not think ourfeives under any 
ti-es. with' refpeci: to them.. 

This hate of perpetual contention is irkfome to moil 
of the Aflatic nations, and they ardently wilh for a 
change. The diforder of our affairs muff have made us 
join in this wifli. If we are ail in the fame difpofitions, 
and if one common intereff really inclines us to peace 
and harmony, the bell way to attain this defirable end: 
would perhaps be, that all the European nations who 
trade to India fhould agree among themfelves to main- 
tain a neutrality in thofe remote feas, which fhould never ' 
be interrupted by the diffutbancei^' that fa frequently 

happen 
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happen Ofti oiir own continent. If we could once confl- 
der ourfelyes as members of one great commonwealth, 
we /hould have- no occagon for thofe forces which make 
us odious abroad, and ruin us at home. But as our pre«» 
lent ipxnt of difcord will not permit us to esped that* 
inch a change can foon take place, it remains- only that 
we now conlider, whether Europe ought flill to carry- 
on the Indja trade by charter companies, or to. make it 
a tree trade. 


Whether 
Europe 
ought to 
i-uy open 
the trade 
to India^ 
or carry it 
oa by etfc-A . 

oluji^e ' 

charters^ 


If this qacHion were to be decided up-*; 
on general principles, it would be eahiy 
anfwered. If we aik, Whether, in a ftate : 
which allows any particular branch of trade,- . 
every citizen has a right to partake of it> 
the anfwer is fo plain, as to leave no too nr 
for difcuffioa., It: would be unnatural, that 
fubjeda, who lliare alike the burden and ^ 
public expences of civil fociety, fhouid not 
be alike partakers of the benefits arilin^ 
from the compad that unites them | .they 
would have caufe to complain, that they fufiain all the 
inconveniencies of the iniiitution, and are deprived oik 
the benefits they expeded.to receive from it. 

^ On the other hand, political notions perfedly-. coin* 
cide with thefe ideas of julHce,. It is well known, that 
freedom is the very foul of commerce,, and that nothin<^ 
elfe can bring it to perfedion. , It: is well known, that 
competition awakens induftry, and gives it all the vigour ■ 
it is capable of acquiring.. Yet, for upwards of a cen-% 
tury, the .pradice has coniiantly been contradidory to 
thefe principles* 

All the nations of Europe,, that trade to India, carry- 
on that commerce by exclufive companies .5 and It ' 
be confeffed, that this pradice is plaufible, becaufe it h 
hardly conceivable, that great and enlightened nations 
Ihould have been under a ,mifi:ake for above a hundred 
years on fo important a point, and that neither experience 
nor argument fhould hape undeceived them. We muft ' 
conclude,- therefdre, that either the advocates fot.iiberty 
have given too great a latitude to their principles, or . 
meiavourers df.exclufiye piivilege.have too ilfenuonfly 
" . ' affettfd’ - 
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alTerted tlie neceffity of fuch limitations : poflibly both 
parties, from too great an attachment to their trefpedive 
opinions, have overihot the mark, and are equally diilant 
from the truth. 

Ever ilncfi this famous quejRion has been debated, it 
has always been thought to be a very iimple one : it has 
always been fuppofed, that an India Company muft ne- 
cefiarily be exclufive, and that its exigence was effcntial* 
ly conne6led with its privilege. -Hence the advocates for 
freedom have aflerted, that cxcluiive privileges were odi- 
ous 5 and, therefore, that there ought to be no Company. 
Their opponents have argued, on the contrary, that the 
nature of things required a Company ^ and; therefore,, 
that there mull be an excluiive charter- But if we call* 
make it appear, that the re.afons againll charters prove 
nothing againd Companies, and that the circumftances 
which make it necelTary to have an India Company, do 
not fupply any argument in favour of a charter : if we 
can demondrate,. that the nature of things requires, in* 
deed, a powerful aibciation, a Company for the India 
trade 5 but that the exclufi ye. charter is conned:cd only 
with particular caufes, infomuch that the Company may 
exid without the charter 5 we ihall then have traced the 
fource of the common error, and found out the folatioa 
of the difficulty. 

Let enquire _what coailitutes the particular nature, 

of commercial tranfadlions. It is the climate, the pro- 
duce, the didance' of places, the form of government, the. 
genius and manners of the people who live under it. In 
the India trade, we mull go fix thoufand leagues off to,~ 
fetch the commodities which thofe countries afford : we 
mud arrive there at a certain feafon, and, wait till ano- 
ther for the proper winds to return home. Therefore e- 
very voyage takes up about two years, and the owners 
^uft wait thefe two years for their returns. This is the 
and a very material circumffance. 

The nature of a government, in which there is ^nei- 
ther fafety nor property, will not permit the people to - 
heep public markets, or today up any iiores. Let 
uf repreient to ' ourfelves men’vrho are, dcprei&l anA 
qoijupted by defpotifm, workmen who are unable, to 
ttudertake any thinsf bv * ?3n/-i 
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hand, nature more fruitful in her gifts thah 
f ffiTnTr’ ^ P5e 

Ind^Tn?^^®”^ induflry fhould be font 
“®y fay, that hE 

would be manufaaured there,, if we did 
Cfurage the workmen with r- ' 
did not take care to befpeak the good7 
before hand. One third of the - ^ 

the r another when 

the reft on delivery of the goods. F, um tnis 
P yment refults a wide difference, both in the 
h the quality of the goods ; but ’hen - • 
the neccffity of always having a ftock 
remains out a year the longer, that is, 
of two. This IS an ajarming circuml 

K'i'tq'uifite f 7 

t^equmte for fuch undertakings. 

„ the charges of navigation and the rilks are im ' 

S£S“'r=iS5It 

g n ^ the po\ver, fcarce any would have the 
If we confult experience, we lhall find, that menrf mi“' 
derate fortunes only are the perfons who are inclined to 
un great ri&s, in order to make great profits But when- 

once aman is poffeffedofan ample fmuTe hfSfi! 

riches «"joy it with fafety.’ Not that 

iumbeLf,.et where a 


powers 
with food" 
3 and we fiiali 
td in the Indies^, 
rdly. any thing 

not go and cn». 
money in our hands, or if we 
" , 'j we want, a year ■ 

money is paid at the time 
-‘1 it is half done, and- 
From this mode of 
, ■ , ■■ --- price' and'" 

Out hence refults iikewife' 

7 in hand 5 £0 that it 
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'^anited ftock of tlie whole fociety. This neceflity will 

.appear ftiU more evident, if we confider how the buC- 

nefs of buying and felling is managed in India, and what 

^"TrconTra^^Sehand for a cargo, above fifty dif- 
ferent agents muR be employed, who are difperfed in dif- 
ferent parts, at the diftance of three, four, or five hun- 
dred leagues from each other. When the work is done, 
it muft be examined and meafured. otberwife the goods 
would foon 
workmen 


and from the Indu- 
trimes of which the Europeans 
three centuries paft* 
After all thefe details, there are ftill other operations 
remaining, not lefs neceffary. They muft employ wh«- 
fters, men to beat the linens, packers, and even bleach- 
ing grounds, with pools of water fit for the purpoie. 
it would certainly be very difficult forindividualstoat- 
tend and to obfetve all thefe precautions : But mppoung;, 
that, by dint of induftry, there was a poffibilky of ef. 
feding it, it could not be carried on any longer than 
each of them could keep up a continued trade, and re- 
gularly (hip off freili cargoes. All thefe particulars are 
not to be executed in a Ihort time, and not without e- 
ftablilhed connedions. Every private man, therefore, 
fliouid be able to fit out a fhip annually during three 
years, that is, to difbarfe four millions c£ livres It 
is evident that this is impoQible and that inch an un- 
dertaking is only to be compaiTed by a icciety. 

But, perhaps, fome houfes may be eflabafhed in In- 
dia, to carry through the preparatory bufinefs, and to 
keep cargoes in readinefs for the fhips that are to be 
fent off to Europe. 

. This eftabliftiment of trading houfes, at fix thoufand 
leagues from the mothe^ycountry, with the iiKiienfe 
ftock that would be requifite to pay the weavers l>efore- 
hand, leems to be a viliosWry fcheme, iuconfiiicnt with 
reafon and expmence. Can .it be feriouily imagined 
.that any merchants, who have already acquired 'a fortune 
m Europe, will tranfmit if to Afia to purchafe a ftock 
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tune in India, is intent upon returning Home,- ana, m- 
■ftead of trying to increafe it by the'eafy means that pri- 
vate trade offers in thofe parts, as well as the fervice of 
the companies, they all wifli to come and enjoy it quiet- 
ly at home. 

If more proofs and inflances were wanting, we need 
but attend to what paffes in-^Atnerica. If we could fup- 
pofe, that commerce, and the hopes of the profits ariHng 
from it, were capable of alluring rich Europeans to quit 
their native country, it would certainly be to go and 
fettle in that part of the world, which is much nearer 
than Afia, and where they would find the laws and man- 
ners of Europe. It might naturally be fuppofed, that 
the merchants fhould bay up the fugars before-hand of 
the planters, and keep them in readinefs to be delivered 
to the European fliips as foon as they arnve, on recei- 
ving other commodities in exchange, which they would 
afterwards fell to the planters when they wanted them. 
But it is quite the contrary. The merchants fettled in 
America are no more than commiffar.es or fadlors, who 
tranfaft the exchanges between the planters and the Eu- 
ropeans; but are fo little in a condition to carry on a 
brilk trade on their own account, that when a Ihtp has 
not met with an opportunity of difpofing of her lading, 
it is left in truft, on the account ol the captain, in the 
hands of the cdmpaiffary to whom it was conCped. It 
is reafonable, therefore, to conclude, that what is not 
praSifed in America, would ftill be lefs fo in Afi^ where 
a larger Hock would be wanted, and greater difficulties 
muft be encountered. Add to this, that the fuppoied e- 
flabliffiment of trading houfes in Ir.dia, would not fu- 

perfede the neceffity of focieties m Europe ; becaufe it 
would be equally neceffary to d.ffiurle twelve or fifteen 
' hundred thoufand livres*for the fitting out of every 

flip 5 which could ne^er return into the flock, till the 

third year, at fooneft- 


'* About 60,000 1 . on m average, 
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This neceffity being once proved in every poiF.ble 
cafe it is manifeft, that the traded India is of fuch a 
nature, that very few merchants, if any, can undertake 
it upon their own bottom, or carry it on by themfelves, 
and without the help of a great number of aflociates. 
Having demonftrated the neceffuyofthefefocieties,the 
next thing to be proved is, that their intereft, and the 
nature of things, would incline them to unite m one and 

the fame company. . . 1 r 

This propofition depends^upon two principal reaions 5 
the danger cf competition in the purchafes and iales, 
and the necelTity of aiTortments. 

The competition of buyers and fellers reduces the 
commodities to their juft value. When the competi- 
tion of fellers is greater than that of buyers, the goods 
felj for lefs than they are worth j and when there are 
more, buyers than fellers, their price is ralfed beyond 
their ordinary value. Let us apply this to the India trade. 

Wheti we fuppofe that this trade will extend in pro- 
portion to the number of private Chips fent thcie, we 
are not aware that this multiplicity will only increafe 
the competition on the fide of the buyers ; whereas, ifc 
is not in our power to increafe it on the ftde of the tell- 
ers. It is juft the fame thing as if we were to advife a ^ 
number of traders to go and outbid one another^ that 
they might get their goods the cheaper. 

The Indians hardly confume any of the produce, ei- 
ther of our lands, or of our induftry. They have few 
wants, little ambition, and no great aftivity. They 
could eafily want the gold and filver of America, ivhich 
is fo far from procuring them any enjoyments, that it 
is only a means of fupporting the tyranny under which 
the are oppreiied. Thus, as all objeas of exchange 
have no value, but in proportion to the wants or the 
fancy of the exchangers, it is evident, that in India our 
commodities are worth very little, whilft thofe we buy 
there are of great value. As long as we lhall fee no In- 
dian fliips come into our harbours, to fetch away oar 
liaiTs and our metals, we may venture to affirm, that 
thole people are not in want of us, and will confeijuent- 
ly make their own terms in all their dealings with us. 
Hence it follows, that the greater number there are of 
Yon. IX. X European 
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:European merchants who are concerned in this trade’ 
the more the produce of India will rife, and our owa 
fink, in value ; and that, at laft, it will be only by im- 
menfe exports, that we ft<all be able to procure any In. 
dia goods at all. But if, in confequence of this order 
of things, each particular fociety is obliged to export 
more money, without bringing home more goods, they 
tnufl carry on a lofing tr^de j and the fame competiuon 
that began their ruin in Afia, will complete it in Ea- 
.rope ; becaufe the number of fellers being then greater, 
.whilft the number of buyers is Hill the fame, the focie- 
ties will be obliged to fell at a lower rate, after having 
bought at an advanced price. , r • . -d 

The article of affortments is not lefs important. By 
^ITortments is meant the combination of all the feveral 
-^orts of commodities that the difterent parts of India 
produce •, a combination which is proportioned to the 
.prefent plenty or fcarcity of each kind of commodity 
in Europe. On this .chiefly depends the fuccefs, and 
all the profits, of the trade.. But nothing be 

more difficult in pradice, for private focieties.than^is 
affortmeut. How, indeed, fhould thpfe .eircumfcribed 
and unconnefted focieties, whofe intereft it is to con- 
.ceal their operations from each other, acquire thekMW- 
ledge that is requifite for this important .purpofe ? How 
could they direct fuch a multitude of agents as mult be , 
.employed? It is plain, tb^t the fupercargoes and com- 
milaries, incapable of general views would be_ all dik- 
ing for the fame fort of .goods at the fame time, in hopes 
’ If making a g.eater proflt. This would of courfe eu. 
hancfi thf price of that article in India, and lovsrer it in 
'.Europe, to the great detriment of the owners,^ and of 

the nation in, general* ^ « 

All thefe confiderations would certainly not ^fcape 
the captains of fliips ana monied men, who wou d be 
folicited to enter into thefe focieties. They would be 
difcouraged by the fear of ftanding in competition with , 
other focieties, either in the buying, felling, or making 
fp the afforimenu. The number of thefe focmties won d 
-foou be reduced; and trade, inilead of extending, won d 
.be daily contraaed into a narrower circle, and finaUy 
Jbe qvuts dropped, - • 
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T Iri therefore, be for the intereft of thefe pn- 
r°d1’es rle have before obferved, to unite to-' 

ofCoromandtl and o confiEent fyftem, would 

ing united to coHea proper 

affortmeiits for g 

trom when brought home, being col- 

: tv p'-“? p'"r“EV“ " 

‘^BuVifwSbrS v5.rt"o e'^’eV^at any fuch uni- 

couW ^etrtoTe^rnclfrS 

*”7Vt is chiefly as in the prelent inftance, when -they 
? L of beins denied that proteaion which they 
r„frn r»ed of or apprehenfive^hat favours may bo 

Hand la ? wbicLmay-be* injurious to them. Go- 

granted to oth , ■ 7 intereft to encourage this 

fs Irta^nt; tL. fureft, if not the onl^y 
to ScSe, at the cheapeft rate, the India goods 

Jhat are wanted for home-confumption, ana for exp^r- 

Son. This truth will appear 'more ftriting, from a 

a merchant, - w fits out a fliip for 

lad'a wUh a^Lfiderable ftock: . Will he commi liou 

Lera! agents at the fame place to buy 

Certainly not: becaufe he will be fenfible.toat 
by executing his^orders with great fecrecy, 
wLld S-e^he other, and "‘f , 

See of the goods; fo that he would have a fmalkr 
Liantity of the commodity for his money, than it he 
Employed but one agent. The application is eafy : 
GOTcrnmcL is the merchant, and the Company w the 

We have proved hitherto, that, in the India trade, 

the nature of things requires, that' the f 

country (hould unite into one Company, both tor tb-ir 

.»d for to of ».•" 5 J"* 

yet appeared, from whence it can be inf«V’ - ^ 
Lmpany muft be an exdufive one. We 

the contrary, that the exclufive. privilege alwny S 

X a ■ , ■ . 
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to tbefe Companies, is owing to fometbing that is quite 
foreign to the elTencc of this trade. 

When the feverai nations in Europe began to find, 
that it was their interefl to take a part in the trade of 
India, which individuals refufed to do, tho’ thar com* 
merce bad long been open to all, they found it neceila- 
ry to form Companies, and to give them all the encou« 
jagenient that fo difficult an undertakingrequired. They 
advanced money for theizij they endowed them with all 
the attributes of fovereign power, they permitted them 
to fend ambalfadors 5 they empowered them to make 
peace and war 5 and, unfortunately for them and for 
mankind, they have made too much ufe of that fatal 
privilege. They found it neceffary, at the fame time, 
to iecure to them the means of indemnifying themfelves 
for the expences of fettkments, which muif be veiy con- 
iiderable. This gave rife to exelufive privileges, which 
at firfl were granted for a term of years, and afterwards 
made perpetual, from the following circumfiances : 

The brilliant prerogatives granted to the Companies 
were, in reality, fo many impediments to trade. The 
tight of having fortVelfes, implied the neceffity of build" 
ing'and defending them; That of having troops im- 
plied the obligation of payingand recruiting them. The 
fame held good with regard to the perraiffion of feud- 
ing ambaffadors, and concluding treaties with the In- 
dian princes. All this was attended with expences that 
were merely for ffiow^ only fit to check the progrefs of 
trade, and to intoxicate the agents and factors of the 
Companies, who fancied themfeives fovereigns, and 
ed accordingly. 

Nations, however, found it very convenient to have 
3 kind of colonies in Afia, which feemed to coil them 
nothing ; and as it was but reafonabie, whilii the Com- 
panies»bore all the burden of the expences, to fecore to 
them ail the profits, the privileges have been conlinutd.. 
But if, inflead of attending only to this pretended oeco- 
nomy, w’bich could not be laiiing, they bad extended 
their views- to futurity, and connc£led all the events 
which mull naturally Be brought about in the courfe of 
,a, number of years, they mull have forefeen, tiutt the 
,.txpences-of fovereigoty, which can never be afeertained® 

^ ' bt'caufe 
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Becaufe the^lfejend upon numberlefs 

Scu7, .» to... .bfab b..b ‘b' P«.to 

,nd . 1 . Oock ot » tt.di.g CoroJ.ny i 'Jj. 

public treafury mull be exhaufted to affift . 

Company and that their favours, coming too 
only repair the inifchief already Qone, but would not 
remove^the caufe, and would leave the Goiapanies for 
ever in a tote of mediocrity and languor. 

But why ihould not governments at laft ahow th m 
felves to be undeceived ? Why (hould they not take up- 
on themfelves a charge which properly belongs to them,- 

and the burden of which, after having cruflted the Com- 
panies, muft finally fall upon them ? There would be then 
L further occafion for an exclufive privilege. Ihe 
Companies which oowexift.and-arevaluable on account 

of their old connexions and eftabliilved credit, mould b 
carefully preferved ; The appearance of monopoly would , 
vaniih for ever j and their freedom mignt ^"““0 them 
to purfue fome new track, which they could not think, 
of, whilft they were encumberedf with the charges an- 
nexed to- the charter. Oh the other hand, the field of 
commerce, being open to all the tnembers of the Com- 
munity, would fertilize and thrive in their hands- i hey 
would attemot new difeoveriesi and form new enterpn- 
zes. The trade from India to l-ndia, now fure of a mar- 
ket in Europe, would grow brilker, and extend fartbe^ 
The Companies, attentive to all thefe' operations, wo^d 
meafure their dealings by the progrefs of private trade 5 ; 
and this competition, which could not be injurious to a- 
ny, would be beneficial to the-feveral totes. 

■ We apprehend this fyftem would conduce to recon- 
cile every intereft, and is confiftent with all principles. 
Jt feerasto be liable but to one rational o.bjeSion,eithec 
on the part of the advocates for the exclufive charter^ 
or of thofe who contend for a free trade; 

If the former ftiould affert,that the Companies, with- - 
out the exclufive charter, would have but a precarious 
exiftence, and would foon be ruined by private traders j 
Tfliould anfwer them, that they were furely then not in 
earneft, when they affirmed that private trade-could ne- 
ver fucceed. Eor, if it is able to ruin that of the Com-- 
panies, as they now pretend, it can only be by engrof- 
X-S,., 
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Rng every Branch of their trade againftjpr will, by a 
fuperiority of powers, and by the afcenSant of liberty. 
Befides, what is it that really conffitutes our Compa- 
nies ? It is their flock, their fliips, their faaories, and 
not their exclufive charter. What is it that has always 
ruined them? Extravagant expences, abufes of ail kinds, 
viiionary undertakings^ in a word, bad admlniflration, 
far more deftrudlive than competition. But, if the dif- 
tribution of their powers is made with prudence and ce- 
conoroy, if the fpirit of property direds their opera- 
tions, there is no obflacle which they cannot furmount, 
no fu’ecefs which they may not expea. 

If this fuccefs alarms the advocates for freedom ; if 
they ftiould fay, on the other hand, that thofe rich and 
powerful Companies Cwould terrify private men, and 
partly deftroy that general and abfolute freedom which 
is fo neceflary to trade, we fhould not be furprifed to 
hear them flart this objeftion ; for men are almoft al- 
ways guided by reports, both in their aiSions and opi- 
nions. I do not except from this error the greateft part 
of our writers upon revenue. Commercial and ch'il 
liberty are the two tutelar deities of mankind, which 
we all reverence as well as they. But we are not to be 
reduced by words j we chufe to attend .to the ideas 
they are meant to convey. I would alk thofe refpefia- 
ble enthufiafls for liberty, what they would wiili; whe- 
thsr they would have the" law’s abolilh the^very name 
of thofe .ancient Companies, that every citizen might 
boldly rudt into the trade, and that they fhould all 
have the fame means of procuring enjoyments, and the 
fame refources to raife a fortune ? But if fuch laws, 
with all that parade of liberty, are in fail exclufive 
laws; let not the deceitfulnefs of this language induce 
us to adopt them.. When the flate permits alHts mem- 
bers to carry on a trade that requires a large flock, and 
■which confcquently very few are able to undertake; I, 
would afk, what the bulk of the nation gets by this re- 
gniation > It feems as if we meant to expofe their ere- 
dulity,in fuffering them to undertake impo^bilities. If 
we totally fupprefs the Companies,there will be no In- 
dia trade at all, or it will be only carried on by a few 
meiebants, ■ . 
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I ^’lil go fartber ftill, and, bating the article of th^ 
exclubve charter, I will venture to affirm, that the In- 
dia Company, by the manner in which they are fettled, 
have made many people ffiarers in their trade, who 
would otherwife never have been concerned in it. Con- 
fider what a number of proprietors in -every ilatioo, and 
of all ages, partake of the profits of this trade, and you 
will allow, that it \vould have been far more circum- 
fcribed if it had been in private hands j that the exig- 
ence of Companies has onlydifFufed it, whiHl it feemed 
to retrain it; and that the moderate price of the fh ares 
muii be a powerful motive to the people, to wiffiforthe 
prefervation of an ellabliffiment, which opens to them a 
track that would for ever have been ffiut againfl: thensj, 
by a free trade. 

In truth, we believe that Companies and private men. 
might equally profper, without injuring one another, or 
creating any jealoufies between them* The Companies 
might fiill purfue thofe great' objedls, which, by their, 
nature and extent, can only be managed by a wealthy^ 
and powerful'alTociation. Private men, on the contrary,, 
would confine themfeives to fuch objeds as are in a 
•manner overlooked by a great company, but might, by 
proper oeconomy, and the combination of many fmall 
powers, become a fource of riches to the parties con- 
cerned. ■ • ■ ' . 

It is the bufinefs of ftatefmcn, who, by their talents,., 
are called to the management of public affiairs, to decide 
upon the notions of an obfeure citizen, who may have 
been milled by his want of experience. The fyifem of 
politics cannot too foon, nor too deeply, be applied to 
regulate a trade in which the fate of nations is fo much 
iiitereiled, and will, probably, always be an affair of the 
utmofl confcquence. 

To put an end to all intercourfe between Europe and 
India, that luxury which has made fuch rapid progrefs 
in our part of the world ffiould be baniffied from every 
fiate. Our effeminacy ffiould. not create a thoufand 
wants, unknow'n to our forefathers* The rivalibip of 
trade ffiould no longer agitate, the feveral nations who 
vie with each other in amaffing riches. There ffiould b-s 
fuch revolutions in the manners, cuffoms, and opinions 
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of men, as are never, Hkely to happen. We fhould re» 
turn within the limits of nature, which we feemed to 
have abandoned for ever. 

Such are the iail relictions fuggefled to us with re* 
fpect to the connexion of Europe with Alia. Let us- 
now turn our thoughts to Am«rka.. 
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Blfconjery of America. ConqueJI of Mexico \ andfettk^ 
meats of the Spaniards in that part of the Neio M'or/d, 

A ncient HiHory prefents to our 'Parallel of an^ 
view a magnificent fpe< 5 lacle. The cient and 
continued reprefentation of great xevo- dernhiftory. 
iutions, heroic manners, and extraordi- 
nary events, will become more and more interefiing, ia 
proportion to the uncommonnefsofour meeting with 
ctirrences that bear any refembiance to them. .The time 
of laying the foundation of empires, and again over-, 
throwing them, is pail. The man, before vihom the 
Tjor/d was Jilent^ is no more. The different nations of 
the earth, after tedious ilruggles, and obfdnate^ wars 
bet'ween ambition and liberty, feem at lail fettled irrthe 
wretched tranquillity of flave.ry. They now employ 
thunder in their battles, merely to take a few towns, 
to gratify the caprice of a few powerful men; thejt- 
formerly employed the fword in the deflrmElion'or e« ^ 
ftablifiiment of kingdoms, or in vindicating the natural ' 
rights of mankind. Our hiftbry is now infipid and tri« 
fling ; yet we are not become more happy. A Bniform 
and daily plan of oppreijjon has fucceedecl to the trou» 
bles and fiorms of cohquefl: ; and we behold, with in- 
difierence, the various ranks of abjedi Hayes combating 
each other with their chains, for the amufement of their 
mailers. , ^ . 

Europe, that part of the globe which has moil influ- 
ence over all the rell, feems to have fixed itfelf on a fo- 
lid and durable foundation. - The different communities 
of which it coniifts, are almoil equally powerful, en- 
lightened, extended, and jealous. They are perpetu- 
ally making encroachments upon each other; and in the 
midfl of this continual tluduation, fome will gain, and 
others iofe y and the balance will _ alterna.t€ly incline 
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from one lide to another, without ever being entirely 
deRroyed. Religious fanaticifra, and the fpirit of con- 
queR, thofe two diRurbers of the univerfe, have ceafed 
to operate. That great lever, whofe extremity v?as on 
earth, and whofe center of motion was in heaven, is now 
broken j and kings begin to difeover (though not for 
the happinefs of their people, who attra6l little of their' 
attention, but for their own private intereR) that the 
great end of government is to obtain riches and fecuri- 
ty. Hence they maintain numerous armies, fortify their 
frontiers, and encourage trade, 

A fpirit of barter and exchange hath arlfcn in .Eu- 
rope, that feems to open a vaft field of fpeculation to 
adventurers, but delights moft in peace and tranquillity. 
A war, among comnaerciar nations, is a conRagration 
that deRroys them all ; it is an adion, which brings the 
whole fortune of a great merchant into queRion, and 
alarms all his creditors. The time is not far off, when 
the tacit fanclion of government wdil extend to the pri- 
vate engagements between fubjefls of different nations, 
and when thofe bankruptcies, the effeds of v/hich are 
felt at immenfedi Ranees, will become matters of Rate. 
In thefe mercantile Rates, the difeovery of an ifland, 
the importation of a new commodity, the invention of 
fame ufefal. machine, the conftru0:ion of a port, the e- 
Rabiifnment of a factory, the carrying off a branch of 
trade from a rival nation, will be eiieemed atchieve- 
ments of the utmoR importance *, and the annals of oa- 
tioxu will fall to be written by commercial philofophers, 
as they were formerly by hiRofical orators. 

The difeovery of a new world is alone fufficient to 
furnIRi employment for our curiofity. A VaR continent 
entirely uncultivated, human nature reduced to the mere 
animal Rate, fields without harveRs, treafures without 
proprietors, focieties without police, and men without 
manners j what an intereRiog and inilrudWe fpe8:acle 
would thefe have formed for a Locke, a Buffan, or a 
Montefquieu I What hiliory could be fo furprifing, fo 
deiighiful, fo affecting, as the detail of their voyage ! 
But the face of rude unpoliRjed nature is already disfi-r 
gured. We fiiall endeavour to colk£l the features of It* 
iflough now half effaced* as foon as^ we have made the 
' ^ reader 
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reader acquainted with thofe rapacious and favage Chri- 
fiiansj whom an unhappy accident fird brought to the 
other hemifphere. 

Spain, anciently known by the names Ancient revo- 
of Hefperia, and Iberia, was inhabited /ntions of 
by men, who, defended on one fide by Sj>am» 
the Tea, and on the other by the Pyrenean 
mountains, enjoyed, in peace, an agreeable climate, e 
plentiful country, and governed themfelves according to 
their own cufioms. The foutbern part of this nation 
bad, in feme degree, emerged from its ftate of barbarity, 
by means of a tranfient intercourfe it maintained with 
foreigners 5 but the inhabitants of the eoafis on the o- 
cean continued to refemble all thofe nations, which know 
no other occupation but that of the chace. They were 
fo, attached to this kind of life, that they left the toils 
of agriculture entirely to their women j the fatigues of 
which they had brought them to fupport,by efisblifidng 
an annual general affembly, in which thofe who had moif 
difiinguifhed themfelves in the exercife of cultivation, 
received public applairfe. ^ 

Such was the fituation of Spain, when the Carthagi- 
nians caft their longing eyes on a country filled with 
riches, of which its. ftihabitants were entirely ignorant. 
Thefe traders, whofe fliips covered the Mediterranean, 
introduced themfelves in the quality of friends, who of- 
fered numberkfs; commodities, in return for ulelefs me- / 
tals. The temptations of a trade, fo advantageous iqt 
appearance, blinded the Spaniards to that degree, that 
they permitted thefe republicans to build, upon their 
coaits, houfes for their occafional refidence, magazines 
for the fecurity of their merchandife, and temples for 
the exercife of their religion. Thefe efiablifiiments in- 
fenfibly became fortreffes, of which this trading power, 
whofe policy w^as fuperior to its arms, availed itielf, to 
enfiave a credulous nation, always divided within 
and irreconcileabie in its enmities. By bribing fome, 
and intimidating others, Carthage fuceeded in the con- 
queft: of Spain, by the afiiilance of Spanifli ibldiers, and 
bpanidi wealth. ■ 

The Carthaginians having thus become mafiers of the 
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grcateft and moft valuable part of this fine country, 
Ihewed that they either knew not, or defplfed the means 
of ellablifhing their dominion. Infiead of continuing 
to appropriate to themfelves the gold and filver, with 
which the conquered nations were abundantly fuppHed 
from their mines, by exchanging for them commodities 
of little value, they refolved to carry off every thing by 
force. Nor was this tyrannical difpofition peculiar to 
the republic ; the general, the officers, the private men, 
and even the merchants, adled upon the fame principle. 
The violence of their proceedings threw the conquered 
provinces into defpair, and made the apprehenfion of fo 
heavy a yoke intolerable to thofe which were yet free. 
Thefe fentiments determined both the one and the c- 
ther to accept of fuccours, which proved no lefs fatal 
than the calamities they were intended to redrefs 5 and 
Spain became a theatre of jealoufy, ambition, and’ha« 
tred, between Rome and Carthage, 

The two commonwealths contended with great obfii- 
nacy, for the empire of this fine part of Europe j and, 
perhaps, it would at laft have belonged to neither of 
them, if the Spaniards had continued quiet fpedlators of 
the quarrel, and left the rival nations time to exhaufi: 
each other. But, ebufing to become aflors in the 
bloody fcenc, they reduced themfelves to be ilaves to 
the Romans, in which flate they continued till the fifth 
century. 

In a fbort time, the degeneracy .of thofe mailers of 
the world, infpired the favage nations of the north tvith 
courage to feize upon fome provinces that were ill go- 
verned and ill defended. The Swedes, the Vandals, and 
Goths, pafied the Pyrenees. As thefe barbarians were 
robbers by profeffion, they were incapable of becoming 
citizens, and made war upon each other. The Goths, 
fuperior in abilities or good fortune, fubdued the refi, 
and reduced all the kingdoms of Spain into one | which, 
notwithfianding the defers in its confiitution, and the 
unbounded extortions of the Jews, who were the only 
merchants, fupported itfdf till the commencement of the 
eight century. 

At this period, the Moors, who had made themfelves 
Africa-j 'with, that impetuoiity which diftin- 
^ guilhed 
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guijfhed ail their enterprises, pafTed the fea. Thej* 
found a king without virtues and without abilities j a 
multitude of courtiers, and hot one minifler ; foldiers 
without courage, and generals without experience 5 aa 
eiFerainate people, difgufled with the government, and 
difpofed to change their madcr 5 and rebels, who join- 
ed them for the fake of plundering, burning, and maf- 
facring all that fell in their way. In kfs than three 
years, the fovereignty of the Chriftians was dellroyed, 
and that of the infidels cfiablifiied upon a folid founda- 
tion. 

Spain was indebted to its conquerors, for the feeds cf 
tafie, humanity, politenefs, philofophy, feveral arts, 
and a confickrable trade. Thefe flouriihing times lall- 
ed not long. The numberlefs feds that arofe among the 
conquerors, and the irreparable faults they committed iu 
eftablilhing diftindl fovereigns in all the principal towns 
of their dominion, foon put an end to them. 

During this time, the Goths, who, to avoid the Mo- 
hammedan power, had found an afylum in the extremi- 
ty of the Afturias, were labouring under the yoke of 
anarchy, plunged in a barbarous ftate of ignorance, op- 
prefifed by their fanatical priefls, languiihing in inexpref- 
fible poverty, and perpetually haralTed by civil wars* 
Under the influence of thefe calamities, far from avail- 
ing themfelves of the divifions among their enemies; they 
thought themfelves fufficiently happy to be forgotten, 
or not to be known by them. But, as foon as the crow% 
which was originally elei^iive, became hereditary in the 
tenth century; as foon as the nobility and bifiiops be-, 
came incapable of difturbing the ftate, and the people, 
raifed from fiavery, were admitted to a fhare of thego^ 
vernment, the national fpirit began to revive. The A- 
rabians, attacked on every fide, w^ere fucceOivelj firip- 
^ed of their conquefts. At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, they had but one little kingdom remaining. 

Their fall would have been more rapid, had they been 
engaged with a power thatxould have united, in one 
common centre, the conquefls it gained over them. But 
this was not the cafe. The Mohammedans were attack- 
ed fay different chiefs, each of which was at the head of 
an independent flate# , Spain was divided into as many 
VoL. II« . Y , ' kingdoms 
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|:uigdoms as !t contained provinces j and it was not till 
after a long time, many wars and revolutions^ that thefe 
.petty ftates were at-laft melted down into the two mo- 
narchies of Cadile and Arragon. After which the mar- 
ariage of Ifabeila with Ferdinand, bavlog happily united 
all the crowns of Spain in one family, they found them- 
felves equal to the enterprize of attacking the kingdom 
cf Granada. 

This Hate, which fcarcely occupied one eighth part 
of the peninfula of Spain, had always been in a fiourlih- 
ing condition, fince the invafion of the Saracens : but 
its profperity increafed, in proportion as the fuccefTes of 
the Cliriftians induced a greater number of the infidel 
inhabitants to take refuge there j at which time, it con- 
fined of three millions of inhabitants. Throughout the 
reft of Europe, there .were no lands fo well cultivated, 
fuch numerous and improved inanufa£fur.es, fo regulkr 
and fo extenfive a navigation. The public revenues a- 
mounted to feven millions of livres * j a prodigious fum, 
at a time when gold and filver were very fcarce. 

Thefe important advantages, far from deterring the 
monarchs of Cafiilc and Arragon from invading Grana- 
da, were the motives that principally fiimulated them to 
the enterprize. It coft them a ten years bloody war, 
to fubdue this tlouri filing province. The conqueft of it 
was completed by the taking of the capital, in the be- 
ginning of January 1492. 

Cohmbus It was in thefe glorious times that 
farms the ChriHopher Columbus, a man of obfeure 
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reafon itfelf had treated as chimerical, appeared^, to this 
penetrating gemus, to have its foundation in truth. This^ 
idea, perhaps the boldeft that ever entered into tbs heart 
of man, took ftrong polTefBon, of his imagination; and 
having in vain propofed the acquihtion of a new hemi- 
fphere to bis native country Genoa, to Portugal where 
he then reSded, and even to England, which he might 
have expedled would have readily embraced evtry pro* 
of extending its maritime power, he communicated 
his deiigns to Ifabelia, 

The minifters of this princcfs, who looked upon the 
fcheme of difcovering a new world as the proje6l of a 
diftempered brain, treated the author of it, for feme time, 
with that contemptuous infolence, which true genius 
often experiences from men in power, whole abilities do 
not rife beyond the common Handardi But no difficuir* 
ties could difeourage Columbus, who, like all others that 
engage in ji^traordinary enterprizes, had a large Hiare 
of that enthufiafm which renders them fuperior to the 
cavils of the ignorant, the contempt of the proud, the 
evafions of the covetous, and the delays of the indolent* 
At length, by perieverance, fpirit, and courage^ affixed; 
by the arts of prudence and addrefs,^ he furmounted e- 
very difficulty. Having obtained a grant of three fmali 
velfels, and ninety men, he fet fail, on the 3d of Augull 
1492, with the title of admiral and viceroy of the iliands 
and territories he Ihould difeover. 

^ After a long navigation, the diips crews, terrified 
with the idea of the iramenfe tra<a of ocean, which lay 
between them and their native country, began to de- 
fpair of the fuccefs of their undertaking. Their difeon^ 
tent rofe to that height, that they, more than once, 
propofed to throw Columbus over- board, and to return 
to Spain. The admiral concealed bis chagrin, as well 
as he could ? but, finding that a -mutiny would immedi* 
ately enfue, he allured bis companions, that if be 
did not difeover land in three days, he would fail back 
to Europe. For fome time paft, on founding, he had 
found a bottom ; and, from other circumflances, had 
good reafon. to conclude, that he was not far from 
land. 
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It was in the month of 0£lober that 
the new world was difcov^red. Coiumbus 
landed on one of the Lucayas or Babatnji 
iflands, which he called San-Salvadbr, and 
took pofTeffion of it in the naitle of Ifa- 
bellai The Spaniards, at that time, did not imagine 
there could be any injuftice in feizing upon a country 
which was not inhabited by Chriflians. 

The iilanders, on feeing the Ihips, and a race of men 
fo different from their own, were terrified, and ranf 
way. The Spaniards caught fome of them; treated 
them with great civility, and difmiffed them loaded with 
prefents. 

This behaviour entirely difiipated the fears of the 
whole nation ; the inhabitants appeared upon the Ihore 
unarmed* Several of them came on board* They 
viewed every thing with admiration. Their manner was 
free and open. They brought fruits, The^ffiffcd the 
Spaniards in getting on ftore, by taking them upon 
their jfhoulders. The inhabitants of the neighbouring 
5 Hand 8 fhowed the fame obliging difpofition. The failors, 
fent by Columbus to make difeoveries, every where met 
with the kindeft reception, Men,jwomcn, and children, 
were employed in furnilhing them with provifions. They 
Ulled the hammocks where they flept with the finci: 
cotton. But it was gold that the Spaniards wanted \ 
and they foon difeovered it. Several of the favages wore 
ornaments made of this jorecious metal, which they pre- 
fented to their new gueds; who, on their part, were 
snore difguded with the naked appearance and fimplicity 
of tbefe people, than penetrated with their kindnefs 
They were incapable of difeerning in them the genuine 
charaflers of nature, - Surpirzed to find men of a cop- 
per colour, Without beards, or hair on their bodies, they 
confidered them as a race of imperfe^: animals, who 
%v€re only to be treated with humanity, till the neceffa- 
ry information was obtained, in regard to the neighbour- 
ing countries, and the gold mines. 

Having viewed feveral fmailer iflands, Columbus land- 
ed on the north fide of a large ifland, called by the na- 
tives Hayti ; to which he gave the name of Hifpaaie- 
in which is now called San-Iiomingo: He was 
. conduced > 
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conduced thither by fome favages of the other hlands, 
who accompanied him without the leaii diflrull, and 
gave him to underlland, that the great ifland furnifhed 
them with the metal the Spaniards were fb fond of. 

The ifland of Hayti, which is two ban- Ctsjlomf 
dred leagues in lengthy and flxty, and, in oftbepeople 
fome places, eighty in breadth, is divided of Hay^ 
from eafl to w'eli: by a chain of mountains, tifince 
which occupy the centre of the ifland, and knomn by 
are for the moll part deep. Itwasdiflri- the name of 
bated into five populcus kingdoms, the in- Wifpanio* 
habitants of which lived in perfect amity, la. 

Their kings, who are called Caciques, > ^ 

w'cre ahroiate, and much beloved, d'he complexion of 
thefe people was much fairer "than in the other iflands^ 
They painted their bodies. The men went quite na- 
ked. Idle married women wore a kind of cotton pet- 
ticoat, which reached no further than their knees. The* 
girls, as well as the men, were naked.. Their food was 
maize, roots, fruit, and fliell-fi:h. As they were tem- 
perate, nimble, and aflive, but not ilrong, they were 
averfe-from labour. ‘They lived free from care, in a 
ilate of agreeble indolence. Their time w'as fpeot in 
dancing, diverflon, and fleep. By the accounts the Spa- 
niards gave of them, they Ihewed few marks of genius 5 
and, indeed, this mufl: be the cafe with ifianders, who, 
living in a ^ate of feparation from the refl: of mankind^ 
mufl, of neceiiity, have very confined ideas. Detached- 
iocieties arrive at improvement by flow and painful ad- 
vances.^ They derive no ad^^antages of refiaement froai 
thole difeoveries, ivhich time and experience throw in 
the way of other people \ and their adventures are too 
few, to alF^rd them many opportunities of acquiring' 
knowledge.. . . ■ , 

The Spaniards themfelves confefs, that thefe peoples- 
vrere humane, void of malice and revenge, and almoil 
di veiled of any paflion whatever. They were ignorant 
but fhewed no de fire to be inflruSed. 'iliis indifference^ 
and the confldence they put in ffrangers, prove that they 
were' happy. Their hifforj, and their notions of morali- 
tjs were, contained in a calkaioM' of fongs^ which they 
' 3 ■ ‘ ■ Tcirned 
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learned from their infancy : and they had^Jn common 
with all nations, fome fables concerning the origin of the 
human race. 

We. know little of their religion, to which they paid 
r.o great attention j and it is probable that in this re- 
fpevl, as well as in many others, they have been calum- 
niated by the authors of their deilru6lion j who pre« 
tend that thefe iflanders, w'hofe manners were fo gentle, 
•paid adoration to a number of malevolent beings. The 
worfiiippers of a malevolent deity can never be virtu- 
ous.' ■ 

They had no law that preferibed any limited number 
of wives. It wa? common for one of them to have fome 
■priviieges and dilunflions allotted her*, bat thefe gave 
her no authority over the reft. She was one whom the 
hiifband loved the beff, and by whom he thought him- 
lelf befl beloved. On the death of her partner, Ihe fonie- 
dmes caufed herfelf to be buried in the fame grave with 
him. This was not a ciiftom, a duty, or s point of ho- 
nour among this people j but the wife found it impoffi- 
hle to furvive the object of her tendereft afleftioo. This 
freedom in love and marriage, which was authorifed by 
their laws and manners, was by the Spaniards called de- 
bauchery, licentioufnefs, and vice : And to the pretended 
cxceflive indulgence of the iflanders in this point, they 
attributed the rife of a diilernper, which, as a pbilofophi- 
calphyficiaii has lately demoidlrated in a treatire-ou the 
origin of the veneral difeafe, was known in Europe be- 
fore the difeovery of America. 

Thefe iflanders had no other weapons than a bow, and 
arrows made of wood, the point of which, being liard- 
ened in the fire, was fometimes armed with flmrp itones, 
or the bone of a fifli. The ordinary drefs of the Spaniards 
was of itfelf an impenetrable armour againit arrows of 
this kind, fhot with little dexterity, Thefe iveapons, and 
fome fmali clubs, or rather large (ticks, which could iel- 
dom give a mortal blow, were far from niisking thefe 
people formidable* 

They were divided into dilFercnt ckfics, one of 
which laid claim to a kind of nobility : But we are little 
fitouainted eitherwvith the prerogatives annexed to this 
StllnSioHi . or the .-.means of obtaining it* Thk- igno- 
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rant and favage people had alfo forcerers among them, 
%vho were always either the offspring or parents of fu- 

perftiEion. 

Columbus omitted nothing that might engage the 
friendfliipof-thefe iflanders. Bat, at the fame time, he let 
them know, that though he had no inclination to hurt 
them, he did not want the power. The proofs he gave 
an their prcfence, of the furprizing elfesSls of his artillery^ 
convinced them of the truth of what he faid. Thejr 
looked upon the Spaniards as men defeended from heaven j 
and the prefents they received were, in their eftimation, 
not mere curiofities, but facred things. This error was 
produ8:ive of great advantages: Nor was it removed by 
any, a6i: of folly or cruelty. They gave the favage.s red 
caps, glafs beads, pins, knives, and bells, and receivedia. 
return gold and provifions. 

Columbus took advantage of this harmony, to fix up- 
on a place far a fettle ment, which he defigned ihouid 
he the centre of all his future projedls. He ere^ed a. 
fort, with the affikacce of the iOanders,, who cheerfully 
laboured to forge chains for tfacmfelves. He left thirty- 
nine Cakilians in the place j and, having reconnoitcred 
the greateii part of the iiland, failed for Spain, 

He arrived at Palos, a port of Andalufia, from whence 
be had fet fail feven months before. He proceeded by 
land to Barcelona, where the court refided. This voy- 
age was a triumph. The nobility and people went ta 
meet him, and followed him in crowds to the prefence 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella. He prefented to them fome ^ 
iflanders, who had voluntarily accompanied him. He 
pi*oduced pieces of gold, birds, cotton, and many curi- 
oOties, which were valuable, on account of their novel- 
ty, Such a variety of uncommon objeifs, expoied to the 
view of a people, whofe vanity, intiamed by iroagina^ 
tion, magnified every thing, made them fancy that they 
law an inexhauilibie fource of riches for ever doy^ing 
into their country. The enthofiafm even reached the 
throne. At the public audience the fovereign gave 
to Columbus, he was permitted to be covered, and to 
litas a grandee of Spain. He related his voyage to 
them. They loaded him with careiTes, commendations^^ 
md honours; and,> fooa afte'r, he reimbarked with fe-. 

' . ' venteea 
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venteen fail to make new difcovenesj and to edablift 

colordes. 

On bis arrival at San- Domingo with fifteen hundred 
-foldicrs, three hundred artificers, niifiionaries, coroj 
fruits, and fuch domefilc animals as were unknown in 
the new world, Columbus found his fortrefs dcmoiifted, 
and all the Spaniards malfacrcd. It appeared, on exa- 
mination, clear to Columbus, that they had drawn this 
misfortune upon tbemfelves, by their haughty, licenti- 
ous, and tyrannical behaviour : And he had the addrefs 
to perfuade thofe who had kfs moderation than himielf, 
that it was good policy to pofipone their revenge to an- 
other time. They employed tbemfelves entirely in feru- 
tiniaing the mines, the working of which was one day 
to coft fo much blood ; and in building, forts in the 
neighbourhood, with fufficient garrifons to protedl their 

In the mean time, the provifions that 
had been brought from Europe were fppllt 
by the damp heat of the climate.*, and the 
few hands fent over for the purpofe of raif- 
ing vegetables in a country ib favourable ta 
their growth, were cither dead, or difabled 
by ficknefs. The military people were de- 
fired to fuppiy their place 3 but they dif- 
dained an employment that w*as to procure them fub- 
fifience. Indolence began then to be an honourable di- 
ffcindioa in Spain. To do nothing was efieemed the 
chara£teri{lic of a gentleman ; And the meaneH foldier 
chofc to live in the higheif fiile, in a count! y where he 
had the command. The illanders offered them every 
thing*, but they req^uired' more. They were perpetual- 
ly afking them for provifions and gold. In fhort, thefe 
unhappy people harafied themfelves in gardening, hunt- 
ing, fiihing, and working in. the mines, to gratify the 
infatfdble Spaniards, who, at the fame time, confidered 
them in no other light, but that of traitors and rebelli- 
ous flavcs, whofe lives might be taken away at pleafare. 

Columbus, finding that the Indians were exafperated 
by this barbarous treatment, returned from purfuing his, 
difeoyerks, in hopes of bringing the parties to a^recoa- 
- ' ' .ciliation,,;. 
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ciliatlon : But the mutinous clamours of a fierce and 
rapacious foJdierv drove them into hoililities, which 
were contrary to his fentiments* both as a man and as a 
politician. With two, hundred foot, and twenty horfe^ 
be ventured to attack kn army laid to confifl: of a hun- 
dred thoufand men, on the fpot where the city of 
Jago was afterwards built. ' ^ ^ 

The unhappy Indians were conquered before the^ en- 
gagement. They looked upon the Spaniards as beings 
of a fupcrior order. Their admiration, reQsed, and fear, 
w’erc increafed by the European armour: And the fight 
of the horfei in particular, aftonifhed them beyond mea- 
fare. Many of them were fimple enough to believe,, 
that the man and the horfe were the fame animal, or a 
kind of deity. Had their courage even been proof a-* 
gainft thefe impreffions of terror, they could have made 
but a faint refiftence. The cannonading, the pikes, and 
a difeipline to which they were grangers, mull have 
eafily difperfed them. They fied on all fides. They* 
demanded peace, which was granted them, onconditioit 
that they fhould cultivate the land for the Spaniards, 
and furnifh them with a certain quantity of gold every 
month. 

Thefe hard terms, and the cruelties that aggravated 
them, foon became infupportable. To avoid them, the 
iilanders took refiVge in the mountains, where they hop- 
ed to- procure the their, neceflltics'' re* 

quired, by hunting and gathering wild fruits, till their 
enemies, who each of them required more nourifhment 
than ten Indians, finding themielves deprived of provi* 
fions, fliould be obliged to repafs the feas. But they 
were difappointed in their expedations. The Caililians 
maintained themfeives by the iupplies they received from 
Europe, andpurfued their horrid plan with more eager- 
iiefs than ever. No place was inaccefiible to their rage. 
They trained their dogs to hunt and devour the unhappy 
Indians: and fora e of them made a vow to mafiacrc 
twelve every day in honour of the twelve Apofties, .By 
thefe means, a third part of thefe nations was dellroyed. 
On their arrival the ifiand was fuppoied to contain a 
caiilioii of inhabitants. All accounts agree, ' that this ' 
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number Is not exaggerated^ and it is certain, that th. 
population was confiderable. 

Thofe x’vho had the good fortune to efcape mifery 
fatigue, alarm, and the fword, were forced to fubmitu 
the will of the conqueror, who exercifed his power wit) 
more rigour, as it was not now retrained by the prefena 
of Columbus. This great man was returned to Spain, ti 
inform the court of the barbarities, which the charade; 
of the people under him made it impofiible for him to pre 
vent, and which the voyages he was perpetually* engagec 
in, did not permithim to controul. During his abfence 
the colony which he had left under his brother’s com 
mand, was torn by diffenfions, animofities, and mutinies 
No orders-werc obeyed, unlefs when fome cacique wa 
to be dethroned, fome hord pillaged or demolifhed, o: 
fome nation extirpated. The moment thefe favag« 
troops had got poSeSion of the treafures of thefe unhap- 
py people, whofe throats they had cut,,, the dWIurbance! 
were renewed. The dehre of independency, and the 
difficulty of making an equal difiribution of plunder a- 
mbng a fet of men equally greedy, created diiTenfions, 
Authority was no longer refpe6led ; the fubalterns paid 
as little regard to their commanders, as the commandeti 
did to the laws! and open war at laft broke out among 
themfclves* 

. The Indians, who fometimes bore a part in theft 
bloody and deteflable- fcenes, and were always witnefTe* 
of them, recovered their courage a little. Notwithliandr 
ing their fimplicity, they faw far enough, to judge, that 
it was by no means impradli cable to rid themfclves of a 
fmall number of tyrants who appeared to have loft %ht 
of their projeffs, and attended to nothing but the gratb 
fication of the implacable hatred they bote to one ano- 
ther: animated by this hope, they engaged in a confede- 
racy, which was managed with moreaddrefs than could 
have been expefied, and had acquired confiderable 
ffrength. The Spaniards, who perftfttd in deftroying 
each other, notwdihftanding they were threatened by fo 
great a danger, would probably have, fallen victims to 
their own obftihacy, had not Columbus arrived from 
Europe at this critical juncture. 

'The dWinguifhed reception he had met with there, at 
: ■' ' •' , .M, 
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firfl:, had made but a flight impreflion upon the people. 
Time, which brings in refieAion to counterwork the 
magic of entbuflafm, had deftroyed that fondnefs for 
expedition to the new world, which at firif fo Itrongij 
prevailed. The oflentatious difpiay of the treafures 
brought from thence, ceafed to be an incitement : on the 
contrary, the livid complexions of all the people who 
turned home, and the fevere and dirgracefui diilempers 
under which the greater part laboured ^ the accounts of 
the unwholefomenefs of the climate, of the numbers 
who had iofl: their lives, and the hardililps they had 
undergone, from the fcarcity of prqviflons ; an unwil^ 
lingnefs to obey a foreigner, who was blamed for the 
fe verity of his difcipline; and, perhaps, thejealoufy 
they entertained of bis growing reputation, ail contribu*^ 
led to produce an infuperable prejudice againfl: San-* 
.Domingo, in the fubjedls of the province of Caflile, the 
only Spaniards who were allowed to embark in that en- 
terprize. : 

It was neceflary, however, to procure planters at any 
rate : the admiral therefore propofed to have recourfe to 
the .prifons j and, by refeuing the greatefl: malefadors? 
from death and infamy, to make them the inflruments 
of extending the power of their country, or which they 
had been the bane and difgrace. This projedl would 
have been attended with fewer inconveniences in fuch 
colonies as, having gained a more folid eflablifliment, 
might, by the force of their laws, and the purity of 
their manners, reilrain or. correal the excefles of a few 
licentious, and profligate individuals. But infant flates 
require founders of a different charadter from a train of 
banditti. America will never get rid of the remains of 
that alloy which debafed the firfl: colonies that were 
tranfported thither from Europe. Columbus foon 
perienced the ill effects of his injudicious propofaL 
Haibthis enterp'rizing feaman carried out with him 
men of the common ftamp, he might, during the voy- 
age, have infpired them with honefl: principles, at leaff 
if not^with high notions of honour. Xhefe perfons^ 
on their arrival, would have conflituted a majority, and 
the refl: would have been obliged, or rather difpofed to 
adopt ihe examples of rnodemion and obedience they 

would 
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would have fet them* Such a harmony would Ba 
been prod u6iive of the moft falutary effedls, and ha 
eftablifhed the colony on the moft folid foundatio 
The Indians would have been better treated, the min 
worked to greater advantage, and the taxes more eafi 
colIe£led. The mother-country, animated by this fu 
cefs to the greateft attempts, might have formed ne 
fettlements, which would have augmented the glory, t] 
wealth, and the power of Spain. Tbefe important 
vents, which might have been brought forward in a fe 
years, were rendered abortive by this ftngle piece 
jnifmanagement* 

The malefa<ftors who accompanied Columbus, in co 
jundion with the free-booters at San-Domingo, forfi 
ed a fociety the moft abandoned imaginable. Th< 
were ftrangers to fubordination, decency, and hunaanit 
The admiral, in particular, was the objed of their r 
fentmeut, who faw too late the fatal error he himft 
had committed j or into which, perhaps, he had be< 
betrayed by bis enemies. This extraordinary man pa 
very dear for the fame which his genius and indufti 
had procured him* His life exhibited a perpetual co. 
trail between thefe incidents which either elate or d 
prefs the mind of a conqueror. He was not only coj 
tinually expofed to cabals, calumnies, and the ingrat 
tude of individuals, but had the caprice of a haughi 
and fufpicious court to encounter, which by turns r 
warded, or punifhed, caraffed, or difgraced him. 

The prejudice entertained by the Spanifli minifti 
againft the author of the greateft difeovery ever mad- 
operated fo far, that an arbitrator wras difpatched to tl 
new world, to decide between Columbus and his fo 
diets. Bovadilla, the moft ambitious, feif-intereftet 
unjuft, and hot-headed perfon America had evcrbehelc 
arrived at San-Domingo, put the admiral in irons, ar 
condudfed him to Spain like the worft of criminajs* Tl 
court* aftiamed of fo ignominious a treatment, grante 
him his liberty j but without redreffing the injury he ha 
received, or reftoring him to his employments. Sue 
was the fate of this uncommon mao, who, to the aft< 
nidiment of Europe, added a fourth part of the earth, ( 
gather half a world,, to this globe, which had been fo lor 
defolaj ^fa i fo Hitle known* It might reafonaUj hai 
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been expe8:ed, tbar public gratitude would have given 
the name of this bold adventurer to the new hemi fphere, 
the firft difeovery of which was owing to his enterpri« 
2;ing genius. This was the leaifi: homage of refpeft 
that could be paid to his memory : but, either through 
envy, inateiition, or the caprice of fortune in the di- 
Hribution of fame, this honour was referved for Arne- 
ricus Vefpucius, who only trode in the footlleps of a man 
whofe name ought to Hand foremoft in the lift of great 
chara6lers. Thus, the very sera which added America 
to the known world, was diftinguiflied by a fpecimen or 
injuftice, which was a fatal prelude to thofe feenes of 
violence, of which thefe unhappy climes were afterwards 
to be the theatre. 

After the difgraceof Columbus, and the death ofifa* 
bella, thefe abufes became more frequent. Though the 
illandcrs were condemned to undergo a degree of drud- 
gery, which often proved fatal to them, and to pay the 
moft exorbitant lines, they had hitherto continued to 
live in their hords, after the manner of the country, and 
under the government of their caciques. In the year 
1506, Ferdinand was petitioned to make a diftributioti 
of them among the conquerors, that they might be em- 
ployed in the mines, or in any other kinds of labour 
that tyranny, might think proper to infiicl:. Religion 
and policy were the two pretences made ufe of to pal- 
liate this inhuman plan. It was urged, that fo long as 
thefe favages "were tolerated in their fupcrftitions, they 
would never embrace chriftianity 5 and would always be 
in a difpofition to revolt, unlefs their difperfion put it 
out of their power to make any attempt. The monarcli 
complied with their requeft at the inftance of the cler- 
gy, whofe intolerant principles always tranfported them 
into violent meafures. The whole ifland w*as divided in* 
to a great number of diftri^ls. Every Spaniard, whe- 
ther a native of CaiHle or Arragon, was indifcrlminate- 
iy allotted a larger or a fmaller part, in proportion to 
his rank, intereft, or birth. The Indians, affigned to 
each diftri 61 , from this inftant, became Haves, whofe 
fervices and lives were at the difpofai of their mafters. 
This cruel arrangement was ufiqrwards adopted in all 
the, fettlements in: the new world. 

' VdL. II. Z 
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The produce of the ntiines was now more certain. A 
firfl: one half bela!i|;ed to the crown. This claim wj 
?ift€rwards reduced to. one thirdj and at length limite 
to a fifth part. 

The treafures brought from San-Domingo excitei 
the avarice even ofthofe who would not venture to croi 
the feas. The grandees, and thofe who had emploj 
Hients in the fiate, obtained grants, by which they en 
yiched thcmfelves without any trouble. They commii 
ted the care of them to agents who were to make thei 
own fortunes, while they increafed thofe of their princi 
pals. Impoflible as it feemed, there was now an aug 
mentation of cruelties. In five years after this barba 
Tons fyftem took place, the natives were reduced t< 
fourteen thoufand ; and the continent and the adjacen 
ifiands were obliged to be ranfackcd for favages to fup 
•ply their place, ; 

They were indifcriminately chained together liki 
beafts. Thofe who funk under their burdens were com 
pelled to rife by fevere blows. There was no intcrcourf 
between the fexes, but by Health. The men periihec 
in the mines > and the women in the fields, which the) 
cultivated with their weak hands. Their conHitutions 
already exhaufied with exceffive labour, were Hiii fur 
ther impaired by an unwholefome and fcanty diet. The 
mothers expired with hunger and fatigue, prefiing theij 
dead or dying infants to their breafis, ihriveikd andcon- 
tradled for want of a proper fupply of milk. The fa- 
thers either poifoned therafelves, or fought death on 
thofe very trees, on which they had juft before feen theii 
wives or their children expire. 

The Spaniards, before their firft fettlements in the 
new world •were laid wafte by thefe fcfnes'of horror, had 
formed fome of lefs note at Jamaica, Porto- Rico, and 
Cuba, Velafquez, the founder of the laft of thefe, was 
defirous that his colony fhould enjoy, together with that 
of San-Domingo, the advantage of making difeoveries 
upon the continent j and be fixed upon Francis Hernan* 
dez of Cordova, to condu<ft this glorious undertaking', 
lie furnifhed him with three veftels, and a hundred and 
' ten men, with perniiffion to erc6i: forts, to bring olf 
or to export gold at his own difcrelion. This 

. , ■ , ' voyagti 
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^yage, wKich was naade in 1517, was produaive of no 

except the difcovery of Eyncatan. ^ 

fohn o/cryalva, who was fitted out the following 
vear witha view of obtaining a more accurate knowleogt. 
of this country, difcharged his commiffion with ability , 

ed the coaft of Campeachy, purfued his vopge ftiUtar 

Ser northTand difembarked wWver he found a con- 
venient landing place. Thongh he did not always meet 
with a favourable reception, his expedition proved ex- 
ttetnely fuccefsful. He brought home a 
of void, and got a fufficient infight into the extent, -o- 
pulenoe, and ftrength of Mexico. 


The conqueft of this vaft enipire ap- 

peared too great an undertaking for a man 
of Gryalva’s abilities. ^ Fernando Cortea,^ conquej! of- 
1 ^-ho was more diflinguliked on account ot 
the world entertained ot V^^^thap^ 

his future condu8:> than by the great ler- pgf^^d 
vices he had already performed, was unani- 
moufly fixed upon to carry this plan into 
execution. According to the reprefenta- 
tion given of him by his adherents, U appears that he 
had fuch an uncommon ftrength of conftltution, that njj 
was able to undergo the greateft fatigues j that he poK 
feffed eminent degteey a- 

fagacitj, which forefaw^ every thing; ptacuce ot mind, 
not to be overcome by the moft uncxpeifted eveatsj that 
he was fruitful in expedients ; that he knew how to re-i 
duce thofe to fubjeaion, who refufed to liften to terms 
of accommodation ; that his conftancy was fuch, that be 
never receded from the point in view ; and that he had. 
that enthufiaftic love of glory, which has ever been con- 
ftdered^as the leading qualiScation in a hero, 1 Ins ad- 
vantageous idea has long prevailed among tne generality 
of people, ^ whofe judgments are, and mull ever be regu- 
lated by the ftandard of fuccefs alone. But fince philo-^ 
fophy has thrown a new light upon hiftory, it is become 
E matter of doubt, wBetber.the faults of Cortez did not 
overbalence his great qualities* 

' Be this, howev^, as it may, this maiii who waS' ai- 
; . Z z. . terwards 
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tcrwards fo celebrated, was no fooner uivefled bj Vela 
quez with the comipand of the moll important exped 
lion that had hitherto been undertaken to the new wor] 
than he found himfelf on an eminencej which prefente 
the profpeds of fame and fortune in all their charm; 
Having furmounted theobilacles which jealoufj and er 
mity threw in his way, he fet fail, on the loth of Ff 
bruary 1519. His forces confiiled of five hundred an 
cjght folaiets, a hundred and nine failors, with their pre 
per officers; fome horfes, and a fmall train of artilier) 
This armament, inconfiderable as it was, was not € 
quipped by government, which only lent the fanciio 
of its name to the attempts that were made to difeove 
new countries, and form new fettlements. They wer 
all carried on at the expence of private perfons, wh 
were ruined, if they failed in their enterprizes ; whii 
their fuccefs enlarged the dominion of the mother-coun 
try. In the courfe of thefe early expeditions, the fiat 
did not form any . plan, advance any money, or raife m 
troops^ The love of gold, and the fpirit of chivalry 
which fill! prevailed, were the only incitements to in 
dufiry and at 5 iivity. Iheir infiacnee, however, was fi 
powerful, that not only the common people, but grea 
numbers of diilinguiffied rank, flew with inipatience t' 
mix with favage^ in the torrid zone, where the climat 
is frequently unwhoJefome, 'Fhere was. perhaps, at iha 
time, no people upon earth, Spwiard^ |1 

frugal, fo mucki^Hircd“tc fatigue," or fo accuftomed ti 
the Inremperature of a hot climate, as to be able to en 
dure fo many hardlhips. 

Cortez, who was remarkable for thefe qualities, in hi 
way, attad?:ed the Indians at Tabafeo, defeated them ii 
leveral engagements, granted them peace, entered intc 
an alliance with them, and brought away feveral ofthei 
women, who were very glad to follow him. Ibis rca. 
dinefs of theirs had a natural caufe. 

In America, the men were in general addidled to thal 
lhameful kind of debauchery which ihccks nature, anc 
perverts animal infim.d. This depravity has been attri- 
buted by fome to natural weakuefs j v^hkh, Ii9weve,r5 
fiioffid. rather feem to reprefs, than to encourage it. il 
:i»ay, Jjeihaps, be aferibed to the heat of the climate, the 
. j '■ ' coniembt 
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<Dostempt the men have for the fofterXcx, the little pkar^ 
fare that can be experienced in the arms of a woman ha^’ 
railed with labour, the incondancy of talk, the caprice 
which incites us, in every particular, to enjoyments that 
are kail: common, and to a certain purfuit after pleafure, 
more eafy to be conceived, than explained with decency* 
Beiides, have not thafe huatlng„.parties, in which the 
men are frequently abCent from the women for two 
months, contributed to familiarize men more with each 
other? This vice is, therefore, in thefe countries no- 
thin^ more than the coufequence of an univerfal and 
violent patlion, which, even in civilized countries, cram- 
pies upon honour, virtue, decency, probity., the ties of 
confanguiirity, and patriotic fentinaeut : beildes that thero 
are fome ucfcions, to which civilized people have, with 
leafon, attached moral idea$, thatnever have entered ia-* 
to, the minds of favages,- - ^ 

However this may be, the-- arrival of ' the ' Europeans* 
raifed new. ideas in the. American women* Tuey thre^v 
themfelves, without re,rer%’'€, into the arms of thefe libi- 
dinous itrangera, who had inured themfelvcs to cruelty, 
and whole avaricious hands were drenched in bloqtL 
Wliiis the unfortunate remains of thefe favage nations 
were eodsavouringto feparate them feives from the fvvord 
that purfaed them, by immenfe trails of defarts, tbejr, 
wome?i,. who had been hitherto too much negle^edj,. 
boldly , tripling on the carcafes of their chUdreni apd. 
of:.,thely,murd'ered: hulbandsy.;..w«utto.,feeh th^:ir:dell 
even in their camp, in order to entice them to lhare the 
ardent tranfports with which they were devoured. Tfai$ 
fury of the American women, in favour of the Spa- 
niards, may be reckoned among the caufes that contri- 
buted to the conqueil of the new world. Thefe womea. 
ufuaily ferved them as guides, frequently procured them 
fubh'ftaace, and ibmeumes betrayed confpiracies " tO;.. 
them. . , . , ' 

The mod celebrated of thefe women was named Ma- 
rina, Though ihe was the daughter of a pretty power-, 
fui cacique, ihe had been reduced, by fome dagiiiar e- 
vents, to a date of flavery among the Mexicans from 
her cadieft infancy.. She. had been brought by frelh ia- 
cidcsts to Tabafeo^ before tho amval -of the. Spaniards^ 
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Struck with her vigour and her charms, they foon diflii 
guilhcd her from the refl* Their general furrehdere 
his heart to her, and at the fame time excited a wan 
paffion In her breafl* In the mid ft of amorous embrace 
llie readily learned the Spaniih language. Cortez, on h 
part, foon difcovered the intelligent mind, and refolul 
charader of his miftrefs ; and not only made her his ir 
terpreter, but alfo his advifer. All hiftorlans agree, thj 
ftie aded a conliderable part in every enterprize again 


It has been alledged, that this empire ha 
not then been founded above a centuryv I 
order to cftabliih a circumftance of fo littl 
credibility, it is neceilary we ihould have c 
ther teftimony than that of the Spaniard 
%vhQ had neither the ability nor the will t 
examine any thing and better authority tha 
that of their fanatic priefts, who wanted; t 
eftablifti their own fuperftitions, by aboliftiip; 
the worftrip of thefe people. What fhoBl 
we have known of China, if the Portuguef 
had been able to fet it on fire, overthrow or deftroy i’ 
as they did the Brazils?* Should we now converfe abot 
the antiquity of its books, its laws, and its manners 
When fome few philofophers have been fuffered to p€ 
netrate into Mexcio, there to find out and clear th 
ruins of their hiftory, and that thefe learned men ffia 
neither be monks nor Spaniards, but Englifti and French 
men, who will he allowed every liberty, and have a] 
the means of getting "at the truth j then perhaps we ma; 
learn, whether, barbarifm has not deftroyed the ancien 
records that might have difcovered the traces of it. 

Oar lights, concerning the founders of the empire 
are not more certain than thofe we ha%^€ with refped; t< 
the asra of its foundation. This is another of thofe facets 
of the knowledge of which, the ignorance of the Spa- 
niards has ^deprived us... Their credulous hiftorians have. 
indeed, told us, in -au uncertain and vague manner,, that 
f6me l&foanans,. who formed. 'a national -body,. 
fvpm the nerth of this continent, had fucceeded .in Tub- 
idfeaing_.feccei5’?cly fome favages bom under a milder 
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and who either did not live in a focial Hate, or formed 
only fmall focietiesj 

Aii that we can affirm, is,' that Montezuma tyas the 
foverei^n of Mexico, when the Spaniards landed on the 
coaits of that empire. This monarch was foon informed 
of the arrival of thefe Grangers, Throughout this vaft 
extent of kingdom, couriers were placed at different 
didances, who fpeedily acquainted the court with everj 
thing that happened in the raoHdiHant provinces. Their 
difpatches were made up in pieces of cotton, upon which 
were delineated the feveral circum dances of the alTairs 
that demanded the attention of government, .Tne dgiires 
were intermixed with hieroglyphic cbarai5iers, which 
fupplied what the art of the painter had not been able 
to exprefs. 

It was to he expedled, that a prince who had been 
raifed to the throne by his valour, who had extended 
his empire by conqueH, who had numerous and difci- 
piined armies, would either fend to attack, or would 
himfeif fail upon a handful of adventurerss who dared to 
infefi: his dominions with their rapine. This, however^ 
was not the cafe. The Spaniards, who had always an 
irrehliible turn to. the marvellous, endeavoured to ex* 
plain, by having rccourfe to a miracle, a condudf fo e- 
vidently oppofite to the charader of the monarch, and 
fo incompatibie with his htuation. The writers of this 
fuperflitioiis nation have not. fcrupled to declare to the 
whole univerfe, that, a little before the difcovery of the 
new world, it had. been foretold to the Mexicxans, that 
an invincible people from the eaft would foon come a- 
ihong them, who would, in a memorable and terrible 
manner, avenge the gods, enraged, on account of their 
horrid crimes, and particularly by that vice which is 
moft repugnant to nature. . This fatal prediaion alone, 
they fay, fafcinatcd the great underftanding of, Monte- 
zuma, By this impofture, they have imagriied, that 
they fhould gain the double advantage of juitifying their 
ufurpations, and making heaven anfwerable for a part 
of their cruelties.. This, abfurd fable .has for a long 
time obtained credit, among fome perfons in both hemi- 
fpheres 5 and fuch infatuation is not fo furpriiing, as it 
might at firll be imagined,* The reafoUs ofdt wiil-be 
»ade.:evident^ by a few redeSions^ 
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Tile eartli has ever been fubje£l to-rcvolutions. Be-. ^ 
fides its diurnal and annual motion frora weft to eaft, it 
may have an infenlible one, vrhkh, though filent as the 
lapfe of time, produces a revolution from north tofouth 3 . 
and which the moderns have juft begun to difcover, 
without pretendlng,'bowcver, either to mark the eeraof 
its conrunencementj or to trace its progrefs-bj any caU- 
culetion. 

This inclinatioa would be only apparent, if it were 
owing to the heavens, which, by a ilow motion, propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the orbs they contain, at- 
tradl them and the fun towards the pok $.but it would 
be a real one, if our globe, by its natural conilitution, , 
verges as it were infenfibly to a poiar, oppoftie to this 
■fecret inotlcn of the heavens. . How'ever this may be, by 
the natural cpnfequence of this inclination, the earth^a 
axis, being conftantly declining, it may happen, that 
what we call the, oblique ipbere may become a right 
one, and what was a right fphere, may, in its turn, be- 
come ah oblique one~that the countries now lying un- 
der the equator, might tormerly have been under the, 
poles, anU what is now the frigid zone, may have be» 
fore been the torrid. 

‘'Hence ■ we may conclude, that this great- variation in 
the polition of the whole body^ of the eafth^.muft^pro- 
dace many particular alterations on its furfacer The 
, ocean, which acis as the inftriiment of all thefe fmalkr 
chang?:?, fo’dowing, the, diliereut iuclination of the axis, . 
retires from one iraft of land, and occupies another, oc- 
cjliionbg thofe inundations or deluges which have iac « 
csiiively overflowed the face of the globe, drowned its 
inhabitants, and every .where left viflble marks of ruin 
and devaftation, or lading memorials of their fatal ef- ■ 
fefls in the animls or traditions of mankind. 

Thefe perpetual contelis between the earth and the 
ocean, though two eiements of oppoflte natures, are in« 
feparably coune61ed. The earth, by ingulphing the w'a- 
lV*s in her internal cavities, and the fea, by encroaching 
and fwallowing up large trads of land, makes, the 
^^Rbitanta of the giobe feufibie of the danger of their 
feuation, and alarms them with the profped of thek 
« l^Mldibg fate* - The lively recoUeiiioa of paft, natu- 
' "■ ' ■ ' turalij; 
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naturally begets a. dread of fature changes. Hence the 
nniverfal traditions concerning deluges in the prlier 
ages, and the expectation of the future' coaiagration of 
the world. The violent agitations which have been felt 
“ in every part of the globe, earthquakes occafione'd by 
inundations, or volcanoes produced by thofe convuiions, 
raife arid cherifh dreadful apprehenfions in the minds of 
men. As this terror is the parent of fuperftition, it 
has every where received the fanCtion of its author!* 
ty : and it is obferved to operate mod drongly in coun- 
tries, fuch as America, where the vefliges of thefe re- 
volutions of the globe are mofl remarkable, or mod re- 
cent. 

Man, once poiTelTed with fear, condders a hngle cala- 
mity as the parent of a thoufand others.* Earth and. 
heaven feem equally to confpire bis ruin : he fees death 
both above and beneath him : he confiders events which 
accidentally happen at the fame junflure, as connefled 
in the nature and the conilitution of things : and as moft 
of the tranfaffions oa this globe appear under the afpe^ 
of Tome conftellations, the liars are accufed of having 
a diare in every calamity, the. caufe of which is un- 
known 5 and the mind of man, which has ever been be- 
wildered in its inquiries concerning the origin of evil, 
has been led to fuppofe, that certain hmilar afpeds of 
the planets, however common, have an Immediate and 
neceilary indueice on all revoiu| 5 ons accotripanying or 
fucceeding thefe appearances. 

Foiitical events, in particular, on account of their 
greater importance to mankind, have ever been confider* 
ed as more immediately depending on the motion of the 
liars. Hence thofe fa Ife prediflioiis and terrors, which 
have in all ages kept the world iu awe 5 terrors,, the ori* 

gin 

^ On the furface of America may be fecn flill deeper im- 
prelhons of the ravages which water aud hre are conftantly 
making every wdiere. The vaft gulfs, immenfe lakes, number- 
leis iflands, great rivers, high mountains, lands feldom inhabt-. 
ted, far iefs peopled, all thefe bear'witnefs £0 the plagues and 
calamities wherewith nature has afdisSled this part of the globe ; 
ail of them trike the mind with that dread of annihiiation, 
which fuperflition has fo often made a bad afe of, in order, £0 
.maintain her empire over the world. 
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gm aod progrefs of which, are entirely owing to the dif- 
ferent degrees of ignorance in mankind. 

Though Montezuma, as well as many other perfonSj, 
might pofiibly have been affe^fted with this difeafe ofthe 
human mind, there is no circumilance that can induce 
I 2 S to impute this prevailing weaknefs to him. His po- 
litical condu6l, however, was not the wifer on this ac« 
count. Since this prince had been upon the throne, he 
no longer had difplayed any of thofe talents that placed 
him upon it. Faffing his life in a ilate of effeminacy 
and indolence, he dcrpifed his fabje^ls, and opprelFed; 
his tributaries. His mind was fo debafed and corrupted, 
that even the arrival of the Spaniards could not roufe 
him into action. He wafled, in negoctations, the time 
he ffiould have employed in combat, and was delirous of 
fending away, laden with prefents, enemies he ought to 
have deffroyed* Cortez, to whom this fupinenefs wa$ 
very convenient, omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to encourage it, and alwayN treated with him ii^ 
the moll friendly terms. He declared, that he was fent 
merely with orders to hold a conference with the power- 
ful emperor of Mexico, on the part of the greatell mo- 
narch of the call. Whenever fie was preied to reim-' 
bjitk, he always anfwered, that he had never fent away 
any of iiis arnbaffadors, without giving him an audience. 
At length the deputies finding him determined, w'^ere o- 
bligxd, according to tlieir inltrudions, to have recourfc 
to menaces, and fpoke in high terms of the opulence 
and Hrength of their country. Cortez then turning to 
his foldiers, told them. This ts exstiify whai we werem 
fearch of; great dangers and great ^ wealths He had then 
completed all his preparatives, and gained every infor- 
mation that was neceffary. Refolved, therefore, to 
conquer or to perifli, he fet fire to all his fhips, and dl- 
redled his march to the capital of the empire. 

In his way, he met with the republic of Tkfcala,. 
who had always- been enemies to the Mexicans, who 
wanted to make it fabjed to their empire. Cortez not 
_ doubting that they would favour his proje£ls demand- 
:VM j^ermiffion tb pafs through their empire, sind^pcopo- 

...alliance.*, both which ■ were ...refufed, for.,...i‘e.affms. 

that we never have been able to karu* The furprizing 
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accounts given of the Spaniards, aftonilhed the inhabi- 
tants of Tlafcala, but did not dtfmay them. Thej 
foueht four or five battles ; in one of which the Spaailh 
troops were broken, and in danger of being defeated, 
had not fome diffentions happened in the enemy’s army, 
Cortez was obliged to entrench himfelf j and the 1 iai- 
calans, who wanted nothing but arms to make them vie- 
torious, ruflied to death upon his breaft-works. 

Another circuniftance which contributed not a little 
to their defeat, was a certain point of honour diflated by 
the feelings ofcommon humanity, adopted by the Grieeks 

at the fiege of Troy, and by fome nations among the 
Gauls. This was the dread and difgrace of fuffering 
the dead or the wounded to be carried off by the ene- 
my. An attention to. this point occafioned a continual 
confufion in their army, and abated the vigour of their 
3tt)2chs# 

The form of government among thefe people was ve- 
ry fingular, and, in many refpeds, at kaft, may be pro- 
pofed as an excellent model. The country was divided 
Into feverai which were ruled,, by princes ,whp 

were filled Caci<|iies. ' They led their fabjeSs into the 
field, levied taxes^ a»d adminillercd jullice ; but their 
laws and edids were to have the fandion of the fenate 
of Tlafcala, in which the fupreme authority reiided. 
This body was compofed of citizens, chofen out of each 
didrid, by an affembly of the people. The and 
mannera of -the 'TMcalam wcrcextrcmely fevere. F^dfe- 
hood, filial ingratitude, and thh crime againll nature, 
were punifhed with death. Polygamy was tolerated by- 
law. Their climate led to it, and the government en- 
couraged it. 

Military merit here, as in all uncivilized Hates, or 
fuch as afpire to conqueH, was in the high#il efteem. 
In their warlike expeditions, they carried in their qui- 
vers two arrows, on which were engraven the figures of 
two of their ancient heroes. They began the engage- 
ment by difeharging one of thefe arrows, which it was 
a point of honour to retrieve. Their drefs was different 
in towns from what it was when they were in the field* 
They are celebrated for opennefs and fincerity in their 
public treaties, and the veneration they paid to old men. 
^ ■ ■ -Theft. 
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1 heft, adultery, and drunkennefe, were held in detefl- 
tJon; and the_ perfons guilty of thofe criaies wer 

liquors were allow 

fatigues^ wS ^ th 

The Tlafcalans had their pIeafure-o-arden« .u * 
baths. They were fond of dr„ci„g. p^v t 

tncal aaiuletnents. One of their principal divinities ws 
t.ie goddefs of love, who had a magnificent temple 

celebration of hei 

tbe^mnfl extent, nor was it 

rte moft fertile fpot in this part of the world. Though 

“pp 7’ ” very populous, afd 

’'Tj Spaniards difdained 

^ acknowledge of the fame fpecies with themfelves. 
One of the qualities of the Tlafcalans, which excited 
their contempt the moft, was the love of liberty. They 
fancied that they had no government, becaufe it was not 

from that of Madrid ; no virtues, becaufe they were not 
of the fame religious perfuafion; and no underftanding, 
becaufe they did not adopt the fame opinions. 

National prejudices were, perhaps, never idolized to 
that degree among any people, as among the Spaniards 
then, and even at this day. By thefe prejudices, all 
their fentiments were diaated, their judgments influen- 
ced, and their charaaers formed. I'he glowing and 
manly genius they derived from nature, made them only 
more inpnious in inventing fophifms tojuilify their er- 
rors. Never was the perverfion of human reafon main- 
tained in a more dogmatical, determined, obfiii,ati&5«,d 
artful manner. Nor was their attachment to their cut 
toms lefs violent. They could not allow any people up- 

tT/n^ and virtuous as 
tfaemlelyes. This national pride, carried to an excefsof 
infatuation beyond example, would have inclined them 

u contemptuous light as 

riafcala. They would have treated the Chinefe as brutes, 

S i'zss. "“‘“f ““S'. •pp«ir...; 
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' Notwltliftandiiig this haughty and imperious turn of 
luindy the^ made an alliance with the TIafcalans, who 
ftirniihed them wkh' troops- to cdndu<S their march| aaci 
fupport them 20 their enterprize. 

With this reinforcement, Cortez %dvm» Cwtm ai* 
ccd towards the capital city/ through a mances 
fertile country, watered by fine rivers, ivardi 
and interfperfed with towns, woods, cul- ALxica; 
tivated fields, and gardens. The foil maimers, 
produced a variety of plants unknown in rehgwnp^. 
■^Europe* Birds of the mot glittering pla* §omr'M* . 
taage and animals 'Of a new fpecies, appeared . 
in great- abundance. Nature only changed riches of 
her appearance, by affuming a more agree* ibe 
able and rich drefs. The temperature of the ai the qr* 
air, and the continual heats which were not rival af the 
infupportable, preferved the earth in con- Spankr^Sm 
iaet verdure and fertility. Some trees were , 
covered with .bloffoms, others with delicious fruits; and 
.the, fame '-graiu’ was fa wing in one fie| 4 j, ind' reaping, in 
another. ’ - ' ■ " : 

The Spaniards feemed to be infenfible to the beauties 
of fo new a feene. They faw that gold vras the com- 
mon ornament of the houfes and temples ; that the arms, 
furniture, and perfoas of the Mexjcfp's,_, weres f#af 
with the , This'^dne theff 

divinity in Heaven itfelf, and always fixing his eyes 
on its golden porches. 

Moatezuma^s wavering difpofition, and, perhaps the 
fear of contaminating bis former glory, prevented him 
from falling upon the Spaniards at their. aiTival; .fro,ti 
joining, the Tlafcalaiis, who ^ere braver than hec, .md, 
a,tt^hi'Ogj comiuerors, -who were fatigued 
'own .viHories. He ieeiped to' have nO'Other , 

to. endeavour to divert Cortez from his defign of «ltipg 
y.s capital, and at laH determined tO', introduce Jbiini iula 
it himielC Jie,had, under his. coiii.]^|iid, thirty klpgs^r ' 
jrinccs, many of whom were in a^edi^tidn' to , bring, •»' ' 

■ Bumerous aHBj into the field,; ,-Hi| rioW'wre immenfe, , 
and his power abibkto, * Jt |s faidj that . hi^ fubje^s 
: ¥owTL . r-Az ■ - bk* , 
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had no fmall lhare of under Handing, knowledge^ indu! 
try, and politenefs* They werd warriors^ and had higi 
motions of honour. 

Had the emperor of Mexico known how to avail him- 
felf of thcfe advantages, his throne would have been im- 
moveable. But this prince, forgetting what he owed 
to himfelf, and to his Ration, did not ihew the leafl: ia- 
Rance of courage, or ability 5 when be might have 
Grufhed the Spaniards by the exertion of his whole force, 
motwithflanding their fuperionty in difcipline and arms, 
he rather chofe to have recourfe to perfidy. 

While he loaded them with prefents, careiTes, and e- 
very token of refpedi: at Mexico, he gave orders to at* 
tack Vera-Cruz, a colony the Spaniards had eHabli&ed 
with a view of fecuring their retreat, and of being fur- 
miftied with fupplies* Cortez acquainted his companions 
with the news, and told them, ‘ That it was abiblutely 

* neceRary to furprize ihefe barbarians with ex* 

* traordinary exploit ^ and that he refolved to feize the 

* emperor, and make himfeif maRer of his-perfon.’ His 
dcfign being approved, he inHantly marched with his 
ohicers to Montezuma’s palace, and told him he muR 
either follow him,' or die* The prince, whofe pulib- 
^nimity could only be equsalled by the ralhnefs of his ene- 
mies, refigned himfeif into their hands. He was obliged 
to confent to the punidiment of the generals, who had 
a 61 ed only in obedience to his orders : and completed 
Ms difgrace, by fubmitting to do homage to the king of 
Spain. 

In the tnidft of this fqccefs,- Cortez received advice, 
that Narvaez ^as difpatched by the governor of Cuba,, 
witfe-a 'fmall army, to .deprivi^ him' of his comnqand* He 
, marched towards his rival, engaged, hnd tdok hi'k - jii- 
foner. He ordered the vanquiihed to lay down their 
arms, but afterwards reRored them, and propofed that 
they ihould follow him. He gained their aifedions, by 
his opennefs and magnanimity j the army of Narvaez 
inliRcd under bis fiandardj and he returned to Mexico, 
where he had left two hundred men to guard the em- 
peror. 

Commotions were -excited among the nobility of 
- who deeply relented the captivity of their 

. . - prince; 



prince -y and tne inaiicreec zeai or me opaniaras caving’ 
prompted tHem to d'iilnrb a puUiefeftival, celebrated im 
, honour of the deities of the country, by dellroying tlieir 
altars, and making a malTacre of the worfhippsrs and 
prleits, had provoked the people to take up arms. The 
only mark of barbanfrn among the Mexicans, was their 
fuperMtion: their pricfis, however, who were a dirgrace 
to humanity, made a moil: fcandalous abufe of that a- 
borninable worOiip, v^hich they had inipofed upon the 
'credulity of the people. This government, like all o« 
ther civilized nations, , acknowledged a faprenie being, 
and a_future hate of rewards ^nd punhhments: but ihefe 
ufefurdbHrines were difgraced by a mixture of.abfu.r^, 
dity, which rendered them altogether incredible. , “ 
The religious fyftcm of thh Mexicans taught them 
"to expert the final cataftrophe of the world, at the con- 
eJufion of every century : and that year was difiin^aiih- 
ed throughout the whole empire, by every mark of grief 
an4‘,5piillernat'ion. The' 'Mexicans -invoiced inferior pow-’' 
er$, ’}ni the _ fame 'ijaanner as , other mtidnshave ihvok^icf. 
Genii, Cami^, Manitous, Angels, an 3 ^ Fetiches# > ftc 
loweft deities in this clafs had all their temples, images, 
employments, and difiindi authority afllgned them» 
together with the power of working miracles. They 
had their holy water to fprinkle the people ; and the, 
emperor drank_ of it. ^Fdgr|mages, ^ „ 

na|ioni to the War 

thep'VWei^' lio ftranget^ to expTatfons. penances, ’ihoHifi-' 
cations, and abfii nance. They haa ibme fuperftitious 
obfervances peculiar to themfelves. A Have was annti-^ 
ally chofen, and fhut up in the temple j to him they 
paid adoration, offered mcsnfe, invoked him as a deity, 
and concluded the- feene, by cutting’ his, throa't with* 
great folemnity. ’Another “piece of faperftitio^b^F*''* 
which no ''traces afe tO' be'' found' in any othw younti^,-'" 
was this j On’ ct'rtain day's, , the* prieds ;made‘ a ftatue' 
of p|l!e,yvhich they Tent to yhe oven: ’they placed. itb'' 
upon an altar, where it became a. divinity, ' Upon this 
day, innamberable crowds of people docked to the tb'mk ' 
pie. The priefts. cut the'ilatue itipkceSjand^dillribjUted^'' 
a partion of it .to all the perfons iiVtlie’ affembly, ‘.who 

‘ , ‘ V^.‘ ' , , iito- . 
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tTciiVoS fwallowing 

y ®*- Mexicans facrificerf their prifoners of war 

Jn the temple of the god of battles. The priefls after- 
wards ate them, and fent portions to the emperor, and 
the principal lores of the realm. When peace had lall- 
ed tome time, thej took care to have it inlinuated to the 
emperor, that the gods were perilhing with buneer ■ 
and war was commenced with no other view than t6 
make prifoners. Sucli a fySem of religion was, in e- 
very view, odious and terrible ; and all its ceremonies 
were of a difmai and fanguinary call. They kept man, 
kind perpetually m awe, were calculated to make the 
people ^uel, and to give the priells an unlimited autho- 
nty, 1 hefe barbarous abfurdities, though they might 
the deteftetbn of the Spaniards, c 4 m not 
jMify their attempts, to fupprefs them by the grkteft 
craeltics. They could not jufiify them in attacking 
and murdering a people affembled in the principal tem. 
pie ot the capital 5 or in affaflinating the nobles, in or- 
der to leize upon their poffeflions. 

On his return to Mexico, Cortez found the Spaniards' 
Alleged in the place where he had left them tci guard 
^he emperor. It was not without difficulty, that he 
opened a paiTage to join them ; and when he was at 
their head, he was obliged to fuflain many powerful at- 
tacKs. lhe Mexicans gave proofs of extraordinary cou- 
rage. fhey cheerfully devoted themfelves to certain 

. !L"* tljey thcatfeKfs in- 

to the rpuks ot the Spaniards, with a view * 
t|«ir.arms ufelefs, or wreding thein but of the* 

^veral attempted to enter Cortez’s palace by*" 
braiures, where thb cannon were placed ; and tt 
not a man, who would not have courted death, to pro- 
cure the deliverance of his country from the tyranny of 
tbefe foreign afurpers. Cortez having taken pofreffion 
ot a temple, which was an advantageous poll, was view- 
ing, trom a platform, the engagement in which the Jn- 
dians fought defperately for the recovery of their loft 
;»»y.3»hea two young Mexican noblemen threw a- 
• areas, and came over to him as deferters. 

‘ ' BJacing 
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Placing one knee on thz ground in a fappliant poftare, 
they feiaed him, and tlirevi? them&lFes froaa tlie plat- 
form, in 'hopes of making him peridi, by dragging him 
along with them. Cartsz difengiged himfelf, and kept 
Ms iiation on the bakftradej but the two Mexipns dt* 
ed viSims of this noble -and unfortunate cnterprize. 

This, and foms other exploits which fhswed equal fpi- 
rit, made the Spaniards defi.raas of coming to terms of 
accommodation. Montezuma confents to became the 
inilrument of his. people’s {lazery, and appeared upon the 
rampart to perfuade his fabjefls to retire. Taeir re- 
fentment convinced hnn that his reign wms at an end ^ 
and he was 'mortally wounded by a Mower of arrows 
they’difchaiged at him. 

TheTucceffor to this .bafe monarch was of a haughty 
and ‘intrepid difpofitioa. He united judgment witli 
readliieCi of conception. He. knew how to retrieve his 
affairs, and to defend himfelf in circumllnnces of danger* 
His fagaclty difeovered to him the.diilicuity of gaining 
any; advantage oyer an enemy foTuperior in their wca*. • 
by. vigorous attacks'; and .he ,thb\ightit the he'll ^ 
expedient to reduce them h'f famine/' Cortez no foontr ■ 
perceived this change of meafures,^ than bethought o£ 
‘fecaring a retreat into the country of.'riafcala. ' 

- I’he execution of this projed required great difpatch, 
impenetrable fee recy, and welkconcertcd nieafures. The. 
inarch was begun in the middle 

was fileatly siting a ‘bahk^ 'whW . 

that its'm’btions had been obferVed wkh'd' fpitit of 'dil- 
guifa of which they were thought incapable; Ms rear-- 
guard was vigouroully attacked by a numerous body, ami 
the Hanks by canoes dillributed on each fide of the 
caufeway. if the Mexicans, who had more troops than . 
they could bring into ailion, had taken the precaution 

.^c ^.iL 


to.place^ajpart of them at the extremity of tM^, cal 
" "Way,"' or break it* all^he •Spaniards’^' 'would 
vitably naW peHIhed in “thk bloody engagemen|. 
tuuately for them; the enemy knew mi M>w avail’ 
himfeif of all his advantages^ and they at 
ed the Borders of the lake, after haying i|in|e,ygohe,i|E%-^* 
credible dangers and fatigues. . The cohluiaonttib|' * 
A. a ' ' , , ' |a^ 
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in ilili escpofed tbcm to a total defeat, when they wei 
relieved from thb danger, by a freih error of the enem^ 
IMo fooner had the motumg difcovercd to the Mexi 
cans the field of'battle of which they were raafters, tha 
they perceived among the (lain two of Montezamr 
fons. whom the Spaniards w’ere carrying off with feve 
ral other prifoners* This fight chilled them with hor 
ror^ The idea of having maffacred the children, aftc 
having facrificed the father, was too ffrong for men, eo' 
feebkd and enervated by a habit of blind obedience 
They were afraid of adding impiety to regicide j and 
employed, in idle funeral rites, the time they ov;cd tc 
I he prefervation of their country. 

In the mean time the beaten army, which had loff 
two hundred Spaniards, a thoufand Tlafcalans, the beff 
part of their artillery, and which had fcarce a foldier 
remaining that was not wounded, - was continuing its 
march. The enemy foon purfued, haraffed, and at 
length furroonded them in the valley of Otumba, The 
cannonade, and the firing of the fmall arms, the pikes 
and fw'ords, did not prevent the Indians, naked as they 
were, from advancing,, and charging their’ enemies with 
great violence. Courage was juR upon ' the point of 
yielding to numbers, when Cortez decided the fort’mm 
of the day. He had been infoarmed, that in this part 
of the new world, the fate of the battle depended up« 
on the royal ffandaid. Thcfe colours, the form of 
which was remarkable, and which were never brought 
into the field but on the moff important occafions, were 
BO great diftance from him. He immediately rufced. 
forward, with the braveft pf his companions, to take it 
frcim.the enemy.* One of them' -feized, and, ^^caitted it 
the Spanish ranks. The ^Mtweans 
’loll; all courage j - and, throwing down their arms, 'be* 
took themfelyes to flight. Cortez purfued his march, 
tnd arrived in the country of Tlafcala without oppo.. 

idou. . , ' ^ 

' Coitezdid not relinquifli either the defign or the 
hopes of fubduing the empire of Mexico; 'lut he adopt- ' 
plan ; and purpofed to make one part of the 

S abitants affiil ;him ^ in the redudlion of the other* 
I ,p^f goveimmenl ■ in MexicO| the difpafilibn o£ 


! 
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the people, and its fituation, favoured his projea, and fa. 

rilitated the execution of it. 

The empire was eleaive and certain princes or ca- 
riaues were the eledors. They cfual y chofe one of 
thdr own body. He was obliged to take an oath that 
fo long as he filled the throne, tne rams diould fall m 
due feafon, the risers, caufe no inundations, the fac.ds 
heexemotfrom tterility, and that mankind fliould not 
be deftroved by the malignant effefls of an infeaious air. 
This cuftom may have fome relereiicc tu a theocratical 
government, the traces of which are ilili to be found a- 
mong almoft all the nations in the vvorld. It might 
likewife probably be the intention of this whjmficaloatb, 
to intimate to a new fovereign, that, as the roisfor* 
tunes of a date almoft always arife from bad manage- 
ment his government ought to be conduaed with iuch 
moderation and wildom, that public calamities might 
never be confidered as the confequences or his impru- 
dence, or as the juft punilhment of his liceiuioofneis. 

According to'the admirably. tenor ofthetr la'ws, merit 
was the only title to the crown : fuperftitioii, however, 
pave the priefts a confiderable -influence in their elec- 
tions. On his acceffion to the throne, the emperor was 
obligk to m-ake war, and to oifer the prifoners to the 
gods. This prince, though eUaive, had an abfolutc- 
authority, as there were no, written kw? j .and he^ was- 
at liberty to make k'k3talteirattons'he«p|eared in ttebM 

caftoms*;-'- ' ’ - ' " *' •«" *' 

Almoft all the forms of juftice, and ceremonies of the 
court, had the fanflion of religion. The fame Crimea 
that are punilhed in all other places, were punilhable by 
the laws; but the criminals were often faved by the in- 
terpofition of the priefts. There were two laws vfhich 
had a tendency todeftroy the innocent, and to aaAe 
the Mexicans bend under the douMe yoke of ifynidny 
.and'fuperftitioa. By thefe laws, perfons oflfendi^ 'a- 
- ' gainft 

* There were Councils of finance, war, trade, and law ; and 
the feveral courts, eftabliihed throughout the different provin- 
ces, were under the jurifdidlion of thefe Councils. There were 
alfo a fort of Judges, nearly refembKng our Provofts, who gave 
judgment between parties upon the fpot, from which, how- 
ever, there lay an appeal to the proper court. 
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gawft the fanaity of religion, or the majeay of tl 
pnnoe, were condemned to death. It is eafy todifce' 
how much laws of fo little precifion might afford o' 
portunitiM of gratifying private revenge, or of nrom, 
ting the interciU-d views of prieds and courtiers. BtZ 
ry, piety, and perfeverance, were the fteps by whic 
pnvite men obtained the rank of nobility, and by whic 
the nobikty rofe polls of honour. In the teropks 
more pantul initiation was prefcribed than in the arm' 
and the nobles_ who hatJ uiiJergwie fuch hardlhips i 
ootam tlK-ir difhnaions, fuhmitied to the tneanesl ea 
ptoyments in the palace of the emperors. 

Among the great numbers of vaffals in Me.yico, Coi 
tez concluded there might be fome who would be read 
to linke off the yoke, and join the Spaniards. He hai 
remamed, that the Mexicans were held in great defefta 
tion by the petty dates that were fubjea to the empire 
and that the emperors e-xercifed their authority wkl 
extreme feverity. He had like wife obferved, that th< 
l^ovinces m general dilliked the religion of the raetropo. 
Jis; and that,- even in Mexico, the nobility and perfofi' 
of fortune, w.hofe intercourfe with the people had aba- 
ted ‘«e force (rf their prejudices, and fofeened their man- 
nef% had loft their attachment to this mode of religion; 

that many of the nobility difliked the performance 
of^e low fervjces exaaed of them. by their mafters. 

Having received fome fiiiall reinforcements from the 
bpamards, obtained fome troops from the republic oi 
uafcala, and famed fome new alliances, Cortez bent 
his courfe once more -towards the capital of the empire. 

Mexico was fituaiejj. on an iiiand in the middle of a 
large lake. If the Spaniards may be credited, this city 
pontitned twenty tboufand iroufesj the inhabitaiita were 
very numerous, and the buildings magnificent, xhe 
emperor s palace, which was built with marbie and lafo 
Ft) was of a prodigious' extent. Its fountains, baths, 
ornaments, and llatues, reprefenting animals, were uni- 
verially admired. It was full of pidures, which, though 
m^e «f feathers, ^re finely ctHoured, brilliant, and 
L *• caciques, as well as the eiuFtor, 

g' their menageries repieni&ed with all the ankaals-ol 
Contineatl and apattmenis for the arrangc®eitit 

of 
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of naturaicarioBties. Thek gardens were filled t’vitii; 
plants of all kinds. The embeiilliments of nature, and 

whatever is . rare or ..glittering, io’,:li€ r ^ prod uflions, mult 

be an objeft of luxury, to an opulent people, where na- 
ture is bcautifulj and the^arts are not brought to perfec- 
tion. lie temples, which were numerous, were in ge-- 
neral magnificent $ but polluted with blood, and bung 
round with the heads of the unhappy vi£lims who had 
been facrificed. One of the greated ornaments of Mex- 
jeo, was a fqoare, to which more than a hundred tfioa* 
fand perfons ufualij, rrforted it was covered with teot% 
and (hops, where the.mercbanls expofed to view all th© 
riches. of the'Cdmntry, and the manufa&uJres ofehe Mex- 
icans', birds of every colour, 'btilUaut Ihclls, a profnliou 
of dowers, together with pieces of workmanftiip in 
gold and enamel, gave thefe markets a more fplesidid 
and beautiful appearance to the eye, than is to be mtt 
with in the richeft fair of Europe. One hundred thou- 
fand canoes were conftantly paffing and repaying betweea 
the oily the borders of- the lake | which were, Ofua*. 
mented with more than lii^f lollies, > and a «iu|titij4« of , 
towns and villages,, 'Upon' this lake were three Oaufe* 

• ^ ways. of confiderable length, which were mader-pieccs 
of Mexican indukry* When, we confider that thefe peo- 
ple were of no very remote antiquity} that they fe^d n# 
intercourfe with any enlijghlened o.atiop^ mo w|it-' 
ing, or any af!|.thqj[h'arts 

and exercife’ of byfe^s y-and, that they Sy^44d-’4'bl,i‘i|iyte 
where the invention of man is not excited by nccelifyj 
we muft acknowledge them to be one of the moft inge- 
nious people in the world. 

The falfity of this pompous deferiptian may eafily be 
made evident to every man’s capacity. It is not, how- 
ever, merely by contrailing the prefeat flat© of ' 

with that in which its conquerors pfelendta 
it, tb^l' this point can be 'decided, The rayages oqe^,» 
fioned .by deilruSiVe tyranny, and a long coatinueil 
ferics of Qpprelioos, are fufficiently known ’• But i.f 
we compare the different accounts, of ,Sfan.iard%_ 
we Ihali then be' ’able to judge of, the crh 4 |biHtJ'T.,thej' 
deferve. When they with, to impf inf a gteiit.'ifleii . of 
. ihcir courage and fuccefs, theyireprefen:| the empire tlicy, ^ ^ 
, ' ^ ‘ ' have . ’ 



Jiave fubdufcl, as a formidable, r 

doiu. ^ Ifj on tbe contrary, tlie 
cruelties, no people were ever fo 
Darbarou^p 

ere it pofllble to form a 
.vpco|:>k tbat-e;dlis no more, 'it ibii«] 
tm Mexicans were fubje6l to a*"d 
was ill cojicerted 5 tliat they nitk 
iny ot having regular tribunals of 
lelt the advasitages of them • 
arts they followed, were as defeSivc' 
they were rich in materials i ' 
itant from a favage, than they 

people ; and that fear, i* 

governments, ferved them in/iead' 
ciples, 

^ Cortez bfiganj by gz::C„^ 
ciqiies who reigned in the cfties that 
borders yf the ■ lake. ' t ' ' " " ^ " 

with their forces 5 others we*« j 
. Cortez took poffcffion of the three caufeways 

.:to,.:„make himfelf 
fome Bri- 
B pm of his artillery 5 ' 
-- -ae want 'of provu 
- ...J empire of the 

tiuatimozin exerted his ntmofl efforts to reJievf^ 

S't ■“!: „i.h JZ iZ‘ :TJr 

IheSpanurds, however, mamtained their pofts and 

^fced their attacks into the . heart of the city. ’The 

^ould be taken, and perceivfeij ihat 
there mutt foon be a fotai want of provifions turnW 
their attention to the prefervation of their emperor 
confented to.attempt his efcape, with a vievv of 

*" northern part of his. dominmn''-- 
To facilitate his retreat, a party of his foldiers g,nel 

SL orth!. K diveriingthe at- 

i which this 

f embarked, was ta- 

officer of tbe Spaniih revc- 

P%^fpeawg that he Eat! tre'afurcs concealed, ordered '« 


sell, and civilized king„ 
r m-ean to juftTy their^ 
baxe, fo corrupt, or fc 

proper judgment of a 

it^poiTibly be fiid, that 
elpotdm, as cruel as it 
T conceived the ueceA 
„ |,uiiice,:.than that tbev 
that the fmall number of 
, in executicn as 

that they were farther oi* 
u ,.]f'ere .near ■tO;.,a'v.civ,3lized 
the chiet fpnng of all arbitrary 
*nftead of morality and pda** 

gaining over to his interel! the cat 
‘ - -- '--^'wcre iituaied'^o 
oome of them joined the Spa« 
--‘ij others were reduced tn fnk 


nmrds 
miiBon. 

that kad to Mexico.' He' wan'ted 

mater of the" ' : ’ : ■ 
gantines which he armed -with 
^hd, in this poture, waited till \h*, 
lions fhould produce a furrender of the 
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him to be extended upon red hot coals, to extort a con- 
feOion. His favourite, who underwent the fame torture, 
complaming to him of his fufferings the emperor faid 
Am / upon a bed ofrofes? An expreffion equm to any of 
thofe which hiftory has recorded as 

rion of mankind: An expreffion which the Mexican 

fliall one day repeat to their children, when the period 
ftiall arrive, in which the Spaniards fliall expiate the 
cruelties they have exercifed, and that 
be plunged into thefea, or drowned “““j* 

Thefe people may perhaps preferve the aaions of the r 
martyrs^ and the hiftory of their perfecutions, 1“ 
it will be recorded, that Guatimozm was dragged half 
dead from a bed of fire j and that, three years atter, he 
was publicly hanged, under pretence of his having con- 
fpsred againil his oppreiTors aad executioners. 

In defpotic governments, the fall of^tbe 
prince, and the redudion of the capital, 
ufually bring on the conqued: and lubjec- 
tion of the whole realm. The people can* of 

not preferve their attachment to an op- Mexico^ 
preiTive government, or to a tyrant who //x 

thinks to make Mmfelf more relpe6taoie, 
by never appearing in public. Accultom- 
ed to acknowledge no right but that of 
force, they never 'Ml tp fubm’it^tp thr |I‘mhgeil ; f a’rtf 
This was the 'cafe in the Jte^oluti bn of Mexico. Alt 
the provinces fubmitted, without refinance to the vic- 
tor, who gave the name of new Spain to this empire, 
tlm frontiers of which were lliir extended, though al- 
ready five hundred leagues long, and two hundred ip 
breadth^. 

Xhe conquerors immediately added to taeir acquili- 
tions the vail trad which lies to the fouthward; and 

, ' ' extends 

As they confified of one body of people, and were natives 
of a very barbarous country, they, have been fuCLefsfui m con- 
quering, in thefr turn, ‘ favages born under milder climate, 
who do not live in a liate of fociety, or rather coniiit ot ieyeral 
fmall focieties. Their empire • fell ..entirely into the hMs ol 
"the: Spaniaf dsj " with^whichjs ho-wever^' their- -ambition- 
■ be fatiified. - ' ■ . ' ■ 



cxitends from Guatimak to tbe gulpli ofDariea* This 
acceffion cf territory, though ac^^^uired without aaucb lofs 
of timcj hloodj or treafur^'y was of little ' iuiportonce* 

■ The pHiviuces' of . w'bich it coniitls are hardly fenowm, 
and iiihalitecl only by a few Spaniards, who in general 
are poor, and have, by their tyranny, compelled the 
Indians tu retire mto the mountains, and impenetrable 
fcreih. Amorig all thefe favages, the Mofquitos are 
the only people who retain a form of a nation. Ha« 
vir?g for a long time Uruggled to preferve the fertile 
plains they inhvjbired in the country of Nicaragua, they 
took refuge among the barren rocks at the cape of Gra- 
cias a Dios. Defended on the inland fide by impaffa- 
ble moraffes, and on that of the Tea by dangerous fhoals, 
they defy the rancour of their enemies. Their inter- 
courfe with the E iglilh and Fri^nch pirates, whom they 
have frequently accompanied in the molf dangerous en- 
•terpria£es^ has inflamed 'their h&tred againft thdr perfe- 
enters, increafrd their natural audacity, and taught 
them the ufe of fire-arms’: but their numbers, which 
Were never confiderabie, have been" continually . on the 
decline* 'As they- do not at prefent exceed two thoufand 
Idcki, their weaknefa flits it out of their' power to give 

'the'kaft alarm. ■ ’ ’ 

The increafed extent of new Spain, towards/ the 
north, is more confidetable, and may prove of much 

■ more importance. We have hitherto been fpeaking only 
of New Mexico, which was difeovered in 1553, and 
conquered in tlie beginning of the iaO: century : it re* 
voltcd about the middle of ft,' and was foon after redu- 
ced to fubjedlion. All that we know concerning this vaCI 
f rovince is, that the Spaniards have fettled a few wan- 
cieting favages there,/ introduced a little agriculture, 

’worked fome rkh -mines imperfectly, and efeabiiihed a 
Tettlement ' called Santa- Fe. The conqued of this in- 
land territory would have been produdlive of much 
"greater advantages to. the maritime parts, if, during the , 
hundred years fince it was undertaken, it had been pro- 
feciifed’with the attention it deferved. 

'' The old' empire of- Mexico, extended almolltO'the 
/enttrance of the ^^ermiHion bay. From thefe limits, to 
wSieie the contruent b united to Califcamia, is 
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a gulph near twenty degrees in length. Its breadth I« 
fometimes lixty, and fometiroes fifty leagues, feMom left 
than forty. In this extent there are many faad-tiank% 
and a confiderable number of iflands 5 and the coaft is 
inhabited by feveral favage nations, which are for the 
moft part. enemies. The Spaniards have here formed 
certain fcattered colonies, to which, agreeably to their 
cuilom, they have given the name of provinces. Their 
miffioisaries have carried their difcoveries farther 5 and 
flattered themfelves, that they ihould procure to their 
country greater riches than it had ever acquired from 
its moft celebrated pofleflions. 

'Several caufes have for a long time combined to red- 
der their labours iiiefe6:ua!. No fooner had they 
together, and civilized feme of the favages, than they 
were carried off to be employed in the mines. This bar-** 
barity rained the rifing fettlemcnts, and prevented otheir 
Indians from incorporating with them. The Spaniards^ 
too remote from the inlpeftioa of government:, gav« 
themfelves up .to the moft atrocious and unheard-tsf 
crimes* Quickfliver, fluffs, ''and* other merchandize, 
were carried thither fr0m¥era-Cruz,on mules, through, 
a difficult and dangerous way of fix or feven hundred 
leagues ; a circum fiance, w^hich, at the end of the jour- 
ney, added fo confiderably to their value, that moll a£ 
the perfons concerned in the working of the mines, were 
obliged to abandon them, from the impoffibility of fu|i- 
porting them. At iafl, certain clans of Itvages, llimii*- 
fated either by ferocity, or the well-grounded appre- 
henlicm of being one day enllaved, unexpe^lediy fell oa 
the workmen, W'ho flill obflinatclj perliiled in flruggling 
agaiofl fo many difficulties. 

It was hoped, that a new arrangement of things wouM 
take place, when, in 1 746, by order of government, the 
jefuit Ferdinand Coniag had failed through the whole 
gulf of California. This voyage, executed with the ui- 
mofl care, and with great judgment, inftru£led the Spa- 
niards in every thing that was of importance for them 
to know* They became acquainted with the coafls of 
this continent, the harbours which nature has opened 
there, the fandy and dry places which are not fufeepti- 
ble^of cultivation and, the rivers»’'which, by the fmilu 
VoulL 3 b 
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ty they produce on their banks, point out the proper na- 
tions for the formation of colonies. Nothing in future 
could hinder the veffels coming from Acapulco from en- 
tering into the Vermillion fea, carrying, at a moderate 
CKpence, into the bordeting provinces, mifTionaries, foL 
dlcrs, miners, proviOons, merchandize, and every thing 
siecefTary to colonies, and returning laden v^ith metals. 
The imagination of the Spaniards went {lili farther. 
They already faw the whole continent fubdued as far as 
New Mexico, and a new empire rife, as exteniive and 
as opulent as the old, and which would furpafs the for« 
mer in the mildnefs and falubrity of its climate. 

Thefe hopes were far from being chimerical j but, in 
order to have them realized, it was necefiary, either to 
gain the a&<51ioiis of the natives by adls of humanity, 
)or to fubdue them by force of arms. The deflroyers of 
the new world could never form an idea of employing 
the firft of thefe expedients j and they were not in a 
condition of putting the fecond in pradice btfore the 
yenr 1768. 

Their endeavours have not been crowned with com- 
plete fuccefs. They advanced with confiderable rapi- 
dity in Mexico, anciin every region which was popii* 
lous, or whofe inhabitants were colkded within a fmall 
■ compafs.- Countries iefs inhabited were not fo foon re- 
duced, bccaufe there was a necelTity of finding men to 
fubdue, and becaufe they Hed into the forelh whenever 
the Spaniards appeared, and did not become vifible till 
want of fubfiilcnce had obliged them to retire. Thus, 
it was not till after three years hunting, toil, and cruel- 
ty, that they completed the conqueil of the Seris, Pla*^ 
ios, and Sobaiporis. 'Their neighbours, the Papagos, Ni- 
joras, and Sobas, defpairing of being able to defend their 
liberty, fubroitted to" the yoke without refiHance. Troops 
were dill employed, in 1771, in purfuing the Apaches, 
the mofl: warlike of thefe nations, and who had the great- 
eft palTion for independency. They defpair of fubje6>- 
ing them ; but they labour to exterminate them, at ieail 
to drive them at a diftance,,^ from New Bifcay, which 
iSfOttId be expofed to their incurftons. 

_ The wealth which they have lately found in' the pro- 
' , ' ' vioces 
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vioces of Sonora and Cinaloa, vshlch form wliat is a6w 
Called ■ tile New Andalufia, appears greatly to exceed 
every thing that has been feen In any other place, i 'aere 
is a gold mine fourteen leagues rn extent j whic.% atUie 
depth of two feet,” offers inuBenfe treafures. ^ OI toe fit* 
ver mines, one produce'? eight marks quintal at ore ; 
and the flones which they draw oat of the ^ner are al- 
moft entirely epmpofed of virgin diver. It the court ot 
Madrid, ivhich has jail publiihed thefe difeoyerjes, hath 
not been deceived ;’i£ the mines, which arc olten near 
the farface of the earth, and have an inconfiderable 
depth, do not prefent them with delulivc hopp, the un-' 
happy favages, who have very lately^been fubjetlcd, will 
be ail hurried alive in the bowels ot the earth. 

New Spain is almoff entirely fituated 
within the torrid zone. The air is excef- foil, mid pQ^ 
fively warm, moift, and unwbolefome on the pukiiou 0 
• coafts of the north fea. Thefe defedts of 
the climate are 'infinitely lefs felt, on the ^ . . 
coafis of the South fea, and hardly at all in the inland 
country, which is interfeaed by^a chain of moiinlams, 

' that are fuppofed to be a continuation of the Cordc- 
lieres. 

The quality of the foil has the fama^ variations# The 
eafiern part is low, marihy, overffowed in the rainy foa*' 
fons, covered with imper^trable foreffs, and totally on* 
cultivated. ■' It may be imagined, 'that if the Spaniards 
leave it, in this ffate of dsfoiatian,it is becaufe they jud- 
ged that a defart and deffruflive frontier would furnitk 
a better defence againff an enemy’s fleet, than they 
could ever expeft, either from fortifications or troops, 
the maintcfiance of which would coll immenfe fuins, 
or from the natives of the country, who are c&mifiiate, 
and little attached to the government of their conquer- 
ors. The weftern tefritor| is higher, of a better qua- 
'Ihy, containing many fields, and-feveral houfes#^ hi 
the low lands there arc diliri^s on which nature has 
been very liberal 5 but, Is-ke cvery.couni-y "fituated- un- 
der the tropics, they abound more in fruits than in 
corn, ' ■ ■ ' ' 

' ■ , . Tm 
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The population of this vaft empire is not lefs various 
fhm its foil. Its fuoft '-diftinguilhed inhabitants are the 
Spaniards, fent by the court to fill the places of govern* 
ment. They are obliged, like thofe in the metropolis, 
•who afpire to any ecclehafiical, civil, or military cm* 
ployments, to prove, that they have been neither here- 
tics, Jews, Mohammedans, nor perfons who have had a- 
tij conteris with the inquifition, in their family, for four 
generations*^ Merchants who want to gh to Mexico," as 
well as toother parts of America, without becoming co- 
lonies, are bound by the fame forms. I'hey are aifo o- 
bilged to fwear, that they have three hundred palms of 
i^erchandife, their own property, in the fleet in which 
they embark j and that they will not carry their wives 
with them* On thefe abfurd conditions, they become 
the principal agents of the European commerce with the. 
Indies. Though their charter is only to continue three 
years, jand a little longer for countries more remote, it - 
is of great importance. To them alone belongs the right 
of felling, as commiffioners, the greater part of the car- 
go. If thefe laws were obferved, the merchants, Ration- 
ed in the new world, would be confined to difpofe of 
what they have received on their own' a'ceount. 

The prediledxon, .which adminiRration has for Spani- 
ards bom in Europe, has reduced the Spanilh Creoles to 
acquiefee in fubordinate Rations. The defeendents of 
the companions of Cortez, an<^of thofe who came after 
them, being conRantly excluded from all places of ho- 
nour, dr of adminiRration,'that were any way confider- ■ 
able, have feen the gradual decay of the powcx that fap-_ 
|iOrted their fathers. - AccuRomed to that_ uujuR con-' 
tempt 'with which they have been treated,' they have at 
laR become really contemptible. They have totally lot, 
in the vices which originate from indolence, from the 
beat of the climate, and from a fuperfiuous enjoyment of 
all things, that iirmnefs, and that fort of pride, which 
hath pwr charadlerifcd thcir*nation. A barbarous lux- 
ury, *foameM pleafores, _ and romantic intrigues, have 
€««ryat|ed*8ll thi vigour of their minds, and fuperRitioa 
hathcomplfited the ruin of their vjrtueS* Blindly de- 
vc^ed to prieRs, too ignorant to enlighten them by their 
ktfniSipns, too depraved to edify them by their exam- 
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of tbetr funaion, th y £^ ^1^3 tbe mind, and ba'^re 

.0 ««ify 

order of citizens, are held m 0 ^ to re- 

is lA-ell known, that the °™;;^;,Hch the ava- 

plenifh a part of s had occafioned, and 

rice and “gL^cc of thofe who had efcaped thetr 

to regain the connaencc the marriage of 

faryfencouraged, as much as poffibl., 

Spaniards with Indian \.om * America, were 

became pretty common ' ^ ^he women had 

particularly frequent m >_ agreeable, than m 

more Dnderftanding and «ere 

- other places. The « H-ir^ded by the Eu- 

o-eny, as much as they had been dv^ad | procefs 

ss: 

. '■'’tk, bkcfc » ... 

As the natives Jther colonics, they, 

more induflnous than th . Africans, except fuch a* 
h„e h„dir 

were-tecij^redi ^ ^fop|e. Thcfe'flavcS'^ who , 

thedomaicferviceofr 

are much beloved by the extravagant 
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price, and who make t favour, they enjoy, , to 

V'te ulSs. T^y affLe over thefe men, who 
oppreis the Mexican j wKtrh keens up an impla- 

are called free, an The 

cable hatred between the » . jakine effeAual 

meafures to any amorous cdrre- 

groesare prohibited from 

fpoudence with the ^ ^ ^^^;aly punifhed. On 

mutilated y the women, I , ? / fetik* 

all thefe accounts, the ^fncans. wn^, u Spanift. 

ments, are enemies to Europeans, are, in the op ^ ^ 

Indies, their warm friends. Aatho«r 
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Authority las no need of this fupport, at kafi in 
Bffxko, where population is no longer wliat It w?as for- 
merly, The €rll hiHorians, and thofe copied them, 
have recorded, that the Spaniards found there ten miU 
JiGHS of fools, 1 his v\as the exaggerated account of con™ 
querors, to exalt the magnificence of their triumph ; and 
it was adorjtcd, without examination, with fo much the 
more read incfs, as It rendered them more "odious,"""" "We 
need oiilyjfcllow, 'with attention, thofe riilBans who at 
firff hid walle thefe £ne ccun tries, in order to be con- 
vinced, that they had not fucceeded in ro^dtiplying men 
at B'iexico, and the adjacent parts, but by depopulating 
the centre of the empire *, and that the provir.ces, which 
are remote from the capital, differed in nothing fromth® 
other defarts of South and North America. It is ffliAing 
'n great conceHion to allow, that the population of Mex^ 
ico has only been e.xaggeratcd one half *y for it does not 
BOW exceed one milliCfU, 

It is gcnerally^believed, that the Brit conquerors roaf- 
facred the Indians out of waritonnefs ; and that the priells 
tbemfelves incited them to a£ls of ferocity. Undoubt- 
edly thef® iohuman foldlers frecjuently ili^d blood with.™ 
out even an apparent" motive ; and it is certain their fa- 
Batic milBonaiies did not oppofethefe barbarities as they 
ought to have done. But this was not the real caufe, 
the principal fource of the depopulation of Mexico; it 
was the ' work of a ilow tyranny, and of that avarice, 
which exacted from its wretched inhabitants more rigo- 
rous toil than vras ‘compatible with their conilitutkm and 
the climate. 

This oppreffioii was coeval with conquefl. All the 
lands were divided between the crown, the companions 
of Corttz, and the grandees or minilters who were mod: 
in favour at the court of Spain. The Mexicans, ap- 
pointed to the royal domains, were defined to public 
labours, which originally were conliderable.' The lot of 
thofe who were euipioyed on the efiates of individuals 
was Bill more wretched. 'All groaned under a dread- 
ful yoke 5 they were fed vety indifferently 5 they had no 
wages given them, and'fervices were required of thetiii 
undet which the moft robuft men would have funk, 

Their 
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Their^inisfortunes excited the^corxipaffion of Bartliolo^ 

mew de Las Cabs. ■ ^ r t t j 

This mail; fo famous 111 the annals of toe new world, 
had accompanied his father in the voyage of Co- 
lumbus. The miidoefs and fimplicitj of the Indians 
flruck him to fuch a degree, that he made him fdf an 
ecciefiaitic, in order to devote his bbours to their con- 
verfion. But this Toon became the kail cf his atten- 
tions. As he was more a mm than a he felt more 

for the cruelties exercifrd againil them, than fjf ihcic 
fuperftitions. He was continually hurrving from one 
hemifj>here to the other, in order to comfort the people 
"to whom *he was attached, or to fuften their tyrants, 
lids conduct, which made him be idolised by the one, 
and dreaded by the other,: had not the fuccars he ex- 
pected. The hope of keeping them in awe, by a cha- 
racter revered among the Spaniards, determined him to 
accept the bifhopric of Cliiapa in Mexico. When he 
was convinced, that this dignity was an infuihciwnt bar-- 
tier agaiuft that avarice and cruelty which he endea- 
voured to check, he abdicated it. It then that this 
courageous, firm, dibaterciUd man, cited, his country to 
to fhe tribunal of the whole ur.iverfe. In his treatife 
of the tyranny of the Spaniards in America, he accufes 
tlieoi of having dcilroyed fifteen millions of Indians. They 
ventured to find fault with, the acrimony of his ftilc,,but 
no one convided him of exaggeration. ^ His writings^ 
which indicate the amiable turn of his difpofition, and 
the fubiimity of his fentiments, have branded his barba- 
rous countrymen with a difgrace, which time hath notj 
and never will efface. 

The court of Madrid, awakened by the reprefenta- 
tions of the virtuous Las Cafas, and by the indignation 
of the whole world, became fenfible, at lafli that the 
tyranny it permitted was repugnant to religion, to hu- 
manity, and to policy, and refoived to break the chains 
of the Mexicans. Their liberty was now only confirain- 
ed by the foie condition, that they ihould not quit the 
territory where they were fettled. This precaution 
owed its origin to the fear that was entertained of their 
going to join the wandering favages to the north and 
fbuth, of the empire, , 

- ' - ; With , 
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Witli tliieir liberty, they oogbfc to bave retored them 
tlieir lands ; but this was not done. This injuft ice 
bliged them to work folely for their oppreffors. It was 
only decreed, that the Spaniards, in whofe fervice they 
laboured, ftsould ftipuiate to keep them well, and pay 
them to the amount of 120 Hvres ^ a-year. . . 

From thefe profits, the tribute impofcd by govern- 
ment was fubftra^led, together with an hundred fous 
for an inftifution, which it is aftoniftiing the conquerors 
ftiould have thought of eftabliihing. This was a fund 
fet apart in each community, and appropriated to the 
relief of fucli Indians as were ‘decayed or indifpofed,. 
and to their fupport under private or public calamities. 

The diftribution of this fund was committed to their 
caciques. Thefe were not the defeendents- of thofe 
whom they found in the. country at the time of the con- 
quell. The Spaniards chofe them from among thofe 
Indians who appeared the moil attached to their inte- 
refts; and were under.no apprehenfions at making thefc 
dignities hereditary. Their authority was limited to the 
fupporting the ^lice in their dilirid, which, in geAersI, 
extended eight or ten leagues; to the receiving the^ tri- 
bute of thofe Indians whc toiled on their account, that 
of the others -being ftopped by the mailers to whom they 
were fubjefltd ; and to the preventing their flight, by 
Iteeping them always under their infpedion, and the 
not fuffering them to contra^ any engagement without 
their confent. As a reward of their iervices, thefe ma- 
giftrates obtained from government a property. They 
were allowed to take out of the common flock live 
fous t annually, for every Indian under their junfdic- 
tion. At kft, they were empowered to get their fields 
cultivated, by fuch young men as were not yet fubjedl 
to the poll-tax; and to employ girls, till the time of 
their marriage, in fuch occupations as were adapted to 
their fex, without allowing them any falary, except their 
2i3iaintc nance* 

■ Thefe 'inftitutions, which totally changed the condi- 
tion of the Indians -of Mexico, irritated the Spaniard® 
to a degree not to be conceived* Their pride would' 
%ui fuffer them to canfid:er the Americaiis as free men ; 

■ ms 

‘ ^ About ? s*.- f 4 s* 4 ^ 4 . t 
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to pa? tor labour^ 

„or them nothing- They employed 

which hitherto bad *= , - •„„ craft, xemonftrances, 

fuccefively, or fubvcrfion of an arrangement 

and violence, to etie _j;a^A their warnieft paflions ^ 
which fo ftrongly £as Cafuahrd raifed 

but th.it cifu... ”•« S£““'-„,tJut. «-h» f=.O.d.d 
up, for his beloved -T^e Mexicans them- 

his defign with zeal ai -..j their oppreffors before 
felves, Coding a fuppo , thofe rhat were either 

,b..t,ibuu.l., Wy 

"ff riln'SS to »m»“»«ry >0 ”1“*“ " 

reiolatwB lo iaT*> a tkek cooBtrymen witk 

fox thofe who had ‘/‘f Sore than any other 
injuflice. This ’regulations which had 

oirdumftanceygave fohdity to 

iieen J;“ , There was no longer any regular 

gradually edabl^ed. T^ remained fome of thofe 

fyftemofoppreffiouf who 

el'-tbir^r.^ - hu^ij a.« d»ib 

^^TheTclandStfSs* of injuftice did not prevent the 
S3r Sbem had'been defpoifed. They purcha&d them 

S tL roval diia, o* of the gre4t proprkwr.. k vrae. 
fotiKbour whkh, enabled 

nmfiti'Oiss; for this tkey were indebted to the iciicity at 

havinc difeovered, fome of them mines, others tteafures, 
thich\ad been concealed at the tune of the conqueft. 

?he greateft number derived their relources W 

prieftf and monks, to whom they were indebted for ex. 

E«n thofe, who experienced a fortune lefs propitio^ 
procured for thcmfelves, by the foie profiu of , 

laries feveral conveniences which they did not enjoy 
bXc thev^nderwent a foreign yoke. We IhouM be 

fperity of the inhabitants of Mexico, hy what has ^eu 
faid of its empetor, its court, its capital, and the gov 
St provinces. Defpotifm had there FO^uced fooje 
fatal etas which it produces every where, The whole 
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ftnte was facnficsd to the caprices, pleafuresj and mag- 
nificence of a fmall number of perfons. ■ ‘ 

The government drew confiderable advantages from 
tlie mines which it caufed to be worked, and ilill greats 
er from thofe which were in the hands of individuals* 
The fldt woiks greatly added to its revenue. Thofe 
who followed agriculture, at the time of barveil, paid in 
kind a third of .all the produce of the lands, whether 
they be longed M'O, them as their own property, or whe*. 
tiler they were only .the farmers of them. Hunters, 
fiOiermcn, potters,’ and all mechanics, paid the fame pro- 
portion of their induHrj every month. Even the poor 
were taxed at certain fixed contributions, which their la- 
bour, or their alms, might enable them to pay. 

The common people among the Mexicans went na« 
kcd. The emperor himfelf,. and the nobles, were only- 
covered with a kind of mantle, coropofed of a piece of 
fquare cotton tied on the right (houlder. Inftead of 
ihoes, they wore fandals. Women among the common 
people, for their whole apparel, had only a kind of ihift 
with half fificves, which, fell on their knees, and was o- 
pen on the bofom.' Common people were prohibited 
from railing their houfes above the groutid floor, and 
from having either doors or windows. The grcatefl 
part were built of earth, and covered with boards, and 
they were equally deEitute of conveiikocy as of elegance. 
The iofide was covered wi’.h mats, and lighted with 
torches of hr- wood, tho’ they had w^ax and oil in abun- 
dance. Their beds were made of plain draw and cover- 
lets of cotton. For their, feats, they had only little 
fecks of palm-leaves j hutil was their cullom to lit on 
The ground, and even to eat in that poll ure. Their food, 
of which animal meat was feldcm a part, had little di- 
verlity,8nd little delicacy. Their moE ordinary aliment 
was maize made into a paEe, or prepared with various 
feafonings. With thefe they joined the common herbs 
found in the field, which were not too hard, or had not 
* bad fmell. Cocoa diluted in- warm water, or feafon- 
ed with honey or pimento,, was their beft beverage, 
rjlicy had, belides thefe, other liquors, but not of an- 
’^texicatiug quality j. for all Erong drinks were fo rl- 
gt'dy prohibited, -'that mo one could ufe theja% without 
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Booit'Vl* * ^rnwient vfhich wa* 

F”“r i°s “'vl ", .cs” -I-'”"”' 

&aved In pnbl«. pSiclffice, they 

If tlief exercsfeti any P • ^ bolding it a^am* 

it'-i ■>“■■'?’ "sf "e“ >■■'* " '?; TS: 

It is aftonilbing, of ilavery. llrat^lbe 

fliould ever the Sulg««es and «nvenien- 

citken, Znnhzh them every day with the 

cies of life, ihoM leaft furprifing *, bttt 

Sfice of bis Offers more felfty than 

that people, to (hould calmly fubm t 

the focial chain that unit frequently but 

to flavery, and «ver think, t^ be 

a river to crofs ip orde t bow much 

Sf»d"SS» - 1 “ 

„ our corn, and Their houks are 

wbolefome, agrtee^ble^ ^ better furniibed, 

better built, better difpofed, and bett^^ ^ 

drawers, fhirts, a g^tment of wo 

a hat, conftitute their dTers.iW g^J^^^ 

have agreed to «tm« t h laborious. This 

them better tpcnnomifts, even very un- 

eafe, however, is far from «"» and great 

common in the rr, flceus; but we often find 

roads. pa s,‘-bera the Spaniards 

~4 “i “ 

fame meafure, become ^e of Chiapa are dif- 

The inhabitants of the pro ^ tbeir fuperi- 

tinguifhed beyond Aad\as Cafas for theit 

ority to the "preventfd them from being op- 

ff . teacher, who or'g'nally P oamiymen in fize, genius, 
tjteffed. They furpafs their c J„.culiar foftnefs and 

ra ftrength. Their language has a peculiar 



elegance. Their territory, without being a better foil 
than the reft, is infinitely richer in all forts of produc- 
tions. They are painters, mulicians, and dexterous m 
all arts. They particularly excel in fabricating thofe 
woiks piaures, and fluffs of feathers, which have never 
been imitated elfewhere. Their principal town is call- 
ed Chiana dos Indos. It is only inhabited by the na- 
tives of the country, who form a community conuiting 
of four thoufand families, among which are found roany 
of the Indian nobility. The great river, on which this 
town is fituated, is a fcene on which the inhabitants con- 
tinually difplay their dexterity and their c^«ge. 
They form naval armies with their boats. They en- 
gage, attack, and defend themfelves with furprifing a- 
gility. They excel no lefs in the chace of bulls,- cud- 
lelling, dancing, and all bodily exercifes. They build 
fowns and caftles of wood, which *hey cover with oil 
cloth, and which they befiege in form. In /hor^ the- 
atrici reprefentations conflitute one of their ordinary 
amufements. From thefe particulars, we fee what the 
Mexicans are capable of, if they had been fortunate e- 
nough to have paffed under the dominion of a conque- 
ror who had poffeffed moderation and good fenfe enough 
tHeta the chains of their fervitude, iuftead of rivet- 
ting them# 


Proditc- The employments of this people are ve^ 
now of various. The moft intelligent, and thofe who 
are in eafy circumftances, devote themfelves 
to the manufaftures of indifpenfible neceflity, 
which are difperfed through the whole empire. The 
moft beautiful ?re fabricated among the people o. Tlaf- 
Their old capital and the new one, which is cpl- 
W Angelos, are the centre of this induftiy. Here 
they manufadure cloth that is pretty fine, callicoes that 
have an agreeable appearance, certain flight filks, good 
hats gold lace, embroidery, lace, glaffes, and a gi eat 
iLl of hardware. The arts muft r.eceffanly have made 
a greater progrefs in a province which 
niferve its independence a long time, which the bpani- 
ards thought it prudent to treat with fome managem^ent 
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Booli Vl. fupe- 

' “'“tSnU". 0*6 «.‘".S?£."ft's-. 

™US To n.t“r5E^^^^ 

tuadon. AU the | when they goto putchafe 

■ ceffavily pafs over tw term y Ve„-Uruz, 

S European merchandi^^ _ on the road what 

SraSrid nrS^them 
^he care of doc^ds g- 

Mexicans, TvmeS“ America, at the nme 

more didinguifhed empr y ^ horfes. 

It mm diicavercd, neitl rolumbus carried Cotne 

n«o from whence 

of^Ke ufeful . r fe^ and at Mexico more than 

they were generally difperf multiplied prodigioa| 

in anv other place. I he* i tboufaiids, whoi® 

Ty They count their horned 

feirw are become an objett ot .s com|en. 

, The horfes are degene fu^ftituied for 

i “i'j «'■«? ,kt f«oi« 

The vine and olive firtl pro- 

degeneracy. B free market ToS-kth® 

hibited, with a view of j<7od,' pet®tffion,’was 

given to, the Ardent from Cortez, to cultivate 

®uia Del Valle, a not proved focceUfuL 

?hem. The f Pf^ a.n been made, .have not bem 

The trials, indeed, th^ " folicited the liberty o. fol- 
abandoned > nut not flatter them with any 

lowing an example, have been ®f ® 

great cmolumenu. 9 . ^ocoa, tobacco^ and Etir 

Carbon, fugar, iu^> -Labour is en- 

;£t,n, h..- ■“ “nStooAhick b*i * 

* iourBeed by the happy ^.flich were entwe- 

Soaniards of . as alfo, taiaei of copper, 

. 3y unknown to for tools of 

that is hard_ enough s^^nds or atUvity , are 

:' But all theie atucles, f . ^ , ^jon. There is only the 

confined to an interior circul ^ vaniilai 

t'' :.> ' ,' TT'... 
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tanillaj Indigo, and cochineal, which belong £o the trade 
.of Mexico with other nations. 

The vanilla is a plant, which, like ivy, grow’s to the 
trees it meets with, .embraces them clofely, and raifes 
Ttfelf by their aid. Its flem is but very fmall in diame- 
ter, and is not quite round. Though it is very pliable? 
it is yet pretty hard. Its bark is thin, very adherent, 
and of a green colour. It is interfe£i:ed> like the vine, 
with knots which are at the dillance of Bx or feven inch- 
es from each other. From thefe knots ilTue leaves re« 
fembling tbofe cf the laurel, but longer, larger, thicker, 
and more folid. They are of a vivid green colour, their 
upper furface glohy, their under a little pale. The dow- 
ers are blackiili. 

A fmali pod about fix inches long, and fouflrees 
broad, wrinkled, flabby, oily, thick and brittle, may be 
conildered as the fruit of this plant. T'he inner part of 
-this ped is lined with a pulp that is reddifh, aromatic, 
a little acrid, and full of a black, oily, and balfamic li- 
.quor, in which an infinite number of black, fhining, and 
almofl imperceptible feeds float. 

The feafon for gathering the pods begins about the 
latter end of September, and lalls till the end of De- 
cember. They are dried in the lhade : and when dry 
and fit for keeping, they are anointed externally with a 
little oil of cocoa or of calba, to render them fupple, to 
preferve them the better, and to prevent them from be- 
coming too dry and brittle, 

1 his is nearly all that is known of the vanilla, which 
is particulary appropriated to perfume chocolate j a prf*c- 
tlce which has palled from the Mexicans to the Spani- 
ards, and from them to other nations. That alone is e- 
lieemed, which grows in the inacceflible mountains of 
New Spain. We are , equally ignorant bow many dif- 
ferent fpecies there are of it ; w’hich are the. moil valu- 
able %vhat is the foil which fuits them befl ; how they 
arc cultivated, and in what manner they are propagated. 
None but the natives cf the country are acquainted with 
thefe circumflances.' It is pretended, that they have 
only been able to preferve to themfelves this fource of 
wealth, by taking an oath, that they would never reveal 
to their tyrants any thing refpcdling the cultivation, of 
“ , the 
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’ ^ ,1.1 raff« the moft cruel tortures «- 

tlie vamlla. and would fuffe.^ probable, that they 

ther than be ' of their conquerors ; 

owe this advantage they have acquired, and 

who, content with t | effeminate ig- 

habituated to an i°‘i°^®"VwhThe curiofities of natu- 
Lrance, equally contemn 

'^'indigo is aklnd °f f of 

lines thick, and “e*’® *■ this root i^ues a fingle 

fomething like .hicknefs, about two feet high* 

Hem nearly °f covered with a bark, 

ftraight, hard, almoft ® towards the bottom, 

flightly fplit, °L^“''='adfftla1the e^tremitV,and^^^ 

grten in the middle, redd fti at in e 

Lt any appearance °f Zmd the ftalk, are 

ranged ^‘th Toft to the touch, furrowed a- 

of aa oval form, Imoot. , ,,ncier fide, and conaed*- 

bove, of a deep green on he un^ iiUe . 

cd by a very fliort P®^?"®!®;, are load- 

tbe ftem to the ®^»®®^‘y; f ^ dozen to fifteen, but 
ed with very Ima.l .5 is in the miaft of 

^ pi. » 

" r Tt"Ld“? -s 

that are about ‘f .^’^r^' t’s diftance fi-om each other, 
inches deep, and ^o'noffible. Continual atten- 

tion mud be paid ,0 tn- p Though it may be 

Lhich would foon choke J-^preferred. 

fowninall feafons, ^ ^t above th^ furfaoc in 

Moifture caules this pla .^ t ths. 

ir 

plaatedafrelh. ^ Gx a ' - ^ s- ,As 
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tfeb fSi™ ?'■ 

flen the earth it k nf „j ^ ci«w to mo 

have a vaft fpace which may r'emfiVc t 

loag as till it becomes neceXt 1 r-n"i‘^ 
make room for the indigo fo, 1/ 
cered as ryph^., . means of « I- -T,"® 

^c.procaily commumcanc e,d, S 

J^g^ating fobi^ance j fvphcV. ?L ^ r 

«nd the juices, hciog alteSa elv 1 

equilibrium. Thus \^hn^ if «ept in 

to the branches, the’leaves d-nw"'*^ ^‘[cends by the roots 

;?hich, circulating through the o/I ^afours, 

icend_ mto the earth, and rSo”;';. k - 

iofes in lap. It « cufiomary in ori^ 

reciprocal influence when fhJ ^ maintain this 

the fields in a p^ope’r Rate £thTf"°-‘'“V“ 

cover thofe whLh are exhauLfi! to 

tatoes cr iianes, Se SeeJnt tf PO' 

by reafon of it, perfeaiol itt ula f® ? ^’Sherprice 
cultivate the other, hecaufe it it t. / .^‘^'’eetngedus to 
number of lands is found pronltini ^ greater 

fcccnd thrives heft in thol 5 the 

the ram. Both are Ihble i! ^ ^ espofed to 

time, the plant becomeSrv "nf t..cc;de„tr. ' Some! 
ture of a worm that i, vtly fttT^'" P'-t^^- 

iMves which are the valuabfc in of H 
soured m the Ipace of twentv^f V ** P “‘’t, are de- 
Jsr,- This lafl accident, which k b i c^terpil. 

given rile to the faying, thlt th,^ ' f‘i® ''““mon, has 

f o"£L“ 5h®f? ^ 

leaves, and which is verv n "‘i-'mthat lies on the 

^r. When gathered, il tlt^S^into Sif. 

«hKh IS a iarge tuh, filled with waSr * 

® which, in twenty-four hr 
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tliell, IS cojzipleted, A cock is tlien turned to let the 
water run into the fecond tub, called the mortar or 
pounding tub. They immediately clean the deepipg 
vat, in order to throw in frelh plants, and conimuc the 
work without interruption. 

The water, which has run into the -pounding tub, is 
found impregnated with a very fi-btik earth, which a- 
lone conftiUUes the dregs- or blac fubitancc that. is the 
objedi of this procefs, and which muit be feparated from 
the ufelefs fait of the plant, becaufe this makes the dregs 
fwim on the furface. . To” effe^ this, the water is vio- 
lently (haken with wooden buckets that are full of holes 
and fixed to a long handle* - This operation requires the 
greatcH precaAdon. If the agitation be difcontloued 
ton foon, the part that -is ufed in dying, not being fof-. 
ficicntly fcparated from the fait, would be loil:. IF, on the 
other hand, the dye were to be^ aghated too long after 
the entire reparation, the parts ivould be brought toge- 
ther again, and form' a new combination ; and the iair, 
re-afling on the dregs,, would CKcite a ftcond fermentH* 
tion, that .would alter the- dye-, -fpoil its colour, and make ' 
what is called burnt indigo, Tbefe accidents are pre- 
vented by a dole attention to the kail alterations that 
toe dye undergoes, and by the precaution which the work- 
man. takes, to draw .but a little of it, from time to tim^, 
with a proper vcffel. When fee perceives that; the co- 
loured particles colle6 by, feparBting from there'll of the 
liquor, -he gives over duking*' the buckets, in order to 
'allow time to the blue dregs to precipitate to the hot- ■ 
tom of the .tub, where they are left to fettle, till the wa- 
ter be quite clear. Holes made in the tub at different 
heights are then opened, one after another, and this ufe- 
iefs water is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom, having ac- - 
quired the confiitence of a-thick mnddj liquid, 'Cocks ^ 
are then opened, which make it pafs into the fettler* 
After it is Hill more cleared of much fuperfiuous water, . 
io this third and kft tub, it is drained intoTacks-j from ■ 
whence, when water no longer filters through the clothj^ 
this matter, now become of a thicker conllllence., , 
is. put into cheils, where. -it . entirely Ipfes its moi-. - 
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fture. At the end of three months the indigo is fit fo, 

Wafeerwomen ufe it to s-ive a blnifl! . i- 

painters alfo employ it i„ fheh- wLer cobS' 151“' 
ers cannot make fine blue without indi-ro ’Thf 
cients procured it from the Eall Iudie^‘in^mL1' 
times. It has been tranfplanted into America The 
tivation ot n. fucceffively attempted at diff-rci ' 

"t£ M, •' s«. 

irn known under the name of Guatimala 

from whence it comes, is the moft perfedh of ail. vS 
bpain denv;es very confiderable advantaire from th s 
plant 5 but It gams ftill more from the trade of Idli! 

Ihe nature of the cochineal, without which neith-- 
purple nor fcarlet could be made, and which is found 

unknown, even to na- 
tions who made the moft ufe of it. The Spaniards, who 
me namirdiy referved, and who infiantl/ become my • 
i.srious^when the diicourfe turns upon tLfr colonies 
kept a secret, which every thing induced them to b»! 
lieve was oi the laft importance to them. At lall it Is 
difeovered, that it was an infea of the iizo and form of 

rjiis infra, like all aniniais, has two fruxes. 7'he fe- 
male IS badly ihaped, tardy, and llupid; its eves, mouth 
mitennm, and leet, are fixed fo deep, and are fo coS’ 
edon the folds of the Ikin, that it isimpoilibktodi- 
f.irig..!A them without a mlcrofcopc. Oa which ac- 
fur a long time taken for the feed 

The male is very fcarce, and fufEciek to ferve three 
hundred females and more, andjs aftive, fmall and fleuder 

dt tiiu reft of the bo. 

riic thcrax is of an eliptic form, a lath Lager thnii 

the newv and head together, . and iLttened below • its 

ptiJes, mat are dtfpofed in pairs ou each fine. Jt h-« 
fix lect, each ^foriBefi of diftinfr: parts. From the no 

r«A ouf '1 body two^largc hairs or bridle:- 
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InfeS:, It bears twa wings that are fixed to the upper 
part of the thorax, which fall, like the wings of ordina- 
ry files, when it walks or refis, Thefs wings, which 
are of m oblong form, are fuddenly dimiaifiied in breadth- 
at the point where they are connedled the body. 
They are firengthened by two long rouicles, one of 
which extends itfelf on the outfide all around the wing; 
and the other, w’hich is internal and parallel to the for- 
mer, feems interrupted towards the fummit of the' 
wings. The male U of a bright red, the female of a 
deeper colour* 

I’he ihrub, on which both live, called the Nopal, or 
Indian fig, is armed with prickles, and is about five feet 
high. Its leaves are thick and ovalj its fiowers large, 
and its fruit is of the fliape of a fig. It is filled with a,, 
red juice, to which the cochineal probably owes its co- 
lour. ■ ' 

The Indian fig is commonly propagated from one or 
two of its leaves put in a hole, and covered with earth,^ 
The cultivation of it confifts only in extirpating the 
weeds that furround it. It mull often be renewed j be- 
caufe the younger it is the beUer, and more confidera- 
ble is its produce. It is found in various countries of 
Mexico, at Tlafcala, Chaluia,- Chiapa, and New Galicia 5.-, 
but it is not common. Thefe people never plant it j and 
. the cochineal, which is fuch as rude nature of itfelf pro*, 
duces, is called wild, and is of little or no value, d'he 
Indians alone of Guaxaca devote themfelves wholly toi 
this fpccies of indufiry. They are never difeouraged,. 
either by the continual attention it reepaires, nor by the 
too common misfortunes to which it expofes them. Their 
intelligence, adivity, and eafy circamiiances, enabls^ 
them to fupport a bad harvefi:, and wait for a good one^ 
In general, thefe crops are more regular in a dry foil,, 
in which the nopal fiourifiies, and under a temperate 
Iky, where the cochineal is expoTed to fewer accidents, 
than in thofe parts of the province where the cold and. 
heat are more fshfibly felt. 

As foon as the favourable feafon aiTlves, the Mexi« 
cans, if X may ufe the exprefiion, fo the cochineals oa> 
the plant that is proper for them, by faitenipg to it Uttle 
acih of mofs. that contain, .each twelve or fifteen, .Threa 
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preferved ia all its virtue for ages# Its price, wlijcli is 
clways very bigli, might jultly excite the emulation of 
, 'tliofe tiations which cultivate the American il 1 aii<!S| and 
of other nations who inhabit regions whofc temperature 
would be propitious to this inre6t, and to the plant oa 
which it feeds. New Spain, however, has the foie |x>f- 
feiTion of this rich produflion. independently of what 
it furniilies to Alia, it fends every year to Europe about 
two thouEod £ve hundred bags or fades, which ate fold 
at Cadiz, one with another/ for * 3300 livrfs. This 
is a very confjdcrable produce, which hardly coCIs the 
Spaniards any trouble. It Oiould teem as if nature had 
grata itouOy given them, what they fell at a high price , 
to other nations. She has bellowed privileges upon 
them, by granting them, at the fame lime, both the pro* 
dudbns which yisid the moE riches, and gold and fsl- ‘ 
ver, which are the vehicis or token of all prodaSlions# 

Scca is the dominion w 4 ich theft bright The mime 
and fatal metals have over us, that they lef Memm* 
have counterbalanced the infamy and exe- ■'. 
cration which the' pillagers of ikmerica juftly deferved^ 
'idle names of Mexico, Peru, and Putofi, no longer 
make us fhudder ; and yet we are men I Even at this 
d-y,^_w!ien the fpirit of juflice and tlie ftnlimeata of|l**t* 
manity are breathed fqxtl^ m., all our .wifltf 
become the hwariafak rule of' odr -jiidgmfeutJ'jl 
gator, who Ihould come into our pons with a Velftl k-.. 
deu with riches,, notorioufly acquired by methods equal- 
iy barbarous, would land amid ft the general acclamations- 
of ihe multitude. Where is then that wifdom, which., 
is fo much the boaft of the prefent age ? What is then 
that gold, which takes from us the idea of vice, and 
wipes away the horror of bloodllied? Without doubt^ 
there is fume advantage annexed to 'a medium of4x-. 
change between nations, to an externa! reprefenta^tda of . 
ail .forts of value, to a common eftimate of all labeftrs. ■ 
But, would it not have been'better, if nations had’Coai 
tinned quiet, detached from' each -'Other, fgnomnt, and 
hofpitadle, 'than to be poifoaed .with, the moit ferocious ' 
of ail pailions f ■■■ ' : f '■ 

N- ' Thai 
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The origin of metals has not always been well under- 
Hood. It was long imaginedj that they were as old as' 
the creation. It is now ’believed, with greater reafon, 
that they are formed fucceffivcly. In fad, it is not pof- 
fible to doubt, that nature is not continually employed 
in adion, and that her fprings are equally powerful in 
every part of the globes 

Every metal according to the chymiCls, has, for Its 
principle, an earth which conftitutes it, and which is 
peculiar to it, it is exhibited to us, fometimes under 
the form that charaderizes it, and fometimes under va- 
rious forms, in which no eyes but thofe that have been 
habituated to thefe refearches can recognize it. In the 
firft cafe, it is called virgin \ in the fecond, mineralized 
ore. ’ ■ 

Metals, whether virgin or mnieralized,are fometimes 
fcattered by fragments, in beds of earth, that are hori- 
zontal or inclined. But this is not the place of their 
origin. They have been carried thither by great com- 
motions, doods, and earthquakes, which are continually 
fubverting our miferable planet. They are, in general^ 
found either in regular veins, or in detached malTes, 
within the midft of the rocks and mountains where they 
were formed. 

According’to the jundures of naturaliils, in thefe 
great work-houfes which are always kept heated, exha- 
lations are perpetually rifing. Thefe fulphureous and 
falinc liquors ad on the metallic particles, attenuate and 
divide them 5 and make them lightly circulate wiihia 
the cavities of the earth. They unite again j and iheu 
becoming too heavy to fuf/port themfelves in the air, 
they fall, and are heaped up one upon’ anotlier^^^ If, in 
fbtir diiferent motions, they have not met with other 
bodies, they form pure metals. The cafe is otherwife, 
if they happen to be combined with foreign fabflanccs; 

Nature, which feemed as if liie withed to conceal 
them, has not been able to fecret them frem the avidi- 
ty of man. By repeated obfervations, we ari^ now able 
to difeover the places where mines are to be found. 
Theie are commonly mountains, where plants grow with 
difficulty, and foon fade ; whers^ trees are fmall and 
crooked ^ where the atsifiure of lains^ aod even 
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foows, is foon dried- up 5 wbere fulpliureous and mine- 
ral exhalations arife j where the waters are loaded with 
'vitriolic faltsj and where the fands contain metallic par- 
ticles, Though each of thefe marks, feparately confi- 
dered, be ambiguous, it feldom happens, when all of 
them are found together, but that the earth contains 
fame mine. 

But what are the terms., on which we extradl: this 
treafure, or this poifon of human life, from that abyfs 
where nature had fecreted it ? We mud pierce rocks to 
sn immenfe depth; dig fubterraneous channels, to carry 
oiT the waters which flow in, and menace us on every 
fide ; convey into immenfe galleries foreds cut into 
props ; fupport the vaults of thefe galleries under the 
enormous wreight of the earth, which perpetually tends to 
£11 them up, and bury in their ruins thofe avaricious 
and prefumptuous men who cohftruded them ; we mud 
fcoop out canals and aquedudfs ; invent hydraulic en- 
gines of adoniilring and various powers, and condruci: 
ail the feveral kinds of furnaces ; we mufl be expofed 
to the danger of being fufibcated or confumed by an ex- 
halation, which kindles at the dim light of thofe lamps 
that are ufed to carry on the works ; and at la(l die of 
confumption, 'which reduces human life to one half 01 
its duration. If we confider how many obfervations, 
experiments, and trials, all thefe laboursTupppfe, we lhali 
carry the origin of the world far beyond it^'kinown. an- 
tiquity. To fhew us the gold, iron, copper, tin, and 
hirer employed by the firfl men, is to beguile us with a 
falfliood which can only impofe upon children. 

When the labour of mineralogy is fini fired, that of 
metallurgy begins. Its objedl is to feparate metals from 
each other, and to detach them from extraneous bodies 
which inv elope them. 

In order to feparate the gold from the hones which 
contain it, 'it is luiBcient to' break them in pieces, and 
reduce them to powder. The matter, thus pulverized, 
is afterwards triturated with quickhlver, which combines 
itfelf to this precious metal, but without forming any 
.union, either with the rock, 'or fand,.or even the earth 
which were mixed with it. By means of fire, the mer- 
cury is afterwards didilled,' 'which, on feparating,ieaves 
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the gold fit the bottom of the veflfely in the Hate of a 
powder j which is porrHeddn the coppcL Virgin filler 
alio requires no other preparations- 

But when the filver is combined vnth foreign fubftan- 
€€S, or with metals of a different nature, it requires great 
knowledge, and confummate experience, to purify it* 
Every circumffance authorizes us to think, that this art 
is unknown in the new'-’world. It is alfo generally ac- 
knowledged, that the German or Swifs miners 'wouki 
find, in a mine that has already been w*Orked, more 
wealth than the Spsiiiard had already extrailed out of 
it. They might enrich themfdves by mines, which, for 
want of Ikill, have been rejected as inadequate to the 
cxpences of working them# ■ 

The art of the Bfexicans^ whatfoever it might be, was 
infinitely inferior to that of their oppreffbrs. They had 
confequenliy lefs fiivcr than gold. Thefe metals were 
, not employed^ by them as a medium of exchange : the j 
were only objefls of ornament, or mere curiofity. 

In the firff years fubfequent to the conquell, the Spa- 
niards {pared themfelves the trouble and expccces that 
are infeparable from the working of mines. Tlit7 wretl:^ 
td from the mexicans all the metals which they had a- 
iriafled from the fouitdatton of their empire, l*he tem*' 
pies, the palaces of the grandees, the houfes of priraie 
perfons, the meanell hovels j all were fearched and pil- 
laged. Though the abhorrence the Indians had againfl 
their tyrants made them bury a great deal of their wealth 
in the ground, and throw much more of it into the great 
lake, and into their rivers, yet avarice found encugh to 
fatisfy itfelf. When this fource was exhauiled,recourie 
was neceffarlly had to the mines. 

They dug them at firft indifferently, every where, 
but rather preferred the fea-coails. Experience teach- 
ing them, that thofe which were nears ll the ocean were 
the pooreft, they became difguded with this plan. At 
prefent, they work no mine, that is not at a very great 
tliilance from the northern fea, where it might be ex« 
pofed to the incurfions, and, perhaps, to tbfe invafions of 
th^ Europeuns.- The metals that are found on the gulf 
of Califomk will remain in.perfedl lecurity, till thefe 
latitudes become belter known, and more fuquent- 
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f' It® mines are inlhe provinces of Zaca- 

tecas, New Bifcay, and Mexico, three provinces fitua- 
ted in the inland parts of the empire, where it isimpoC. 
lible for an enemy to penetrate by land, and to which 
no navigable nvers lead. Thefe mines may employ forty 

Spa'Ss^”'^’*'**' direaion of four thoufknd 

The mines belong to the perfon who difcovers them. 
1 he only form he is obliged to obferve, is to get his 
lamples approved by the government. As much land it 
granted to him as he chafes; but he is obliged to give 
a piaftre, or five livres five fous • a foot, to the proprie- 
tor. The third of what he purchafes belongs to go- 
vernment; which, after long continued and abfurd at- 
tempts to have it. worked on its own account, refolves to 
dilpofe of It to any one who will be a purchafer, in pre- 
ferencc to the perfon who works the mine. All the 
mines that are abandoned become alfo the prop'ertv of 
the crown. ^ ^ 

It receives 420 livres f for every hundred weight of 
mercury that is ufed. In vain have intelligent people 
rcprefented, that this exceffive tax neccffarily difcoura- 
ged induftry. All that has been obtained, is, the grant 
of predit for two years, but not without paying intereft. 
it IS leiaom that thofe who undertake to work mines 
arc able to on without thefe indulgences. Thofe rin- ■ 
certain and haeardous enterprizes are fcarcely ever un- 
dertaken,_ualefs by men whofe affairs areembara&d or 
totally ruined, ^ 

Men of good fenfe, and in eafy circumftances, have a 
mote particalar averfion to thefe undertakings, becaufe- 
of the ouligation they are under of delivering to govern- 
ment the fifth part of the_^filver, and the tenth part of 
the gold which they draw from the earth. The ilate 
had a long time ol^effed to this difference of taxation* 
but has been obliged to confent to it; becaufe the mines 
of gjld, being more precarious than thofe offilver, were 
totally abandoned. Both will foon be unable to phy the 
tribute impofed on them. As gold and filvir baeome 
more common in trade, the value of them proportional- 
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ly diminillies, and becomes lefs adequate to the goods for 
■which they are exchanged. This decreafing value of 
jnetals would have been attended with ftill greater con* 
fequences, if the labours which procure them had not 
been fucceffively rendered more and more fimple. This 
economy is carried very near as far as it can go ; and 
■whenever that happens, the court of Madrid will be un- 
der a ncceflity of kffening the duties, unlefs it fubmits 
to have the beft mines negkaed, as the indififerent ones 
■fcave been. Ferhaps, it will foon be obliged to content 
jtfelf with two reals, or twenty-Ox fous* a mark, which 
4t receives for the duties of ftainping and coining. 

The mint of Mexico annually coins about 65 millions 
oflivresf; the fixth part nearly in gold, the reft in 
filver. About the half of this paffes into Europe, a 
fixth part into the Eaft Indies, a twelfth into the Spa- 
Bifli ifiands. The reft-paffes off infenfibiy in foreign co- 
lonies, or circulates in the empire. There it ferves to 
carry on the inland trade, and to pay the taxes, which 
are confiderable. 

Taxes ejla~ hvs. the males among the Indians, from 
hlijhed in eighteen to fifty, pay a poll-tax of 1 1 livres 
Mexico. ifi fous t, of wl^ch eight-ninths go to the 
treafury, and the reft is dcftined to various 
ufes. The Meftees, who are ■deemed Indians for the 
two firft generations, and free Mulattoes, are fubjeaed 
to the fame taxation. Thofe negro liavcs are exempted 
from it, for whom 2.80 livres j] have been paid to the 
king at their admiflion into the colony. 

The Spaniards, whom they have not fo far degraded 
as to impoic on them a perlonal tribute, are fubjedled to 
all the other taxes, the moft confiderable of which is 
that of thirty-three pet cent, on the value ai all the good s 
that are fent tolhem from Europe, which retains twen- 

« .five of this under divers denomSnations, and eight of 
is paid at their arrival in the new world. This ruin- 
ous taxation does, not prevent them irom being aiitr- 
■wards fubjefled to the alcavala. 

The alcavala is a duty on every thing that is fold or 
exchanged, and is paid as often as the fale or exchange 
^ ■ ■ takes 
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fakes place. It was eftabiillied in the metropolis i® 
1341 ; and It hath gradually rifen to to per cent, o£ 
the value of merchandife fold in wbolefale, and even to 
fourteen of all fold by retail. Philip il. after the difa* 
her of his fleet, fo well known under the pompous title 
of the Invincible, was determined by his urgent wants 
to introduce this tay.ation into Mexico, as well as in the 
other colonies* Though It ought to have been only p. 
temporary tax, yet it has continued ever iince. It is 
true, that it has not been augmented, and that it re- 
mains at two and a half per cent, as it was at lirit fettled* 
The cruciade has not had the fame liability*. 

The cruciade is a bull which allows great indulgen- 
CieSj and permits the ufc of eggs, butter-, and cheefcj,- 
during Lent. The government, to whom the court of 
Rome gave up the benefits accruing from it, had divided! 
the perfons, who were willing to avail themfelves of it, 
into four claffes. This indulgence was paid by thofe 
who lived by their iaduftry, at the -rate of twolivresfix 
fous^. Thofe who had been able to ralfe a capital of 
10,500 iivresf, paid 5 livres 5 fousjj it cofi lO livres 
JO fous § to thofe who polFeffed more than 
livres [L and 52 livres 10 fous 4 to the viceroy, and thofe 
who were inveiled with the moft honourable dipiities*. 
It was left to every man’s confcience, by in forming hlta 
that he would obtain nothing if his contribution was not 
proportionable to his forttrne.;-' Mexico alone 
for indulgencics about 2,600,00a livres It is -pro- 
bable that ibis fuperilitioa decrcafed, fince the mlnifirf 
in 1 556 fixed this bull, for all conditions, at 40 fous ff* 
Government obliges nobody to take it 5 but the prielI|S' 
would refufe the comforts of religion to thofe who Ihould 
not have purchafed it ; and perhaps there is not, in all 
bpanifh America, a man fufficiently enlightened, or bold 
isiiouffh- to oppofe this impofition 4 ^* 

’ D d 2, ' One 
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tt Much has been fdd about favages and barbarians ; but 
are they favages of the new or ojd worldj of tlie north or of toe 
fouth, whom religion atrd governmeat make a jeft of in tbia 
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places; beoanfe the Europeans, Creoles, Meftees, 
Iwnlattoes, and efpeciaUy the Indians, were there in 
afflaent cirepniftaBces. 'i'fae public profrcrjjy ha? 
Nw gt«Btly diminiihed in this eountry, by the revenue 
„ tewji and is every day fiill more fo by the rapacioufeefs 
g # tlw clergy. 

I , ^ tenth of every produce is regoronfly collei9ed by 
the clergy. The fundtions of their profeffion are paid 
them at an extravagant price. Their lands are immenfe, 
and ewry day they acquire a greater extent of territo- 
ry. They are faid to be in poffeffion of a fourth of the 
revenues of the empire. The bilhop of Angelos alone 
Ns an Ncome of 1,260,000 livres *. Tfaefe fcandalous 
_ riches 
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tjches have nTuItipiied eeclefiaftics to fuch a degree, that 
they now conflitnte the fifth part of the whole white 
people. Some of them Were born in the, colony ^ bat 
the greateft part are adventurers come from Europe, in 
order to fereen themfeives from the authority of their 
fuperiors, or to make their fortune expeditioufly. 

The revenue of the Crown is not what it ought to- 
be. The duties fixed on goods, which are imported here 
from Cadiz/ and on the ores, the quickfilvery the poll- 
tax, the impofis, the royal domain, are fuch great ob- 
je^ls, that we cannot help being greatly furpri fed, when? 
we fee that the fovereign annually draws from Mexico, 
though the bell condudled of his pofTeOrons, no more 
than about 6,300,000 Hvres^. The reft, that is to^fay, 
almofl the whole, is abforbed by the civil and military 
government of the country, which are both in the ut- 
moll: diforder. 

The finances are fwallowed up by the vafi; number of 
clerks that are Rationed every where j by corregidots 
who adminifierjufiice in the provinces j by the comman- 
dants of places j by three fuperior councils ofjuftice? , 
known by the name of Audience;,, by thofe who are in.r 
veiled with full authority,, or by fubalterns who gain the; 
confidence of people in place. A part of this pillage 
finds its way into Europe ; another part contributes 
feed the pride, lazinefs^ luxury, and profligacy pf h.. 
fmali number of Mexican towns,' but chiefly, of BI^iica 

The Mexicans, who for a time might have been at si ., 
lofs^to determine whether the Spaniards were a fwarm- 
of robbers or a conquering people, faw their capital almolb 
totally dellroyed by thofe cruel wars, of which it was 
the theatre. It was not long before Cortez rebuilt it j 
and it has fincc been extended and embeliiihcd. 

Its ilreets are broad, ftraight, and iaterfe <51 each other 
at right angles. The houfes are pretty fpacious, but 
without coaveniencies or decorations. Not one of the 
public edifices, that ate (hewn with the greatefl:.oflenta=i- 
tion to travellers, recalls to their remembrance the fines: 
day.s of architecture, nor even the good Gothic times," 
Bd3 ' . ^ Thee 
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The principal f<|ua?c^l have a fountain in the centre, and 
mm pretty regular j but this Is all their merit* There 
is ft walk with a jet dVau, where eight alleys meet^ 
whofe trees have a form and foliage not very agreeable 
m the eye. SnperHition has amaffed treafures from all 
the quarters of the globe in innumerable churches, with- 
out there being a hngle one that raifes the foul to any 
fuMime ideas, or that can fill the heart with pleafing 
fentimeats. 

The air of this city is very temperate, fo that woollen 
clothing, may be worn all the year. The lea it precau^* 
lions are fuSicient to prevent any inconveniendes from 
the heat, Charles V, alked a Spaniard, on his arrival 
from Mexico, how long the interval was there between 
fummer and winter? JuJ as long, replied he, with 
great truth and wit, ^4* ii iahs pafs out of/unjhim 
SO'Jh&de* 

The city !s built in the middle of a great lake, which 
is bife^ed by a very narrow iilhmus* That part of the 
lake whofe water is foft, calm, and full of fi(b, falls in-# 
to the other, which is fait, generally agitated;and with* 
out Mu The circumference of this whole lake, which 
is unequal in its extent, is about thirty leagues* 

People are not agreed with regard to the orgin^ of 
Aefe -waters. T)ie moR common and probable opinion 
makes them iffue from a large and lofty mountain, iitu- 
oted to the fouth-weO: of Mexico 5 with this diierence, 
that the fait water runs under a tra^ of land that is full 
of mines, which communicate this quality to it. 

Before the conqueft, Mexico, and fevera! other towns 
fitUBted on the mai^n of the lake, were expofed^to, 
liwindAtions, which rendered them dangerous to live in. 
JDikes, conftruaed with incredible labour, 

” ^ere not always fofficient to divert the torrents which 
poured down from the mountains,^ The Spaniards have 
likewife experienced thefe calamities. Moil of their 
buildings though 'conftruaed with care, and fupported 
on piles, after a few years, fink four, five, or fix feet^ 
in ft foil that is not firm .enough to fopport them. 

'■ Thefe inconveniencies gave rife to the projea of drain** 
kg off the waters.- Accouats that were prodigiouily 
«3^«mted| affare m, that in 1604, four hundred fe- 

venty- 
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ventj-one thoufand one hundred and lifty*four Indians ^ 
were employed in digging this canal. In order to find a 
fund necefiary for defraying the expence of it, one hua« ^ 
dredth part of the price of houfes, lands, and mer-. 
chandize, was exadled ; a taxation unknown in the new 
world. Ignorance, dlfcouragements, and particular in- 
terefis, made this noble and wife undertaking mifcaryy.. 

The viceroy Ladeyrera, in 1635, thought that it 
was indifpenfabiy neceilary to' build Mexico in another 
place. Avarice, fncapable of making any facrifice j 
pleafure, ever afraid of interrupting its enjoyments? idle- 
nefs, which dreads troublej ail the palEons united themr 
felves to thwart an idea, which in itfelf was liable to 
Tome objedions. 

The new eiforts that have fince been made to render 
living in this country as fafe as it is agreeable, have not 
proved altogether fucceisful : whether this may be ow^"’ 
ing to their not having been properly exerted, or that 
nature has thrown infurmountable obftacles in the way, 
Mexico remains fliii expofed to the fury of the waters 5 
and the dread of inundatioas has greatly diminifhed.its 
population. The majority of hitbrians aiTure us, that 
it formerly contained more than two hundred thoufand 
fouls 5 at prefent, it has not above fifty thoufand. This 
number is compoied of Spaniards, iVlcflees, Indians, 
Negroes, Muiaitoes, of fuch a deverfity of heterogeneous 
races from the white to the black, that among an hun- 
dred faces one will hardly find two of the fame colour. 

Before this emigration, riches had accumulated in 
Mexico to an incredible degree. What in other coun- 
tries is made of iron and copper, was here made of filver 
or gold. Thefe fplendid metals, as well as pearls and 
precious ftones, were employed to adorn their horfesand 
iervants, the moil common utenliis, and ufed for the 
meaneft purpofes. The manners of the country, which 
are always conformable to the luxury that prevails, corre 
fpond with this Itile of romantic magnificence* The 
women, in their palaces, were waited upon by thoufands 
of flaves, and never appeared in public hut with a reti- 
nue which, amongft us, is referved for the Majefty of a 
throne. To thefe extravagancies, the men added pro- 
fufions mil greater for negro women, whom they public- 
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iy raifed to the rank of their miftreffes. This luxury, 
which was fo exceffive in the ordinary aaioiis of life, ex- 
ceeded all bounds on occafion of the flighteft feftivals. 
The general pride then exerted itfelf, and each man la. 
viflied millions to acquire the fuperiority for his own 
particular tafte. The crimes ncceffary to fuppott_ihis 
extravagance were previouHy atoned forj as fuperilition 
had pronounced every n?an holy and juft, who fliould 
contribute liberally to churches. 

The treaiurcs, and the pomp naturally attendant upon 
them, muft neceffarily have dltninilhed at Mexico, in 
proportion as thofe who poffcffed them fought an afylunr 
at Angelos and other towns. But the advantage, which 
this capital enjoys, of being the centre of the dominion, 
the feat of government, the place where the coin is ttruck, 
therefidtMe of the greateft proprietors of lands and 
of the richeft traders, has always occafioned the 
part of the principal affairs of ihe empire to be traofara* 
«d here. 


Tax trade Mexico carries on with the o- 
tber parts oi America is much confined 
By the north feait receives from Matacybo 
and Caracos, cocoa greatly fupcrior to its 
own, and negroes by .the v»ay of the Havan- 
nah and Carthagena r it gives in exchange 
meal and Giver. 

Its connedtions with the South Sea are cf 
greater utility to it, without being much 
morecohfitkrable. Originally, Peru was al- 
lowed to fend annually to New Spain two 
veffels, whofe cargoes together were not to 
exceed one million ten thoufand livres *. This was fome 
time afterwards reduced to one half. It was totally fup- 
oreffed in 3636, on pretence that it prejudiced the trade 
of til«' metropolis, by the quantity of Eaft India goods 
it imported into the country. The merebrunts of Lima 
complained a long rime, but ineffeaually, vf a barba- 
rotts la’Wj deprived them of the double advaBtage or 
the fapeiriuities of tlieir commoditiesi and of rc- 
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ceiving thole they wanted. The_ commumcation 
tween the two colonies was at iaft re eftabhfhed, but 
with reftriAions, which prove that the government had 
not acquired any confiderahk information, and that it 

only yieid^jd ioiportui'uty* Sines this pcrio t c 
Tellels fent out from Callao and Guayaquil, carry cocoa^ 
wines, -and brandies, to Acapulco and Sonfonnate, on the 
coaft of Gautimala ^ and bring back pitch, tar, arnotto, 
indigo,, cochineal iron, the haberdailiery wares of An- 
gelos, and as many contraband goods as poaibk from 
the Fhiiippineiflands, fo celebrated in Europe from the 
connctSlions which they hove with Mexico* ^ 1 he ^port* 
ance of this communication feems to require, that wc 

fliould trace its origin. , . . - r 

When the court of Madrid, whofe ambition in creaiea 
with their profperity, had formed the plan of a great 
eftabiifhment in Aha, their attention was ferjoully en- 
gaged in conlidering of expedients to infure its 
This projeft muif necelTarily be expofed to great mm- 
culties* I'he riches of America fo powerfully attiaacd 
the Spaniards, who confehted to a voluntary exile, th^ 
it did nof appear poffible 'to engage - them lo go anci 
fettle at the Philippines, mnlefs it was agreed to gi?« 
them a lhare in thefe treafures. .This facrifice was, r^, 
iolved upon. The jifing colony was authorized to fciwi 
every year, into Americtt fndia goods rn exchange loe 

metals. . , r i 

This unbounded liberty was attended with inch con- 
fequences, that it excited the jcaloufy of the metropo- 
lis. Things were a little quieted by reilrainiog lo 
3,150,000 H vies * the trade .allowed to be carried on. 
This fum was divided into twelve thoufand equal lhares. 

" Every ' head ' of ' a family was to' have one, -and perfoss:- 
in place a number proportioned lo their rank* ileiigi- 
ous comm unities were comprehended in this arrange- 
ment, according tO' the extent of their creditji and the, 
opinion that was entertained ofibeir^utilky. Five hun- 
dred of tbefe ihares were allowed to the jefuits, whofe 
employments and enterprizes feemed to require greater 
weans. . 

ilie 
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^ The veffels wluch departed at'firft from tlic iHaod of 
Cebu, and afterwards from the Ulmd of Buconia, origi- 
nally took the route of Peru. Tbe length of this voyage 
was prodigious. They difeovered trade-winds, which o- 
peo«d n much diorter paiage to Mexico ; and this branch* 
of commfree was tsanfa^ed on its coaft, where It' was' 
eilahislhecl* 

Every year, in the middle of July, they feat out from 
the port of Manilla a galleon, which is commonlj 
from eighteen hundred to two thoufand tons. After 
getting clear of a multitude of iflands and rocks which 
delay its courfe, it fleers eail-north-eafl, in order to 
meet with the well winds in thirty degrees latitude,, 
which bring them in a ftraight* courfe to the end of 
their voyage. This veifel, which is very heavy laden,, 
is 'lx months on her paffage, becaufe the failors who are- 
on board, from their extreme timidity, never hoifl: the 
main-fail in the night time, and often lower ail their 
fails without the kail^occafion. At laft the Chip arrives 
at Mexico. 

The coafls of this great empire are not like thofc of 
Peru, where the vicinity and heights of the Cordeieraa 
afford a perpetual fpring, and caufe regular and mild 
wind® blow. Asfoon.aS'thse fldp has pafied the lati- 
tude of Panama, the free communication of the atmo- 
fpherc, call by well, not being any longer interrupted by* 
this prodigious chain of mountains, the climate becomes" 
different, in reality, navigation In thefe latitudes is 
fafe and eafy from the middle of Odober to the begin- 
ning of May j but during the red of the year, the vio- 
lence of the well wind, tbe dreadful florms, the excef- 
live rains, the fuffocating heats, the tt^ai calm's 5 all 
thefe obflacles, which are combined, or fucceed each o- 
ther, render the fea troublefome, and even dangerous. 
Throughout this whole extent of coall, which is more 
than fix hundred leagues, there is not a fingie bark to 
be feen, nor even the leaft canoe, either for trade or 
fllhing. Even the ports, which are fcattered up and 
down -here, are open, defenceiefs, and expofed to the 
infults of the firfl pirate'that may be inclined to attack 
The port ’of Acapulco, ■ where tbe galleons ar- 
rive^ 
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rive, Is tbe only one that has attraacd the attention of 
^°SwTanive there by two inlets feparated from «aeh 

r n\\ ^fland* the cntemuce mtn theiBj in the 

other by breeze, as the ihilingout 

itS’nightifme is affeAedby a land breeze. 
in the nig t nieces of cannon, and a garifon of 

table fort, ji ^tenfive, fafe, and 

fisty men e m which conilitutes this harbour, 

5T”“„X<1 b, .vhicl. ... fo dry, .h« 

IS funou Z/Ufnte of water., 'i'he air here is i>ot, 

healy 'and unwhokfome, to which none can 

Heavy, n^fn-oes that are born under 

* S^"dr.» «l'h . "H 2“ '» 

”X“ tM .r,i,.lof .h. ril...,. i .r.d«. a«ck- 

LThere trom all the provinces ot Mexico who come to 
exchange European tov*, their own cochineal, and a- 
bout «n miliicis * of filver for lpec.es, f 

•linetis filks, periumts, and the gold works wf, Afirt* ■ Aj- 

ter continuing nooul three “°f aS" 

the route of tne Philippines bdpre the ot April, 
with'one or two companies of iniantry that are appoint- 

■ cd to relieve the garrilon of Manilla. Part oi the «che3 
with which it is iaden remains in the colony ; the reft is 
diftributed among the nations which had coiiUtOuted to 

^ ' The iminenfc fpace which the galleons have to Ira- 
verfe, has made it neceffary to look out lor places where 
they might take in refrtlhments. fhe firtt that has 
been met with of this kind, is on the route Irom Aca- 
pulco to the Philippines, in thofe dlands known at firll 
by the name of the Ladrones, and fince by the name of 
Marianne iflands. They were difeovered by Magellan, 
iti itzi. They were at firft negkAed : the galleons 
afterwards ul'ed to ptit in there for relrelliment 5 but 
there was no regular fettkmeat made here, till the year 
'' 1 *6 7 B • 

Thefe iflands are fituated at the extremity of the South 
Sea. neat four hundred leagues to the call of the Philip- 

^ pints. 
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pines. Tiiesr pofitioBt in the torrid zonCj does not pre- 
’rent the climate from being moderately temperate. The 
air is pnrci the Iky ferene, and the foil fruitfuL Be- 
fore their interconrfe with the Eoiopeans, the inhabit 
tants, who were always naked, had no other food But 
fruits, roots, anti fifli. As filhing was their ufual and 
fok occupation, they had conllfu<&ed canoes, more per- 
it€k than any that have ever been found in the reft of the 
worid. 

The peonk, who are very numerous, and are dilFafed 
in twelct iilarxk, that are the only inhabited ones Jn 
this archipelago, have gradually diminiftied ftnee the in- 
vafton of the Spaniards, either by contagious diforders, 
or by the bad ufage which they have experienced. The 
lemaiudcr, to the number of two thoufand feven hun- 
ditid perfoBS, have colkfied themCelves in the centre of 
the illaud of Guam, which they have from twenty-five 
to thirty leagues circumference# It has a garrifon of a 
hundred men, whp are appointed to 'defend two fmall 
forts, that are fituated on two roads, one of which re- 
ceives a fmall veffel, which every two years arrives here 
from the Philippinct, and the other is deftinedto furiufh 
Tcfrelhments to the galleon# This laft fort is fo wretch^ 
edf that the vefel never ftayshere above two daysji, and 
in th*t thoet time it is, often e*po£ed to #ery gre^ dan- 
gers. It is very extraordinary, that Spain has not fought 
for a better harbourj or very fingular, that no one has 
been found in fuch a multitude of iflands. California 
prefents an afylum more fecure to the galleons that come 
from the Philippines to Acapulco. * , . ... 

California is properly a long neck of land, whica 
,ft«tebes from the northern coafts of America, and runs a- 
;%Jg between eaft and fouth, as far as the tomd zone , 
Tif waflted on each fide by the Pactfic ocean The 
part that is known of this pemnfula is three hundred 
leagues long, and ten, twenty, thirty, or forty broad. 

ft is impoffible, that, in fo vafi an merit, the nature 
of the foil, and the temperature of the air, fhou d be 
every where the fame. It may be faid, however, that tn 
^ ‘ •** ^ » 1.^ krlrv. axid exceffively bot j toe 

and coofe- 


gmraUh; and excefliveiy hot j the 

Iroimd bare, ftony, mountainous, fandy, and confe- 
barren, and unfit for agriculture, and 
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cattle. Amidfl the fraall number of trees that are found 
here, the mofl: ufeful is the pxtahaja, the produce 'of 
which conilitutes^the principal food of the Californians. 
Its branches, which are fluted and perpendicular, have 
no leaves ; and k is from the Hems that the fruit grows* 
It is prickly, like the Indian chefnut j but its pulp re- 
fembles that of the iig, with this advantage, that it is 
much fweeter, and more delicate. 

The Tea, which is richer than the land, fwarms with 
BIh of every kind, in the greated abundance, and of the 
moft exquifite tafle. But what renders the guif of Ca- 
Hfornia of more importance, is the pearls, which, in the 
fluxing leafon, draw together the inhabitants of all the 
provinces of New Spain */ 

The Californians are well made, and very flout# An 
extreme pufllanimity, inconflancy, indolence, flupicHty, 
and even infenflbility, form their charaaer. They are 
r ij ^ whom the powers of reafon are not yet nn* 

. ded. They are fwarthier than the Mexicans. This 
diierence of colour proves, that the civilized life of fo- 
ciety lubverts, or totally changes the order and laws of 
■ nature, flnee we And, within the temperate zone, a fa- 
vage people that are blacker than the civilized nations 
01 the torrid zone. 

Before the Europeans had penetrated into Californiff* ' 
the natives had no form of |:€%ioii ^ ,uijd their govern#, 
ment was fuch pmiglii 'be expe^cd from their ignorance* ' 
Each ntfioii ’was -an affemblage of jfcveral cottages* 
mare or left numerous, that were all mutually confede- 
rated by alliances, but without any chief. Thev were 
flrange« even to filial obedience. The men wL ac! 
quaint^ with no fpecies of drefs, but the women cover, 
ed thofe parts nature intended flioald be concealed, with 
extreme care. ^ 

Vot.ai. Ee Whether 


natio^aS to confider as one 

mation ail the people that fpetk the fame kixvuave. whether 

together, or are difperfed throi|chout dilfe- 
rent difenas. In thi, point of view, therf are «x natbns in 



wueifser tueie particaiars were kijowii, or uot^ cer- 
•faiu it isy that Mexico was no fooner reduced, and tran- 
quillity ellabliflbed, than the plan was laid for the con- 
qneft of California. Cortez landed there in 1526. He 
had not even time to take a forvey of it, becaufe he was 
obliged to return to his government, where the report of 
his death bad difpofed the minds of the people to a ge- 
neral infurre£lion. The feverai attempts that have fince 
been made, to form an cfiabliiliment there, have all been 
linfuccefsfuL The endeavours of the court were not 
mere fortunate than thofe of individuals. If we pay the 
leail attention to the fpirit that diredled thefe enterpri- 
2:es, we {hall Hod, that want of humanity,- courage, and 
perfeverance, was the caufe of thefe misfortunes. There 
*was^,BOt a lingk expedition that was not ill concerted, or 
Imprudently conduced. 

Spain, difpiriled with her Ioffes and expences, had cn- 
tireljr abandoned the acquiiition of California, when ihc 
Jefuits, in 1697, folicked permifEon to undertake it* 
As foon as they htid obtained the confent of govern- 
ment, they began to execute a plan of legiflationj which 
they had formed from accurate ideas of the nature of 
the foil, the charadler of the inhabitants, and the inllu- 
'ience of the climate. , They were not guided by.fanati- 
cifm. They arrived among the favages they parpofed 
to civilize, with curiohties that might amufe them, grain 
proper for their food, and apparel fit to pleafe them. 
The hatred thefe people -bore to theSpanilh name could 
not fupport itfeif againU thefe demonllrations of bene- 
volence- They teffiSed their acknowledgement®, a® 
much their inconflancy and want of fenibility allow- 
ed- Thefe tices were in part fubdaed by the religious 
pflitutors, who profccuted their prgeQ: 
and refolution peculiar to their orden They ’ tebanae 
carpenters, maions, weavers, and hulbandmen 5 and, by 
rhefe means, fucceeded in impwting knowledge, and, in 
fopie meafure, a take for the firli arts to thefe favage 

f eopie, whom they fucccfliyely united into one body. 

n 1745, they conBUed’of forty-three villages, feparated 
by the barrennefs of the Toil, and the want of water. 
;Tbis republic will augment. In proportion as the fuc- 
Effort of thofe who formed it fhall profecute their ia- 
■ ' ^ - ■ hours 
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boars nortliwards, where, according to a plan that w^s 
jadicioufly concerted^- a communication was to be efta- 
biiflied between the miffionaries of the peninfula and 
thofe of the" continent* They are only feparated from 
each other, by the rirer Colorado. 

Thefe fmail villages principally fubfiil on corn and 
pulfe which they cultivate, and on the fruits and dome-* 
flic animals of Europe, the breeding of which is an ob- 
ject of continual attention. The Indians have each their 
field, and the property of what they reap 5 but fuch is 
their want of forefight, that they would fquander in a 
day what, they had .gathered,, if the milSonary did not 
take upon himfelf to diflribute it to them, as they have 
occalion for it. They already make feme coarfe flufFs. 
Their neceffaries are purchafed with pearls, which they 
fifli in the gulf, and with wine that nearly refembles 
that of Madeira, which they fell to New Spain and to 
the galleons 5. and experience hath fhewn, that it ishigh« 
ly neceffary they diould be prohibited the ufe of this 

Twelve laws, that are very Ample, fuflice to regulate 
this rifing. flate. In order to enforce the obfervance of 
them, the miffionary chafes the mot intelligent perfon 
of the village, who is impowered to whip and imprifon-, 
the only puniffiraents of which they have any know** 
ledge. 

In at there are only two garwfons^ each 

confiting of thirty men, and a foidicr to accompany e- 
very miffionary. Thefe troops were felefted by the k* 
gillators, and are und.cr their orders, though they are 
paid by the, government. The court of Madrid faw no 
inconvenience in leaving thefe triding forces, ia the 
hands of thofe who had acquired their confidence j and 
they demonilrated to them, that nothing but this expe- 
' 4 mn% would have prevented the oppreffioo of their new 
fubjefts. 

•, ‘ .They will continue * hajppy JufI as long, as m mineS' 
'are difeovered in their territory. If there are any mlnf% 
againE which the great number on the other fide of the 
gulf is a llrong prefumption, no fooner will they be 
found, but the edifice, that has .been reared with fuch 
trouble and good fcnfe^'wiB'beat once fubverted. Thefe 
E e ’ p#p|C| 
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fwsoplef like aianj others, will difappear from the £m 
face of the earth. The gold, wMch the Spaoiih govern 
aieiit would draw from California, would deprive it o 
the- advantages which its policy may now find ia the la 
hours of its miflionaries, who ihonld rather he encoura 
ged to purfue their undertakings. Thefe, perhaps 
might enable the court of Madrid to build forts, whicl 
would put them in a condition of beholding with tran- 
quillity the difcePvery of that palTage which the Englift 
have long fought for, the norih-weil paiage to the Ba- 
cific ocean. It has alfo been imagined, that thefe ram- 
parts might prove a barrier againA the Ruffians, who, in 
J 741 , penetrated within twelve degrees ©f Cape Men* 
docino, the moil northern point that has hitherto been 
difeovered in California. But if they had obferved that 
this voyage could not be undertaken but from the feas 
'of^Kamtfehatka, they would have been fenfible, that no^ 
thiag could be fitted out there, . but weak armaments 
merely to gratify curiofity, and which therefore could 
not occalion the lead difquietude. 

An advantage more certain, and lefs remote, is the 
facility which. California gives, of reducing the provin- 
ce which extend from the oth^r fide of the gulf to the 
fiver Colorado. Thefe rich' countries are at fuch a di- 
llimce few- Mex{cof'an4*fo:'4hEcnitrf:nwfi,Tha|.^^ 
appeared as dangerous to attempt the cbnqueft of them, 
as ufckfs to execute it# I'he opennefs and the fafety 
of the fca of California ought to encourage the under- 
taking, furnifii the means of fucceeding in.it, and infure 
the advantages acemiag from it. FhiiofopEers them- 
felves wil invite the court of Madrid to ti»fe eipedi- 
tioms, m femu as they ffiall have feen them folemnly ab- 
jure '‘tkofe fanatical and defiru<5live principles, which 
have hitherto conftituted the bafis of their policy. 

I» the mean time, till Spain ihall adopt thefe great 
i^culations, California furnlfhes a fafe harbour to lhi|a 
feiliog from the Philippines to Mexico. Cape St La- 
fituated at the feuthern extremity of the peninfala, 
,|i the plfoe where they touch* There they find a good 
’l|»rbimr, refreffiments, and fignals which give them in- 
■f«rtmatioa 'if any enemy appears in thefe latitudes that 
dangerous, and where they have been mofl fr«- 
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€|uentlj attacJced* It was in 1734? .■galleoa 

, arrived ' here for the lirft time. Its orders and its ne- 
ceffities liave ever lince that time ■ brought it bithen 
The fydem adopted by ,aii the governments of Em«* 
rope, to hold colonies in the moil abfolule dependenc© 
on the metropolis, has always rendered the connexions 
of Mexico with Alia fiifpicious^to feveral of the Spa- 
tiilli politicians. The opinion**which has prevailed, and 
is flill maintained, that it is not poifible to preferve the 
Philippines without this communicatioDj has alone pre- 
vented them from obftruXing it. All their ellbrts have 
only been able tc* prevent Peru from having mf lhare 
In it, ",'This'va0 empire has, by fevere and repeated 
laws, been deprived of the advantage of drawing direX- 
ly from the call, that merchandlfe of which it flood in 
need, and even of the liberty of indireXIy deriving it 
from New Spain. 

Thefe (liackles accorded not widi the bold and fer- 
tile genius of Aiberoni. Full of the moft extenfive 
projeXs for the profperity and glory of that monarchy 
which he ■■ attempted to-teftore, he purpofed to rctasii 
in it the treafures of the new world, to which il had 
hitherto ferved only as 'a. mart. According to his plan*^ 
the eafi was to furnifli all the articles of drefs to the 
Spanhh colonies, and to the metropolis itfelf, which it 

would have received .ihj^O^iigh. the pel its colo- 
nies. Mejuflly eipeXed# that tfeofc powers, whofe'ln- 
terefts this arrangement .would prejutlife, and wliofe in- 
doftry it would ruin, would endeavaur to obilruCc it j 
but he ftudied to brave their fury in the European 
and he had already ^ given orders for putting the coads 
and harbours of the South Sea in a CDr:...uion c£ not be- 
ing intimidated by any dillreied rquadrons that might 
happen to attack them* ... 

.Thefe views.were defeXive jn precifion. Alberdni, 
traufpprted by the enthuiiafra of his opinions, and fay 
Ims hatred againfl thofe nations who propofed to m- ■ 
batafs his meafures, 'did not perceive, that the filks 
and. linens that fhouM- be .imported info Spain in the 
way he propofed, would bear focb an extravagant price, 
as. would neccfikrily prevent the confiimptioa of ihcm, 
.'Eea The. 
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me* 

Tlie cakttills woaW be dotted laore agreeabl 
diciper^ and in a miiiier better adapted to tbc climai » 
Tbe wars of Europe would not expofe them to tbe wa' 
of articles that are indifpenfably necefikry : They wool 
become more wealthy^ would be better afefled to the 
tnothdrwconntry, and better enabled to defend tber, 
feites igaind the enemies it might draw wpon them 
Thefc enemies thcmfelves would prove lefs formidable 
bccaiife thtf would gradually lofe tiie Ilrength whic 
the fnroilhing of Peru and Memico with proviEons pr< 

• cures them. In a word, Spain, by receiving on Intd 
goods the fame duties as it receives on thofe furnife 
by its rivals,' would lofe no branch of its revenues, ! 
occafion r€<|uircd, it might even obtain from its coloni< 
fuccours, which at prefeat they have neither the difpt 
'ition nor the power of granting. Wc fhall inEE n 
longer on the commerce of Mexjco with the Eail It 
dies ; let m now fpeak of its connexions with E«rop 
■ by the Mofth -fta, md begin with that "formed by th 
f rodu&ions of Guatimaia* 

The wavpce of.Gaatimnla,, which, J» onC'Of^'ffe 
Pt# Spaih^ wa# 

•by Padro de Alvarado, one of Correias tenants* H 
bpilt in it feverai towns^ and in particular'' the capita] 
which bears the name^of the province. It is fatuated ii 
a ' valley which is about three miles broad, and bound 
«d by two muuotains that are pretty lofty. From th) 
mountain towards the fouth run feverai rivulets and foun 
' wW'ch convey to the villages, that are Etuated oi 
f he -declivity i a delicious frelhnefs, and maintain a perpe- 
tual foccedion of flowers and fruits. The afped: of the 
mountain,. to the northfis horrid. There is no verdun 
ever feen uponit';. nothing but alhes, and calcined dones, 
A hind ofnoife, which the inhabitants attribute to the 
boiliiigof metals- in a ftate of fiifion within the caverm 
of the earth, is^ heard continually. From thefe intcrioi 
furnaces iffiae Barnes, and- torrents of fulphur, which fill 
c^he Mr with an herriWe infeflion# Guaiimabj according 
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to the cxpreffioa of the country, is fituatcd between pa- 

■ 3 fadife and bell, ^ *#. • ji ^ 

-Its fituatipn, and its diHance from Mexico, and ^la- 
daisjaraj h^ve occafioned it to be Bxed npon for the feat 
...•of ..audience, whicb extends^ .its Jarirdi^ion 
bmiidred leagues to tbe fmitli, .an bimdrcd to the nortii, 
fi'ity to the eaft, and twelve to the wcH, towards the 
bouth Sea. The advantages it derived from this dif- 
tin^lion foon formed it into a confiderable colony, and 
this colony made the moft of thole gifts which nature 
had heiiowed upon it, ■■There is no country, in this part 
of the mew world, where fee hath lavifecd her bkffiogs 
.{.y^lth greater profufion# The air is > very whofefome,t|icl 
the climate very temperate. Poultry and game are in 
'..the greateft abundance, and of an excellent Savour# No- 
part of the earth produces^ better corn* The rivers, 
lakes, and fea, are every where replete with cxcfilknt 
fife. The oxen are here’ multiplied to.fttch a degree, 
-that it is become necefiary to kill all that mt gmwii wild, 
on the^’toouatains, they ^uld prejudice agricaknre 
■by -their exceffive numbers. . ' 

: This fertility, however, is not the’-circtimilaace that 
.renders '-Guatimala fo vahaabie to the metropolis* Spain 
has properly no. con neffiem with ‘this colony, but by 
means of the indigo fee gets from it. This is far fope- 
rior to what the, reft. Iiilhe,ci|l«* . 

It. ilhej employ certain negroei, sad » part 
of thofe Indians who have furvlf ei the tjmnoy of ilcir 
conquerors. The labours of thefc lltvcs lonimlly fur** 
jiifii, .to Europe alone, .two thoufand five hundred fur-* 
rons, which fell, one with anot-her, at Cadix, for l68o 
livres^. This rich produ^iem is conveyed upon mules, 
with fpme. other articles of lefs importance, to the Iowa 
of St Thomas, ..fituated %ty leagues from Guatimda, at 
' the'*cxtremity of a v^ry deep lake, which lofes iifelf ia 
the. gulf of Honduras* Here thefe .gpods always remaiii 
»to be .exchanged forthofc feni to Europe in veffels of a 
■ moderate bulk^ which' commonly aifivc in ihc months 
of July or Aogull. Their cargo, in feturn, confiis of ■ 
fomc Ikins, caffia|.and farfepariiiaiwhiciii ^ the t»«ic 
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that the province of Honduras furnHhes, though it be- 

an liundred and fifty leagues long, md fijcfy, or four- 
fcore broad. The reputation it had at firft acquired, 
from its golden mines, was but tranOtorj : they funk 
- into total oblivion, after having proved the grave of nearly 
a million of Indians. The territory they inhabited re- 
mains uncultivated and walle: it is now the poorefi part 
of all America. Both the people and the lands were 
fecriliced to the fearch after gold, and even that gold 
came to nothing. 

• Guatimala nearly funiifhes the whole of tbofe 
6, COO, coo livres^, which is the amount of its produc- 
tions, Joined to thofc of Honduras. The lake on which 
thfcfe richts arc all accumulated is entirely open, though, 
it would have been \’ery esfy to have feciired it from e- 
very attack, fo much the more eafily as its entrance is 
rendered narrow by two high rocks, which prajetl on. 
each fide, within canon^-fiiot. In ail probability Spain 
will' not alter her condu€l, till fhe has fyffered for her 
negiigence. » • 

The velfela that fhould undertake this expedition, , 
might anchbr iff'-perfe£l fafety in the road. A thoufand. 
or twelve hundred men, kfiding ai St Thomas, might 
orofs fifteen leagues o£ ihemouiiiaias, where they would 
fihd comibodiDiw roads, audfubfiftence. The f#ii oftim 
way would he acrofs plains that ate well peopled, and 
pkntifuL They would arrive at Guatimala, which has 
not a fingle foldier,*isor the lead fortification. Its forty 
thoufand , fouls, Indians, Negroes, Mefiecs, and Spani- 
ards, who have never feen a fword, would be incapable . 
©f the lead refillancci In order to fave their lives, they-, 
would deliver up to the enemy the immenfe riclks that 
they have been accumulating for two centuries, which 
would amount at leaft to thirty millions f . The treops 
would reimbark with this booty ; and, if they chofe it, 
with hollages that would infure their retreat. The trade 
of Campeachy would be expofed to the fame iavalion,if 
it were worth the trouble. 

Between the gulfs of Gampeachy and Honduras, we ? 
find a'- great' peniufula, called Jucatan* Though this 
feninfiila.hag neither. river nor brook, the water is every- 
■' wJicre., 
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whtxt fo neat to the land, and fhclls ztt in fuch vaft 
bondance, that it is evident, that this imiueofe f^ce 
formerly coniitatcd'prt of the fea. When the Spani- 
ards dlfcovered it, they found few inhahittnis thcre^ 
little cnliiiration, and no metals; in confe^iacnce of 
■ which it was defpifed. They afterwards foond, that 
the trees which grew there were fit fet dying ; lipoit 
which they built the town ofCampeachy, which became 
the mart of this valuabk produ£lion, from which it re- 
ceived its name. 

If the tree which fuimiflies the dye were not fo thick, 
it wouM not be unlike the white thorn. |ts leaf es are 
final!, and of a pak green. The infide, at firfl red, be- 
-comes black, after the tree has been felled fame time* 
It is only the heart of the tree that gives the black and 
the violet colour. 

Campeachy, in confequence of this fingle article, be- 
came a confiderablc market. It received every year fe* 
verai ireffels, whofe cargoes were dillributed in the in- 
land countries, and which took In reiurn wood and me- 
tals, which this circulation 'drew thither. This prafpe- 
■rity was continually augmentiijg, till the time tint the 
EngHih fettled at Jamaica* 

Amidft the vail numbers of pirates which every day 
ilTucd from this iiland, which had now became fainoiif,, 
many of them €ridfedd»*'-fto‘'l«y m pr- 

der to.intefeept the' veffels which came there* T&fis 
rcdibers knew fo little of thc^valuc of the wood, which 
wai the only produdion of the country, that, whea 
they found barks laden with it, they took away nothing 
but. the iron utenfils. One of them haring carried off 
a large veffei which had nothing elfe hut logwood om 
bopd, brought jt into the Thames, defigoing only to c- 
quip it as a privateer ; when, contrary to his 
tion/'he fold, at a very great price, the wood, of which 
he, had made fo litek account, that he always hiirnt it 
daring his' voyage* Since this difeoverj, ihc pimlcs 
who were not fuccefsful .at fca, never failed lo repair to 
the river of Champeton,. where they put on board tMc 
piles of wood which were always found ranged aloar 
the fli-ore. . & 

The peace of the Eoglilh with Spain having put a 
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ft0p m tie depredations of ilcfe pirates, feveral of tie: 
employed themfekes m cutting Indian wood. Ca| 
Catorlw iumiihtd them at firft with abnndance. i 
„,,„.foonns,lliey perceived it diminilli, tliey^ went to-fett] 
between Tabafeo^ and the river of Champetoxs, ' abot 
lake Triile, and in Beef I Hand, which is very near i 
In 1675^ their numbers amounted to two hundred an 
fixty. Their ardour, whicliat hril vras extreme, foo 
relaxed. I'he habit of idienefs prevailed. As mofl < 
ihem w‘ere excellent (hooters, the chaee became the; 
predominant paffion j and their farmer inclination, t 
plunder was rekindled in them by this cxercife. The 
icon began to make Invafions into the Indian towns, th 
inhabitants of which they carried off. The women the 
appointed to wait on them, and the men they fold at Js 
maica or other ifiands. The Spaniard, being rotife 
■ fjfom his lethargy by thefc enormities, furprifed them i 
the midi, of their 'deba.ucherieS| and carried them o£ 
Moft of them were trttt taken in their cottages. The 
were led prifoners to Mexico, where they ended thei 
days in the mines.. 

Thofe who efcaped took refuge in the gulf of Hoi 
'duras, where they were joined by fome wandering fm 
.footers, of , North America*. In procefa of time, the 
tnereaftd to ifteen hundred men. The Independent m 
plentiful manner in which they lived, rendered the maj 
jfhy country they inhabited agreeable to them. Thci 
lives and their provifions were ftcured by-ftrongir 
trenchmertts md they confined themfelvcs to emploi 
ments, which their mahappy companions lamented thi 
' , they They only took care not t 

mto .the felerior part «# ,|h« cofirntry, to ci 
W0^‘, tvithout beiifg well armed* 

Their indafiry was crowned with the greateff fuccef 
... In. reality, the ton of wood, which had been fold aijhig 
hundred iivres was- infenfibly fallen to a ver 
' ^M toriee ; but what ,was loft' in the price, was compet 
by the greater, xpahiity .that w^s 'TiAi|luJ 

tei^ delivered up the,pWflqcM 0f,,ihw,febby»^«^l:ier t 
.'tie people of lamaiqp, who bstpughi Vm 
itoag liqmtsl liaeas, cloths }* or ;tp, 'Ae/.^nglia qok 
,4. / ■ , * '^vmc 
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■ North America, which fupplietl them with pro- 

» S TifS I-W., 7-« '^r 

of “utting wood was fecured to Great Britain j but fl.e 

was not permitted to raife forts, f 

to deftroy thofe which had been built. The cou« 
'Madrid feldom hath made any conceflions with greater 
Wret than this, of ettabli thing, m the centre of U. pof- 
fefions, an aaive, powerful, ami ambitious nation. But 
tSre is a method to render even this conceflion almoft 

The pfovince of Jucatan is divided from norih*eaft 
io fouih-weft, that. is, throughout aimoft its whole e*. 
tent, by a chain of mountains, fo the north of thefe 
mountains is the bay of Campeachy, whofe dry and thiif- 
ftv foil produces a wood of fingular quality, whiM is 
fold at all markets at near double the priceof that which 
the Englifli cut at the fouthern bay of Honduras, where 
tlic nch and aliBofl foil produces Oilly si bsMT'id 

kind, and which yMds' miicb left dje* If, t® the CK- 
preiions of the treaty, which admit of fome ktitiidtt ifi 
their meaning, lead m to apprehend G-rcal Britiin tialli 
acquired only the right of fettling iii thofe places whicli 
its fubjeas had .ufurped,. Sp:iin may put au end m her „ 
uaeaEnefs on this poim, Encouraging^ the ^ of 


its own 

a$ tb'fuftllM all Eurdpe with fufficknej for their c«ti- 
fumption. By this judicious policy, ifie' will r uin the 
,Engliih colony, and, without iifing violence, get .pd of 
’ a neighbour much more dangerous than fhe imagines | 
file will then regain an important branch of trade, which, 
for a long time, hath been fo conjiderably reduced, that 
Campeachy receives from the mothcf-<J#iia|ay iip irore 
than a iingld veffd every ^threc m t 

this doe« not bring away is carried off- 
1,0 Vers^-Cruz, which is the true point 
Mexico and Spain* ' , ^ ^ - 

OM Vera-Cruz ferved at flrft Thk^^td'^ti, 

built and founded by Cortez, wii*re^le 

landed, is fituated on a fiver,' wlsiliili'ls dry of 

the year, but vhich^ m the »fcjr:€eafdl| i capable' of ’ 

ceirifcg 
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lecdviug tlie largeft reffels. The danger to vrhiefa thiy 
were ex^owd, in a Stuatioa where nothing defended • 
them agmnft the violence of the winds, foco«,monin 
ttefe latitudes, induced the feaifaen to feek for hetter 
Ikelter, which they found eighteen miles lower* di»»«i 
on the fame coaft. There they built New Vera-Cruz 
leventy-two leagues diftant from the capital of Mexico. 

New Yera-Crttz is ^tiiated in n climate rendered di& 
i^ee^le by a burning^ fun and exceflive heats, and un* 
wholefome by the continual rains* Dry fands bound it 
on the north, and infectious marflies on the weft* Its 
ftreets are ftreight, but the houfes are built of wpod. 
No nobility are to be met with here, and the merchants 
always prefer living at Angelos* The fmali number ol 
Spaniards, who are ftxcd, cither by avarice or by Indi***-' 
genccy in this wretched and unwholefome ftation, lives'" 
in ^ privacy, and with a parSmony,, that are unknown' 
in all other^ccpmercial places* 

^ yhe fortiltealians pfcthe ipwt| confift of a wall, eight 
towers creded, at certain_ diftances, and two baftions 
which coiiimand the ftor^. Thefe works, weak in them-*', 
Selves, and ill conftru^ed, are in an extremely ruinous 
Bate f fo that, for the defence of the place, they depend 
only,,^ the fortrefi of St Juan dc Ulloa, that is built' 

tletowp, aad at the diftance of a 
mile fro'th It. ■ ■ . ^ ^ _ 

This harbour has the difad vantage bf not being able 
to hold more than thirty or thirty-ftve veftels, which 
are not always^ ihdtcred- from the northern winds# The 
only entrance into it is by two canals, which are fo nar<# 
row as to admit but one ihip. The approaches alfo arc 
rendered dangerous by fevbral fmali iflands, which the 
Spaniards call Cayos, and by a great number of rocks 
between wind and water, almoft impreceptable* Thefe 
obftacles, which they deemed infurmoontable, except . 
from a perfefi: knowledge of the fpoi, acquired after 
many years experience, having been overcome by cer- 
' tai» dttfperate pirates, who furprlfed the. place in 1712, 
crimed towers on the fhore, where vigilant centi* 
neW continually kept guard for the copmon fafety* 

'* .It |s into this wretched harbour, which is properly the 
l^e ; in the gulfi that the fleet, whofe deftinatjon ' ‘ 
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Mexico With European mcrchaodke/ ar- 
rives# It is Sited out af CadiZf every^two, thrcei or 
four years, according as occaSons and circumHahces re- 
'quire* It ordinarily confiSs of fifteen or twenty mer- 
chant Slips, and is efcorted by two mm of war, or a 
greater number, if requifite* 

'■“Wines, brandies, and oils, conftitute the mofl bulky 
■part of the - carg’o* Gold and liiver feuffs,^ , gold ancl:.^Il• 
^ir lace, cloths, linen, filks, laces, hats, jewels, diamoni% 
and fpices, compofe the richeft part* 

* The fleet fets out from Europe in the month of july^, 
but at -the ktefl: in the beginning of Auguft, in orderjo 
r #oid the dangers which it would incur from the vio- 
lence of the north Wind in the open fea, erpecially at the 
I mding places, if it fet fail in any other fcafdn. In its 
paliage, it takes in lefrefhments ut Porto Rico, and re- 
pairs to Vera-Cruz, from whence its cargo is carried la-* 
Xalapa. In this town, which is fltuated twelve leagues 
from the harbour, on the back of a mountain, and com*# 
modiouily built, is held a fair, which is ilmiled, by the 
taws,- to fix weeks ^ but which fometimes is prolonged, 
at the folicitation of the merchants of the country, or 
ihofe of Spain- The proportion of metals to merchan- 
dize, is what determines the gain or lofs of exchan- 
ges* If one of thefe objej^^Js in greater abundance 
than the othet, great rcrults to the felier or 

Duyer. Formerly, the royal treafure was fent from the 
capital to Vera-Cruz, to waitnlie' arrival of the fleet 
there j but fince this key of the new world was pillaged 
!>y pirates, in 16S3, it waits the arrival of the ihips, 
md flops at Angelos, which is only thirty-five leagues 
diflant. 

When the buliaefs is fimfheS, the gold, filver, cochi- 
neal, leather, vanilla, logwood, and fome goods of in*, 
confiderable value, which Mexico furniflies, arc put on 
board*' The fleet then direSsuts courfe for the Havan- 
na, where, after being Joined by fome regilier Ihips dlf- 
patched to different ports, it arrives at Cadiz, by ibe 
channel of Bahama, , 

In the interval between the one fleet and the oilierj,- 
the court of Spain fends out two men of war, which • 
they caff Azogues^ to caimy to Vera-Cruz ihe quicklilver 
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tbai w aeceffary for working the miaes of Mexico. The 
^jckfi^er was originally drawn from Bern; hut thl 
commifBons were fo uncertain, fo flow, and & iraquent- 
iy attended wuh fra^, that, in 1734, it wasju&eil 
more expedient to fend it from Europe. The mlnTof 
Guadalcanal at firft furnilhed them with the means. 
Tbcfe were afterwards forfaken, for the richer mines o£ 
Almeda in Eftramadura. The Azogues, to which they 
fometimes join two or three merchant fliips, which can 
only carry the fruits of Spain, are laden, in return, with 
the produce of thole goods that have been fold fiuce 
the departure of the fleet, or ofthofe which had been 
delivered on credit. 

If any arrears flifl remain, they are commonly brought 
hack by the ifaips of war which Spain builds at the Ha* 
yanna, and which always oafs to Vr-n-Cm-r k.r™ 
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